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THE SWISS WATCH INDUSTRY 


LOOK LOOK at the watch on your wrist. | 

Does it adorn you... : 
or simply look like one you've worn for years ? 
Today the Swiss are making 
the most feminine watches ever. 
Delightful things. 
some are self-winding. Some tell the date. 
All offer you accuracy, 
with very ycung and flattering elegance. 


SWISS 
WATCHES 


... seen and believed 


SUPPLEMENT—I1 


me NTRY LIFE 


Vol. CX XVIII No. 3323 NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


| LANCASHIRE—CUMBERLAND BORDER 


Furness area—Southern Lake District. 
A VERY FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
MANOR HOUSE with hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 


Central heating. Private electricity (main by March, 1961). 


Excellent Secondary Farmhouse, Staff Flat, Cottage, Lodge. First-class modernised buildings including modern cowshed for 10, 2 modernised shippons 
for 14 and 16. Ample barns and stores. Sheep fold and dipper. 2 subsidiary ranges of buildings. 


About 198 acres pasture and meadows, 228 rough pasture, 40 of woodland (7 replanted). 
ABOUT 466 ACRES IN HAND 
Grazing rights over further extensive area. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION LATER OR PRIVATELY MEANTIME 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUSSEX—WITH SEA FRONTAGE HEREFORDSHIRE 


Occupying a unique position on the Aldwick Bay Estate, 
within easy reach of Bognor. 


TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE 


In excellent order 
and having 


Between Hereford and Bromyard. 


A HOUSE OF GREAT CHARACTER 
converted into 3 self-contained Maisonettes. 


Principal portion 


> vacant. 
wonderful sea views. 
2largereceptionrooms, Containing: 
cocktail bar, 4 bedrooms, 
5 principal bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen and 
2 staff bedrooms bathroom. 


and bathroom. 


Partial centval heating. The two let portions 


Gas. Main electricity produce an income of 
and water. just under 
Garage for 4. £200 per annum. . 
Beautiful garden including water garden and seashore chalet. Easily maintained gardens. Main services. 
FOR SALE WITH *, ACRE £4,950 FREEHOLD : 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (38933 K.M.) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (55438 R.H.H.) 
HERTS—MIDDX BORDER BUCKS—PENN VILLAGE 


370 feet up adjoining the Green Belt with magnificent views over Occupying a delightful position 600 ft. up. 3 miles from 
woodland. London 17 miles. Beaconsfield with its excellent train service to London. 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE IN BRICK-BUILT HOUSE ON 2 FLOORS 


IMMACULATE ORDER THROUGHOUT Facing south with 


3 reception rooms, pleasant views. © 
superbly equipped 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 

2 bathrooms. 


4 reception rooms, 
6 principal, 
2 dressing and 
2 staff bedrooms, 


Oil-fived central heating 3 bathrooms. 
throughout. Central heating. 
Main electricity, gas BNO MBG 
ine) OME and water. 
3 garages. 
Modern septic tank Lodge with bathroom. 
A Ce ee. Attractive grounds including sunken garden. Partly walled kitchen 
3 garages. Stabling for 2. Attractive garden and small paddock. garden, 2 paddocks and spinney. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 11 ACRES 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57230 S.C.M.) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57294 K.M.) 
NASSAU. Property on the Grove Estate MAJORCA 
EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE WITH 350-ft. FRONTAGE Occupying a magnificent position overlooking the sea. Within 
3 miles from the city centre. easy reach of Tereno and Palma and within a few minutes’ 
; walk of g00d beaches. 
: ; Accommodation ATTRACTIVE MODERN VILLA 
comprises: 
3 double bedrooms, ON 2 FLOORS - 
1 single bedroom, having 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
living room, 6 double bedrooms 
dining room, (basins, h. and c.), 
kitchen, porch. 2 bathrooms. 
Garage. 


Main electricity. 


Secondary House Ample water supply. 


with 2 single bedrooms, 


living room and Garden. 
bathroom. Space for car port. = 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 fully furnished. 
Agents: KNIGHT; FRANK & RUTLEY (G.J.A.) Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TLEY (57229 KM.) 
Senate 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ae oes 
(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) tGallelan,, Weadeoticdiont 


ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


By Direction of Mrs. N. M. Agnew. 


RESIDE NCE 


sympathetically restored and 
modernised. 


Hall, cloakroom, dining room, drawing room 
30ft. by 18ft., study panelled in oak, 
4 bedrooms with basins (h. and c¢.), 

3 bathrooms, 2 staff bedrooms, 
usual domestic offices. 


New oil-fired central heating. 


Mains water and electricity. 


Delightful garden with new En Tout Cas 
non-attention tennis court. 


MID-DEVON 


Tiverton 11 miles. 


EXCEPTIONAL AND RARE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


of the 1920s, stone built and stone tiled. 


Comprising: 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 PRINCIPAL BED & DRESSING ROOMS 


3 BATHROOMS, 4 STAFF ROOMS 


VACANT POSSESSION 


(acting in conjunction). 


Also at CIRENCESTER NORTHAMPTON 


A CHARMING JACOBEAN ce 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY A 


Solicitors: Messrs. BAKER, FREEMAN & CO., 52, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


CHESHIRE 


Knutsford 2 miles, Mobberley 2? mile. 


SS 


on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1960, at 3 p.m. 


SET IN GLORIOUS TIMBERED PARK OF 15 ACRES 


2 reception, kitchen (Aga), 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Small Entrance Lodge. 
Range of farm buildings. 
Main water. 


VACANT 
POSSESSION 


Another cottage available. 


THE PRICE ASKED... £4,500... TO CLOSE ESTATE 
Apply JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 crosvenor 6291 


YORK YEOVIL CHICHESTER CHESTER NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


THE WELL-KNOWN RESIDENCE AND T.T. ATTESTED HOME FARM “HOME OF THE DUKENFIELD JERSEY HERD” 


DUKENFIELD HALL, NEAR MOBBERLEY 


SECONDARY FARM RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 


Lounge, dining room, office, 3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
also detached farm cottage (built 1957). 


WELL-PLANNED FARM BUILDINGS 
with new shippon to tie 44. 


Exeellent dairying lands with frontage to 
River Birkin, in all 


ABOUT 133%, ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 


UCTION (unless previously sold privately) at THE ANGEL HOTEL, KNUTSFORD 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester. (Tel. 21522-3), 
Solicitors: Messrs. GRUNDY, KERSHAW, FARRAR & CO., 31, Booth Street, Manchester 2 (Tel. Deansgate 2565). 


ESSEX—HERTS BORDER 


London 36 miles; Bishop’s Stortford 5 miles. 
The Attractive Tudor Residence 


PARSONAGE FARM, UGLEY 


Secluded position. 
Many original features. 
2 reception, cloakroom, 
kitchen, 4-5 bedrooms, 

bathroom. 

Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE (3 cars). 
Loose boxes and_ small 
bungalow. Delightful 
garden and matured 
pastures, in all 
ABOUT 13 ACRES 


WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


AUCTION (unless sold privately) on DECEMBER 8, 1960, 


2 


il, 


“tinal HLvall 


at BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
Solicitors: Messrs. WILLIAM GEE & SONS, 14, Water Lane, 


Bishop’s Stortford. 


Joint Auctioneers: EDWIN WATSON & SON, 27, North Street, 
Bishop’s Stortford (Tel. 90 and 2361-2); JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231-2) and London. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 


On instructions of the Personal Representatives of the late Lady Violet Ella Crawley. 
THE OLD VICARAGE, LONGCOT 
About 33 miles Faringdon, and between Oxford and Swindon. 
FREEHOLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Garages, stabling, etc. 
Particularly attractive gardens, paddock, kitchen garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 21 ACRES 


For Sale as a Whole, or in Lots, with planning permission for 5 sites. 


AUCTION AT FARINGDON, NOVEMBER 22 (unless sold). 


Full particulars of Messrs. HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Faringdon, Berks. and 
Cirencester, Glos.; JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester, Glos. 


JUST ON THE MARKET UNEXPECTEDLY 


Nr. CIRENCESTER (in the best part of the Bathurst Hunt) 


APPROXIMATELY 160 ACRES 


Main electricity. 


Estate water supply. 


Main electric central heating. 


HUNTER STABLING FOR 6 } 
with Flat. 


GARAGES FARM BUILDINGS 


2 MODERN COTTAGES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


EAST COKER, NEAR YEOVIL 


(Somerset-Dorset Border). 


A MOST ELEGANT NEW ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 


delightfully situated in this lovely village. 


First-class construction in Hamstone stonetex, and lavishly 


equipped throughout. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, large modern kitchen, utility room, 4 bedrooms 
(possible 5th, or playroom), luxury bathroom. 


BUILT-IN DOUBLE GARAGE 


Central heating. Main services. 


11/2 ACRES, ETC. 


£9,750 INCLUDING FIXTURES AND FITTINGS. 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), 


London and Provinces. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUSSEX—SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 


IN THE MUCH FAVOURED FERNHURST DISTRICT 


6 miles from Haslemere (London 1 hour) 


AN EXCEPTIONAL, WELL-EQUIPPED DAIRY FARM 


SOUTH DEVON 


14 miles from Exeter and Newton Abbot. 


WELL EQUIPPED SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


Muin electricity and water. 


A RESIDENTIAL 


AND COMMERCIAL ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 


JACOBEAN FARMHOUSE WITH LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


First-class and extensive buildings, principally round three sides of concreted yard, 
include 2-unit milking parlour, loose boxes, deep litter houses, barns. 


EXCELLENT RANGE OF MODEL BUILDINGS 


ABOUT 50 ACRES 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57247 C.M.S.) 


ABOUT 94 ACRES FREEHOLD 


(a further 21 Acres may be available to rent) 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56757 C.F.) 


MAYfair 3771 


(15 lines) 


1, STATION ROAD 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


In the heart of this old-world riverside town. 
Ideal for further modernisation or use as a smai!l 


shop. 

Constructed of brick with whitened front under a tiled 
roof. Sitting room, living room, kitchen, w.c., 4 bed- 
rooms, studio. Small garden. 2 good stores. 

All main services. 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


WOOLTON HILL, NEAR NEWBURY 


An architect’s detached designed Residence erected 
4 years ago. 
Situate on the Berks—Hants border within 44 miles south 
of Newbury. 
Hall, lounge with dining recess, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, separate w.c. Large garden. 
Main water and electricity. 
PRICE £3,450 FREEHOLD 


OXFORD 94 miles, ABINGDON 31 miles, 
DIDCOT 23 miles 
A delightful detached early 16th-century thatched 
Cottage Residence facing south. 
Entrance hall, sitting room, kitchen, cloakroom, w.c., 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, w.c. 1/3rd ACRE. Garage. 
Main water and electricity. 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


NICHOLAS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


SOUTH-WEST BERKSHIRE 


Reading 5 miles. On bus route. 


Distinctive Residence of Regency character, fully 
modernised; drive approach. Entrance hall, cloaks, 
w.c., 3 fine reception rooms, domestic offices, Aga cooker, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 w.c’s, double garage. 


114 ACRES. Main water and electricity. 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


STREATLEY, BERKSHIRE 


On high ground within 10 miles of Reading. 


A CHARMING FAMILY RESIDENCE, ENTIRELY 
MODERNISED 


Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, utility room, kitchen 
with Aga, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, sewing room, 
nursery, 2 bathrooms, w.c. Nearly 2 ACRES. 


Main water, electricity and drainage. 


Price £7,950 FREEHOLD 


READING and STREATLEY (Between) 
On high ground overlooking a Thames-side village. 
Delightful semi-rural position. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE EARLY RESIDENCE 

having hall, cloakroom, w.c., 3 reception rooms, kitchen 

with Agamatic boiler, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, separate w.c., 2 garages. 1 ACRE. 


Main water, electricity and drainage. 


PRICE £7,250 FREEHOLD 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


PRICE £4,150 FREEHOLD PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


McLEAN DESIGNED HOUSES AND BUNGALOWS AT 


MIDHURST, SUSSEX 


Nearest station Haslemere. Fast trains to London in 55 minutes. London 49 miles. 


FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FOR 15 YEARS 


SURREY 
In unspoilt country between LIMPSFIELD and EDEN BRIDGE 


A DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED, LIGHT, SPACIOUS AND 
WELL-MAINTAINED 


The “Colonial” type 
(illustrated) 
combines the advant- 
Family Residence Bo bah posh house ee 

: ; ungalow design. 
with) central heating: allows much flexibility 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, of arrangement un- 
good entrance hall and rivalled at the price. 
cloakroom, 3 fine reception 
rooms, kitchen with Aga It is designed for maximum 
cooker. comfort and efficiency—a 


«ts unique living unit with a 
Additional Soe quarters. Rictote Olly, 
Main electricity and water. 

Garage block and stabling. 


Beautiful, simply laid out 
garden, paddock and 
woodland. 


i 
met 
i 
' 


FREEHOLD 
PRICE £3,545 


Other types include “Rambler,” “Beverley,” ‘‘Bermudan” and “Virginian” 

from £2,700. Show house open daily including week-ends. 

Built under licence by SECON (South Eastern Building and Construction Co., Ltd.). 

Selling Agents: BERNARD THORPR & PARTNERS, Station Road West, Oxted. 
Telephone: Oxted 2375. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
AN UNDOUBTED BARGAIN AT £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Oxted, Surrey (Tel. 2375). 


REGENCY BRIGHTON 


< 


OVERLOOKING PRIVATE GARDENS AND THE SEA 


SUSSEX SQUARE. FIRST-CLASS FEEDING LAND FOR 


EF CATTLE 
Flats immediately available in-several buildings 2 i we PEDIGREE BE Cc 
including the corner house (illustrated), No premiums. wT — ee mith 
EXAMPLES SMALL FARMHOUSE. 2 COTTAGES 


GOOD FOLD YARD AND RANGE OF BUILDINGS 
GROUND FLOOR MAISONETTE: 2 reception rooms, 
2 bedrooms, store room, bathroom, etc., and small basement y. : LOCALITY 
garden. ¢ : ‘ hea | Anywhere considered north of the line from ANGLESEY 
SECOND FLOOR FAMILY MAISONETTE: with two WH to THE WASH, provided the district in which the land 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. is situated enjoys a bracing climate, or in 


FIRST FLOOR BALCONY FLAT: 1 reception room, PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
1 bedroom, kitchen and bathroom. 2 


100-150 ACRES 


A number of others also available. No commission required. 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents: 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 19 Chesham Road, Brighton. 
(Tel. 680637). 


Owners and Agents are invited to send particulars, in 
confidence, to BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, St. Helen’s 
Square, York (Tel.: York 55452). 
yfai shes at Maylord Street Chambers, Hereford; 
: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. : Brane t Mas is 4c 8, 
FP tne Tething, Were St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 


* 
~*~ 
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“SUPPLEMENT—4 : 
Telephone: Telegrams: 
HYDe Park 8222 Ke “Selanlet, Piccy 
London” 


(20 lines) 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, STf.-JAMES’S, S.W.1 


IN ONE OF THE PRETTIEST VILLAGES IN 


SOUTH SOMERSET 


Within 3 miles Yeovil Junction. 
A PERIOD RESIDENCE OF UNTOLD INTEREST 
_ : Well modernised and in 
excellent condition. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
5 bedrooms (2 basins), 
3 bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms, 
good offices; staff wing of 
2 bedrooms and bathroom. 

Main electricity. 

Good outbuildings. 

Garage, workshop, stores, 


ete. 
BEAUTIFULLY KEPT 
GARDEN 
Lawns, flower beds and 
productive, kitchen garden 
in all 
about 234, ACRES 
More land available. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 


Recommended from personal inspection by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.67466) 


COTSWOLDS 


OVERLOOKING WELL-TIMBERED GOLDEN VALLEY 
Close to village, 500 ft. up. S.W. aspect. 5 miles Stroud and Cirencester. 


TUDOR COTSWOLD 
FARMHOUSE 
restored with modern 
comforts. 


Queen Anne drawing room, 
dining room, modern 
kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Main services. 

Delightful garden. 


Range of barn and farm 
buildings. 


322ACRES PASTURE 
FREEHOLD £10,000. RATEABLE VALUE £52 


Further details from 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (W.67468) 


CARDIGANSHIRE 


Near the coast. 


WITH OUTLINE PLANNING CONSENT FOR A MOTEL 
90 ACRE DAIRY FARM WITH STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
3 COTTAGES, USEFUL BUILDINGS 
Main electricity and water. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Residence and motel site or as a whole. 


Further details from 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.67460) 


27 MINUTES WATERLOO 


On bus route. Adjacent to Worplesdon golf course. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-MAINTAINED RESIDENCE 
Tastefully decorated throughout. 


3 excellentreception rooms, 
modern kitchen, 
5 principal bedrooms. 
dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 
STAFF FLAT 
of 3 rooms, kitchen 

and bathroom. 

Automatic central 

heating. 

Main services. 
Double garage. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
well secluded by 
woodland with lawns, 
hard tennis court, etc., in 
all about 21/7 ACRES 
Superb range of 
greenhouses also included. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.26117) 


SURREY. NEAR DORKING 


Beautifully unspoilt rural situation 750 ft. above sea level. 
CHARMING AND EXCEPTIONALLY WELL PLANNED 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 


Finely appointed and in 
excellent order. 
Principal suite of bedroom, 
dressing and bathroom, 
4 guests bedrooms, 

4 secondary bedrooms, 

3 other bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms, 
sun lounge and 
excellent offices. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Attractively displayed 
easily kept formal garden, 
lawn, yew hedges, tennis 
lawn, in all 
about 11/2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £13,500 


If required a further 60 acres, cottages, stabling, barn and other outbuildings 
may be purchased by agreement. 


Strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, as above. (8.52833) 


URGENTLY REQUIRED BY CLIENT 
(having sold own property). 
300/500-ACRE COMMERCIAL FARM 
with 
PERIOD HOUSE 
(Minimum 7 bedrooms), large reception rooms. 
SOME WOODLAND AND FISHING AN ADVANTAGE 
in 
SOMERSET, DORSET, WILTSHIRE OR EAST DEVON 


Please send full particulars and photographs to: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (Ref.BD/GM) 


WEST SURREY 


High position almost adjoining golf course. On bus route to station (Waterloo 55 minutes). 
Easy reach shops, schools and church. Lovely views over valley. 


COMPACT LUXURY RESIDENCE WITH SPACIOUS ROOMS 


Excellent order throughout: beautiful furnishings. 
Oil-fired zentral heating. 


3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, EXCELLENT KITCHEN 
. DOUBLE GARAGE. COTTAGE occupied by gardener and wife. 

Lovely gardens with lawns, flowering shrubs and specimen trees. 
TO LET FURNISHED NOW FOR 6 MONTHS. RENT 21 GUINEAS PER WEEK 


Highly recommended by 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.A. (8.34644) 


KENT. CHISLEHURST BORDER 


Three minutes Chislehurst station, Charing Cross 30 minutes. 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED 
OVERLOOKING WOODED VALLEY AND HILL 


any 


Frant Cottage 
17, Denbridge Road, 
Bickley. 
An attractive modern 
Residence. 


Hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
TWO GARAGES 


Colourful Garden 
ABOUT 1/) ACRE 
Freehold 


Vacant Possession 
on completion. 


For sale privately or 
Auction 
: November 15 next. 
Se ise m g “3 Bee ee 
Solicitors: Messrs. BAILY & GOFF, 55, Spital Street, Dartford, Kent. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


ESSEX. NEAR CHELMSFORD 


Close to village in rural situation. Hunting with two packs. Golf. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


(scheduled as Ancient 
Monument) 
with its principal rooms 
facing South and West. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 

7 bedrooms (4 with basins), 

2 bathrooms, kitchen with 
Aga. 


Main water and electricity. 
Partial central heating. 
GARAGE 2 cars. 
Good stabling. 


21/4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,500 


Further details from 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (M.13933a) 
or 34, South Street, Bishop’s Stortford (Tel. 243). 


_ BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


HYDE PARK 
4304 


12 MILES WEST OF OXFORD 
In a lovely old village about a mile from a station. 


A Charming Small House of Character 
Recently reconstructed from 3 old cottages. 
Hall with cloakroom, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom and kitchen. 

Oil-fired central heating. Mainelectricity and water. 
Double garage and matured partly walled garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21854). 


js EAST SUFFOLK 
In a quiet position in a small village, but convenient for 
transport facilities. 
AN OLD BRICK-BUILT HOUSE WITH A TILED 
ROOF, WELL MODERNISED IN RECENT YEARS 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Domestic offices with breakfast room. 


Main electricity, gas and water. Part central heating. 
Garages and outbuildings. 
Matured well-timbered garden with a small paddock. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21833) 


3, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GERRARDS CROSS 


Favoured position close to station. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 
of distinctive design. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, 
breakfast room, surgery and waiting room. 

All main services. Central heating. 

Matured garden of about 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


: SOUTH-EAST ESSEX 
About a mile from station, 7 miles from Southend, 13 miles 
Chelmsford, 34 miles London. 


A PROPERTY OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 


In first-class decorative order, and having hall, 
lounge and dining room (a through room), morning 
room, sun lounge, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 

All main services. Double garage. 

Charming garden of about 34 acre. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(including all high-class fitted carpets). 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21858) 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Tn lovely parklike setting. 


KENT. NEAR CRANBROOK. 9 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception, staff rooms and bath- 
room. Main services. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. 
Delightful ornamental gardens. Paddock. 
About 5 ACRES (more land available). 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


NEAR SEVENOAKS 
Situate some 500 ft. above sea level within 5 minutes of a 
village and station (London 45 minutes). 

A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
built of Kentish ragstone and brick with a tiled roof. 
Hall, 2 reception, cloakroom, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 

bathroom. 
All main services. Garage. 
Matured garden of 13 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21861) 


WEST SUSSEX 
Situate on a secluded private estate, commanding lovely 
views of the South Downs. 


AN ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN COTTAGE- 
STYLE HOUSE 
beautifully fitted and in splendid order. 


Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining recess, kitchen/breakfast 
room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. Main services. 
Garden of 23 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(including luxury fittings) 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21862). 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


3 MILES 


NORTH OF BUCKINGHAM 


= 


VERY PICTURESQUE 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 
with typical period features, in pleasant village setting 
overlooking farmlands. 3 bedrooms (basins in 2), bath- 
room, 2 reception, Main services. Detached studio, 
ornamental flower garden, lawn, fruit trees, etc, 


FREEHOLD £3,250 


COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. 


BUCKHURST PARK, ASCOT 


Tel. GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines). 


THIS UNIQUE AND INCOMPARABLE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


THE RESIDENCE 


OCCUPIES A SUPERB POSITION IN 
A BEAUTIFUL PARKLAND SETTING 


With elegant Geor, ian elevations and compactly 
planned accommodation of 


HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BILLIARDS ROOM, 4 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS AND 4 BATHROOMS 

4 GUEST BEDROOMS AND 
2 BATHROOMS, NURSERY SUITE AND 
BATHROOM, STAFF ACCOMMODATION 
AND 2 BATHROOMS 


Main services. Oil-fired central heating. 


BORDERING WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


Excellent stabling and garage blocks with 
cottage and flat. 
2 charming gate lodges. 
4 cottages (2 let). 
THE CAPITAL HOME FARM 
with small farmhouse 
and first-class range of modern buildings, 
HARD TENNIS COURT 
SWIMMING POOL 


The whole property extends to about 


122 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS ON NOVEMBER 23, 1960 (unless previously sold privately). 


Details and plans, price 10s., from the Auctioneers (as above). 


SURREY HILLS 


(London about 14 miles). On a private estate and about 
400°ft. above sea level. 73 


An exceptionally attractive Gentleman’s Residence, 
luxuriously appointed and with many unique 
features. 


Lounge hall and 3 fine reception rooms, cloakroom, 
games room, 6/8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, model kitchen. 


All nai services, 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Garage for 3 cars. Useful outbuildings. 
Beautiful garden and grounds 2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
(Sole Agents). 


EPPING FOREST 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 
ON OUTSKIRTS OF TOWN 


Hall and 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, etc. Garage. Stabling and other outbuildings. 
All main services. 

FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


AUCTION EARLY 1961 (unless previously sold 
privately). 


SUSSEX COAST 


A WELL-PLANNED DETACHED HOUSE 
On a private estate, with marine views. 


Spacious hall and 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, maids’ rooms, kitchen. Garage, etc. 


Main services. Central heating. 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


WINKFIELD ROW near ASCOT 


In this much favoured locality and within easy reach of 
Windsor Great Park. 


Spacious Family Residence, being a skilfully 


converted portion of a country mansion. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, etc. 
Main services. Part central heating. 
Walled garden and paddock, 


3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Sole Agents (above). 


An additional Building Plot of 1/2 AN ACRE also for sale. 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


SUPPLEMENT—6 COUNTRY LIFE—-NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


wee GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS antes 


(5 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Belgrave Square, 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 London, S.W.1. 
Rural Position, 20 miles London WEST SUSSEX 
HERTFORDSHIRE On high ground with south aspect. ; Wait) disuse to Ene Soule Deore 
4) i INS. 
16 miles London; 20 minutes by express diesel service but 17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE aay ; : 
with a lovely vista over unspoiled country. RECENTLY CONVERTED AND MODERNISED Small Architect-designed Residence built last year. 


Lounge, dining recess, kitchen/breakfast room, 
cloakroom, 3 bedrooms, luxury bathroom. 
Especially designed for easy running and maximum _ Electric central heating throughout. 
sunshine. 6 . - 
Main services. Modern drainage. 
Garage. Garden of about 273 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mowat Street, W.1. 
T. Gab: (BX. 2131) 


MODERN RESIDENCE OF SUPERB QUALITY 


6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms (includes 
principal suite), 3 reception rooms. 


Main services, central heating. 
GARAGE 


All principal rooms face south and have large 
picture’ windows. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY WANTED 


EAST SUSSEX, easy reach of Wadhurst, Crowhurst 


Maple strip floor to 2 communicating reception rooms or or Etchingham. 
affording an idea. dance and entertaining room. a HAMPSHIRE, easy reach of Basingstoke, Alton or 
11/. ACRES inexpensive grounds and orchard, part, if 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms. ae Hed 
not required, probably having high development value. Main water, electricity and drainage. ee ise Seen eee) AGHES crininiee ion eine! 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 4 che“ FCEenore Price according to condition. 
Inspected and recommended ay Further land and buildings eres Details to Mrs. C., c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
GuoRGE TROLLOPE & SON GuORGE TROLLOPH & SON 25.) Mount, Sueets Wid 


25, Mount Street, London, W.1. RAW (A.4865) 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. T. G. ag), (C.44738) (Usual commission required.) 


a TRESIDDER & CO. count 
2861 WA ‘ ““Gornishmen nie London” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


OXON—BUCKS BORDER NORTH CORNWALL 
Adjoining open farmlands. Between High Wycombe and Oxford (9 and 17 miles 5 miles from the coast, Bodmin 6% miles. 
respectively). In a small village, overlooking the green and away from all traffic noise ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 


but not isolated. 
Built of granite and recently the subject of a large expenditure. 8 bed and 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD HOUSE dressing rooms, attics, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, gun room, fine galleried hall 
(41 ft. by 25 tt.) with parquet floor, kitchen, maid's sitting room, etc. Main 
electricity. Good water supply. Modern drainage. Garage for 4 cars. LODGE. 


Dating from the 16th cen- Stabling. Useful outbuildings. THE GARDEN forms an appropriate setting for 
tury. Brick and flint with the house and is well stocked with choice flowering trees and shrubs. In addition 
tiled roof, now really well there are several enclosures of useful pasture land, IN ALL ABOUT 32 ACRES 
equipped and in good order. MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 

6 bed and dressing rooms TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (29551) 


(3 h, and c¢.), 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Well-fitted 


kitchen. URGENTLY REQUIRED 

HANTS OR EAST WILTS 

Country House of character 
With not less than 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, Garages. 
: ; 2 GARAGES Outbuildings. 2-3 cottages. Main electricity and water. 
Pleasant, easily maintained garden, partly walled, with lawns, orchard and small Grounds of at LEAST 15 ACRES, larger acreage considered: 

vegetable garden, in all ABOUT 1 ACRE Please send particulars and, if possible, photographs to: 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 

NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Oul-fired central heating. 


Main electricity and water. 


Owner’s Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32540) 


MAIDENHEAD, C E , 
SUNRINGGALas fe ana) GIDDY & GIDDY oenn Anes eee 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HOLLY SPRING, Nr. BRACKNELL, Berks CHALFONT ST. GILES 


London 25 minutes by rau. ad SALE LEE 8 SUPERIOR rp NZS INGS Near shops and public transport. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED AND EXCEPTIONALLY ‘Ancarly Georguieen ior uieae A COMPACT SPLIT-LEVEL BUNGALOW 


FITTED. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, | Carpets and rugs. Valuable oil paintings and water colours. | 3 bedrooms, luxury bathroom, large living 
f 7 ae i : gs. E int a 5 é arge living room, planned 
loggia, balconies to main bedrooms. Central heating. Pine 900028 of silver. Library of 2,600 books. English, Oriental | Kitchen. ' Partial central heating. Detached garage, 
OOTINg, HbTegiAs8 108 eer ouble garage. Charming | ond Continental china, ete. For sale by public auction on the Matured garden. 
Barcus premises on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 22 and 23. FREEHOLD £5,850 
FREEHOLD £7,125 Illustrated catalogues (price 2s.) from the Auctioneers: Gippy & Grppy, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross 
GipDy & GIDDY, 24, Mackenzie Street, Slough (Tel. 23379). GiIpDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). (Tel. 3987). 


SSOCIATED 


C. BRIDGER & SONS *“sihi"? HOAR & SANDERSON 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY EPSOM FARNHAM GODALMING GUILDFORD HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 
ASHTEAD: BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY. JEPSOM)_FARNHAM! GODALMING GRILBEORDSHASEEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORT wane 
OXSHOTT—EXCLUSIVE RURAL ESTATE 


GUILDFO RD 2 mile station, Waterloo 28 mins. 
FINE DETACHED PERIOD TOWN HOUSE BUILT 1956 
In delightful matured and secluded garden. Situated within a few minutes of the eee acer eins 
eet? Wide hall, cloakroom, treble aspect = é 
THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER RESIDENCE has charming lounge, dining room, kitchen/ ati i rel fat Lh 
accommodation of hall, cloakroom, lounge with fine panelling, study, dining room, breakfast room, 4 bedrooms, She 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms (2 with basins), bathroom, separate w.c. Detached garage. tiled bathroom, w.c. Large garage. ql i | AB “ 
Delightful gardens forming a perfect setting for the house. Delightful 1/2 ACRE garden. : a - B= } 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD : 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 
Ashtead Office, 12, Craddock 
Guildford Office, 15a, Swan Lane, Guildford. Tel. 68448/9. Parade, Ashtead. Tel. 3418/9. 


COUNTRY LIFE—NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


5, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


REQUIRED BY AN IMPORTANT CLIENT 


With international interests. 
ASCOT, SUNNINGDALE, MAIDENHEAD, WINDSOR 


_ Alternatively NEWBURY or similar area. Must be accessible to a landing strip. 


LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE TO RENT FURNISHED 
FROM MAY 15 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1961 


7-8 principal bedrooms plus staff accommodation. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Swimming pool an attraction. 


A SUBSTANTIAL RENT OF UP TO 100 GUINEAS PER WEEK PLUS 
STAFF FOR THE RIGHT PROPERTY !S ENVISAGED 


No commission required from the vendors. 


Details in the first instance to the retained Agents: CURTIS & HBNSON, London. 


66/68 HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 


GLORIOUS SECLUDED POSITION ON THE 
SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER 


Tn lovely unspoiled country 28 miles south of London. Within easy reach of main line 
stations with excellent trains to and from the City and West End for the business man. 


CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE IN THE LONG, LOW STYLE OF 
OLD ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 
Carefully restored, beautifully modernised and in excellent condition. 


The property possesses a most fascinating interior. It is nicely tucked away in 
a unique position in lovely secluded setting. 


3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. 


Large double garage. Second garage. 2 stalls. Detached brick-built cottage with 
2 sitting rooms, 2 bedrooms, bathroom and kitchen. 


Lovely old-world gardens with choice variety of flowering and evergreen trees and 
shrubs, small orchard and useful paddock with valuable road frontage. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., 66, Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 


HARPENDEN 
ST. ALBANS 
HITCHIN 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES ies) 


CONNELLS 


COUNTRY HOUSE DEPARTMENT 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


HAMPSHIRE—NEAR ROTHERWICK 


Between Basingstoke and Reading. 
In the heart of lovely unspoilt countryside, approached by a quiet lane. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN WHITE-RENDERED COTTAGE 


With 2 living rooms, garden room, 3 bedrooms and bathroom, Garage. Small 
garden. NO electricity. 


PRICE £2,650 FREEHOLD 
Agents: CurRTIS & HENSON, London. 
MAPLEHURST—NEAR HORSHAM 
Delightful rural village situation. 
IDEAL FOR CONVERSION 


Exceptionally well-built brick and tiled garage and stable block with 2 rooms over. 
Excellent paddock and orchard. About 34 ACRE in all with long road frontage. 


PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, London. 


Telephone: 
WHitehall 7761 


A MINIATURE ESTATE ON THE 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 
In delightful unspoiled countryside between Tunbridge Wells and the coast. 


SMALL QUEEN ANNE PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Commanding very lovely views. 
Recently the subject of considerable expenditure, in immaculate condition and 
economical to run. Long drive approach. Well-planned accommodation comprising 
lounge hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 4/6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. Garages for 3 cars. 


Superior cottage with 2 bedrooms, living room, bathroom and kitchen. Delightful 
secluded gardens and grounds, arable and pastureland. ABOUT 22 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERcER & Co., 66, Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 7761, 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD 


BEDFORD 
DUNSTABLE 


39, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 (Tel. GRO 3345), and 5, UPPER GEORGE STREET, LUTON, BEDS (Tel. LUTON 5910) 


SAUNCEY WOOD, HARPENDEN 


(14 miles Harpenden Station.) 
IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 


In a delightful woodland setting. 


4 bedrooms, attractive lounge, dining room, cloakroom, 


bathroom, kitchen. 


Full oil-fired central heating throughout. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Wg ACRE wooded grounds. 


PRICE £7,575 FREEHOLD 


20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 2307-8) 


NEAR WELWYN, HERTS 


Delightfully situated on high ground with fine rural views 
to the south. 


Originally part of a country mansion and now 
modernised. 
3 spacious reception rooms, 4/5 bedrooms, etc. 
Easily maintained grounds of 1 ACRE 
£6,850 FREEHOLD 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


REQUIRED FOR A PUBLIC 
nes COMPANY 


A PROPERTY WITHIN 40 MILESJOF LONDON, 


PREFERABLY ON THE NORTHERN SIDE 


Suitable offices of a prestige nature. Should be accessible 
by public transport and haye some grounds. Or a site 


would be considered. 


A SUBSTANTIAL PRICE WILL BE PAID 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
TPARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


BETWEEN GODALMING AND HASLEMERE 


Enviably placed with southerly views over a lovely Village Green. On bus route. 
1 hour London, 


Possessing considerable character after full renovation. 
Charming late Period 
House and the 
Smaller Next Door 
Cottage. 
3 or 4 bed and 
dressing rooms, 
bathrooms, offices. 
Main services. 
SEPARATE GARAGES 


Partly walled and other 
gardens. 


Early Possession. 


REASONABLY PRICED AT £3,650 AND £6,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Godalming Office. 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


Favoured tree-lined residential road, few minutes walk from the main line station 
(electric to Waterloo 1 hour). 


A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


; rem) aes rigs 5 3 

Commanding extensive fe ie Se ee Y *: | ‘BN 

views and having many ¥ ‘ 4 dee : 5 
refinements. ' foes : : 


4 bedrooms (fitted basins), 

tiled bathroom, panelled 

entrance hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms. 


Main services. 
Part central heating. 
BUILT-IN GARAGE 
Secluded 14 ACRE garden 


FREEHOLD £6, 250 
Sole Agents: Farnham Office. 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


} 
: 


SUSSEX. PULBOROUGH 3 MILES 


High up with views to the Downs and near golf course. 
Just over 1 hour London. 
PICTURESQUE LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 
MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 
Superbly equipped. 3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, hall, 
cloakroom, fine lounge with dining recess, kitchen, break- 


fast room. Main electricity. Central heating. Double 
garage. Attractive gardens. 


£7,225 INCLUSIVE OF ALL FITTINGS 


SUPERB POSITION 
5 MILES SEVENOAKS 


Facing due south. Magnificent views. 


CHARACTER HOUSE WITH LUCRATIVE 
POULTRY FARM AND MANAGER’S HOUSE 


5 beds (basins), bath, 2 reception, luxury bathroom. Full 
central heating. Garage with flat over. 
First-class buildings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 15 ACRES as a 
going concern. 


The property could be divided very easily. 


20, LOWER BAGGOT STREET 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 


WANTED URGENTLY 


HANTS OR SURREY LIKED, OR SOUTH- 
WEST COUNTIES, DORSET, SOMERSET, 
WILTS OR SOUTH COTSWOLDS 


PERIOD HOUSE liked or modern with character. 
4/6 beds, 2 baths, 3 reception. 
Must be quiet and secluded. 2/10 ACRES 
South aspect and view. 
Possession Spring 1961 or now. 
PRICE UP TO £10,000 
Details to G.C., c/o WILSON & Co. as above. 


RURAL WILTSHIRE 


A BEAUTIFUL MELLOWED PERIOD 
MANOR HOUSE 


The subject of considerable expenditure 


8 principal bedrooms with ample bathrooms, 5 reception 
rooms. Central heating. Beautiful timbered grounds. 


COTTAGES. FLAT AND GARAGES 
OVER 20 ACRES 


Further land and fishing might be available. 


OWEN MARTIN, suas. 


HERTS. 30 MINUTES LONDON 


In the Green Belt. 


PICTURESQUE 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception. Mains. Garage. 


Period barn, gardens, pasture and arable land. 


-FREEHOLD WITH 20 ACRES 
Would sell with less land. 


SURREY. SOUTH OF DORKING 


MODERN HOUSE WITH FARM OF 22 ACRES 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
All services connected. 
2 exceptionally fine ranges of piggeries. 
Rich pastureland. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
The Home Farm of a fine old Manor House adjoining. 


Telephone: 
Dublin 66613 


IRELAND 


BELFIELD HOUSE, KILPEDDER, CO. WICKLOW 


Situated 20 miles south of Dublin, in beautiful secluded 
country surroundings, approached by a drive. 


THIS SMALL 18th-CENTURY GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE, retaining many of the original 
features, is in exceptional condition, with 
every modern convenience, including OIL- 
FIRED CENTRAL HEATING throughout. 


THE HOUSE IS OVAL ENDED GIVING GREAT 
CHARACTER TO THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS 


Accommodation includes 
Drawing room (19 ft. by 19 ft.), dining room, study. 
3 main bedrooms (each with bathroom, etc., en 
suite) and 3 small rooms in attic; modern kitchen 
(Aga), pantries, etc., and a new staff wing with 
3 bedrooms (each h. and ¢.), and bathroom. 


Appointments to vi 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS 


High Street, SHEPTON MALLET, Som. (Phone 2357). 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM (Phone 53439). 


ON APPROXIMATELY 50 ACRES 
WAS "4 "7 


YARD contains garages, usual outhouses, dairy, 
tyings for 14 cows, lofts, calf house, ete. 


The LANDS of 50 ACRES in prime condition and 

almost entirely in grass, maintain a dairy herd. 

Very attractive lawns surround the house and there 

is a flower and vegetable garden of ABOUT 
1 ACRE. 


THIS SMALL PROPERTY, NEW TO THE 

MARKET, AND WITH LOW OUTGOINGS, 

IS STRONGLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
AGENT AND IS OFFERED FOR 


SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


ew and full particulars from the Sole Agent, as above. 


FOR WEST AND 
S.W. COUNTIES 


18, Southernhay East, EXETER (Phone 72321) 


MARLBOROUGH—HUNGERFORD AREA 
ABOUT £4,750. An excellent MODERN RESI- 
DENCE of quality (1912), secluded in matured garden, 
etc., 1 ACRE, on outskirts of good village in lovely 
country, with a fine south view. Good oak-floored lounge 
hall, large delightful sitting room, dining room, compact 
offices (need modernising), 4 bedrooms (one large), bath- 
room, etc. Main electricity and water. Garage and 
buildings. Redecoration needed, but property fully 
merits expenditure. 
Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


HEREFORDSHIRE. £5,750 
Attractive SMALL GEORGIAN COUNTRY 
HOUSE in lovely district. 

4/5 bedrooms. Main services. Garage and buildings. 
Old-world garden and paddock. 

ABOUT 21 ACRES 
Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


£2,950. A PRETTY WILTSHIRE COTTAGE 
IN LOVELY COUNTRY near Marlborough and 
Hungerford, adjoining Savernake Forest. Peaceful rural 
setting. 2-3 reception rooms, excellent new kitchen/ 
breakfast room, 3 bedrooms, new bathroom. Main 
electricity and water. Some further expenditure needed, 
but main “‘donkey-work” done. Garden over 1/2 ACRE. 
Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


Estate Agents 


SMITH STREET, ST. PETER PORT. Telephone: CENTRAL 3773 (5 lines) 


ST. MARTIN’S RESIDENCE 


in quiet locality. 


GUERNSEY —LOVELL & CO., LTD. 


CLOSE TO BAYS, CLIFFS AND HARBOUR 


2 reception, modern 
kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
2 boxrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MALMESBURY, N. WILTS, 1 MILE 


With a really lovely south view. 


A well-planned “Cottage Residence.”’ St. Michael’s, 
Lea. With fine large, sunny sitting room (24 ft. by 17 ft.), 
good dining room, kitchen with Aga and English Rose 
unit, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms (with basins), bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Fine lot of buildings. 
Pretty garden and 2 small paddocks. 11/ ACRES 
Auctioneers: Cheltenham (as above). 


Good order. 


Adjoining 


VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 
(Tel. Wentworth 2277) 


Delightful woodland setting. 


Very weil planned. 


Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 
4 good bedrooms, 2 bath- 


BANBURY 3 MILES. Close Good Village 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN STONE BUNGALOW 
Perfect sunny, easy-working plan. Rural views. 
Yo-ACRE garden. Lovely large living room, compact 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms (one with basin), bathroom, ete. 


Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


A PLEASANT, OLD COTSWOLD GRANGE 
; 3 miles from Stroud. £5,250. 
Pretty drive approach and having matured garden, about 
; 3/4 ACRE. 
2 reception rooms (double doors form room 34 ft. long 
for entertaining). 


Small study, kitchen with Esse, 5/6 bedrooms (basins). 


Main electricity and water. 2 garages. 
Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


WYE VALLEY 
A DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
WITH SUPERB VIEW 

Between Hereford and Ross-on-Wye. High up, secluded. 
Near bus and village. 2/3 reception rooms (one large); 
cloakroom (h. and c. and w.c.), 3 bedrooms (one large and 
one with basin), excellent modern kitchen. Main electricity 
and water. Garage, etc. Charming natural garden and 

, woodland, 11/7 ACRES. £4,500. 

Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


GOSLING & MILNER 


8, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, §8.W.1 


(Tel. Victoria 3634) 


VIRGINIA WATER 


10 mins. station. 1 mile Wentworth golf courses. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE 


~ 


- SUPPLEMENT—8 COUNTRY LIFE—NOVEMBER 10, 1960 
23, MOUNT STREET GROsvenor 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 \ \ ILSON Xx Ge): 1441 


2-bedroomed flat with 
lounge/dining room, 
kitchen and bathroom. 


rooms, excellent kitchen 
and offices. 

All main services. 
Central heating. 
Gas-fuelled boiler. 
Main drainage. 
DETACHED 
SINGLE-CAR GARAGE 
Very pleasant gardens, 
easy to maintain, over 
Yo ACRE 


Large garden with garage 
and conservatory. 


Main electricity, water, gas 
and septic tank. 


IDEAL AS FAMILY HOME OR SMALL PRIVATE HOTEL 
PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD, OPEN TO OFFER 


FREEHOLD £9,150 OR NEAR OFFER 


Further details from the Owner’s Agents: GosLIna & MILNER, as above. 


rv. 


COUNTRY LIFE—NOVEMBER 10, 1960 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


WEST SUSSEX 


BETWEEN WISBOROUGH GREEN AND FITTLEWORTH. Pulborough Station 5 miles. London about 48 miles. 
A REALLY GOOD COUNTRY PROPERTY SITUATED IN RURAL SURROUNDINGS 


A MODERN HOUSE : ey 


In first-class condition, standing in a 
secluded position approached by a drive 
shaded by limes. 


Built in 1928 of multi-coloured brick, part 
stone and tile hung house, with 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM 
MODERN KITCHEN WITH AGA 
BREAKFAST ROOM, 5 BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM, 2 BATHROOMS 
PLAY ROOM OR STUDIO 


New oil-fired central heating. 


Main electricity and water. Septic tank. 


GARAGE FOR 2 


3 NEWLY BUILT CEDAR WOOD 
LOOSE BOXES 


DEEP LITTER HOUSE FOR 350 


PLANNING PERMISSION FOR 


1 COTTAGE 
WELL LAID OUT AND STOCKED 
GARDEN 
PADDOCK and AMENITY WOODLANDS 


EXTENDING IN ALL TO 
17 ACRES 


Particulars from Joint Sole Agents: WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, Swan Corner, Pulborough (Tel. 232), and JoHN D. Woop & Co. (R.R.33605) 


URGENTLY REQUIRED FOR A CLIENT 
A PERIOD HOUSE 


HAVING 8-10 BEDROOMS AND 
APPROPRIATE NUMBER OF RECEPTION ROOMS 


WITH 300-500 ACRES 


THE PROPERTY SHOULD IF POSSIBLE BE WITHIN EASY REACH 
OF BATH 


Please send particulars in confidence to JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (CM) 


MAYfair 6341 


2, HIGH STREET, 
PETERSFIELD 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(15 lines) SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (Tel. 2087/8) 


JOHN DOWLER & CO., rat 


SUSSEX 


Rye 6 miles, Etchingham 10 miles. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE CONVERTED FROM 
TWO OAST HOUSES 


Situated close toa 
village and enjoying 
pleasant views. 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
sitting room, dining room, 
study, kitchen, 

4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity. 
Private water supply. 
LARGE GARAGE 
Lovely garden extending 
in all to about 
2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
Further particulars of JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (C.M.33538) 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


TELEPHONE 359 


NEAR PETERSFIELD, HAMPSHIRE 


LONDON 54 MILES 


3-4 BEDROOMS, 2 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SETTINGS 
IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


SOUTH WEST-WING OF A HANDSOME 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


BATHROOMS, 2 RECEPTION 
ROOMS (one 22 ft. by 17 ft. plus bay). 


USUAL OFFICES. ENJOYMENT OF UNIQUE 
PLEASURE GROUNDS. GARAGE 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION AND LAVISHLY 
EQUIPPED 


£7,000 LEASEHOLD 


For further details apply JOHN DOWLER & CO., F.A.1., as above. 


WALLINGTON 
PURLEY 
COULSDON 


GUILDFORD—WOKING 
CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE PROPERTY 
Valuable 314-ACRE paddock. 


4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 
bathroom. Garage. 1/-ACRE garden. 


In first-class order throughout. 


£6,700 FREEHOLD 
—————$—$—$—$—————————— 


HIGH GROUND NEAR FARNHAM 


Accessible seclusion. 
A NEW ARCHITECT-DESIGNED DETACHED 
BUNGALOW ON 1/-ACRE WOODED SITE 


3 bedrooms, large lounge/dining room, kitchen/breakfast 


Attached garage. 
£6,250 FREEHOLD 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 


3 miles East Grinstead. 


. Nearly new luxury home and 14 acres. 4 bedrooms, 
room, large reception hall, usual offices. Central heating. large living room, family-size kitchen, modern bathroom. 
Central heating. GARAGE. 
off select private estate. 
£10,750 FREEHOLD 


Secluded woodland setting 


GUILDFORD 


MORGAN, BAINES & FROST i 


DORKING 


WANTED 
WEST SURREY GENERALLY 
A Character Residence 


Secluded rural position, but not isolated. 3/4 bedrooms, 
1/2 reception rooms, usual offices. Minimum 1/2 ACRE 
garden. A period cottage would be particularly favoured. 


£7,000-£9,000 AVAILABLE 


Details, please, to Bridge Street, Guildford (Tel. 2849). 
Usual commission required. 


LIPHOOK, HANTS 


A select Private Estate of BERG-BUILT 
individual Character Homes about to be erected. 


Close to all services (65 minutes Waterloo). 
Accommodation to choice. 


PRICES from £6,450. 1/3rd-ACRE plots. 


For details of these and other properties throughout Surrey, apply Bridge Street, Guildford (Tel. 2849). 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE, 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Chester. 


IN THE CHILTERN HILLS 


Between Rickmansworth and Amersham. London only 24 miles. 


By order of Executors. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 

HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
3 fine reception rooms, 8 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 secondary or staff rooms and: 
bathroom. Main services. Central heating. Two modern 
staff cottages, garage and stables. Exceptionally 

beautiful gardens intersected by a trout river. 
IN ALL 12 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Also 82 acres of well-timbered Parkland—Let. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE WITH 21 ACRES OR HOUSE WITH A SMALLER AREA 
Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


By_direction of The Hon. Guy Strutt. DORSET COAST 
SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 
With! f t: t ivate b h a Il si ! i ' 
Inia favoured district between Bridgnorth, 4 miles, and Shrewsbury, 15 miles. DADE RO A I AS al : hone overlooking yar. 
THE REMAINING PORTIONS OF 3 
THE ALDENHAM ESTATE A SOUND STOCK AND ARABLE FARM 
HURST FARM—197 ACRES 
Excellent Attested Stock Farm suitable for dairying, with good house: 2 reception, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Substantial puildines pnd 2 cottages. Highly productive WITH SMALL MODERN HOUSE AND 
red loam soil. 
2 cottage holdings; 29 acres valuable woodland. ABOUT 366 ACRES 


THE ABOVE 233 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Also 2 smallholdings and pasture land, 85 acres. 
Let and producing £273/10/- p.a. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE GEORGE HOTEL, SHREWSBURY, 
ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, AT 2.30 p.m. 
(unless sold privately). FOR SALE BY AUCTION. UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY 


Solicitors: Messrs. ELAND HORE & CO., 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
W.C.2 (Hol. 1666). 


The property is in need of renovation and new accommodation for staff and buildings 


will have to be provided. 


Land Agents: Messrs. BALFOUR & COOKE, Shrewsbury, Shropshire (Tel. 2587). Further information from the Auctioneers: 
Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above: 
or Ceris, Broadway, Builth Wells (Tel. 3135). STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


SURBITON, WALTON, LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM, WOKING 


i a eee 
HORSHAM, SUSSEX IDEAL COUNTRY RETREAT SURREY HILLS 
Incorporating many contemporary features. Glorious position in lovely country lane, adjoining Queen’s PEASLAK E—betwe i L Gui 
ae ae <5 OPE ee te 3 Park area of North Downs, virtually few ae eon the n— between Darley dni Geis 


edge of Colley Hill. 

A PRETTY MODERN DETACHED COTTAGE 
originally the Lodge of a large estate. Excellent order 
throughout. Small hall, artistic lounge, cosy dining 
room, kitchen, 2\bedrooms, modern bathroom, Detached 

patuey 1/2 ACR 


KINGSWOOD 


Enjoying a lovely rural outlook yet within few minutes walk 
of station, golf course and shops. 


A CHARMING MODERN DETACHED 
RESIDENCE : 
With complete central heating. Attractively decorated : ¢ Pe 
ee r3 eran an ; as recmiee 5 ; ery 21 ft. rouse pound oe een dining room, break- . ' Sanaa CL 
> and in perfect order. hrough ast room with Agamatic boiler, downstairs cloakroom. DELIGHTFUL SETTING ab i i 
lounge. Open plan _dining/kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bath- Compact, well-appointed kitchen, 4 bedrooms, tiled bath- most attractive terraced varden. pinoy hell ee raat 
room, cloakroom. Underfloor heating. Many cupboards. room. Separate -w.c. Brick garage. 1/2 ACRE lovely to two loggias, drawing room, study, 5 bedrooms, bath- 


Well-screened garden. garden. room. Garage 
FREEHOLD. £5,600 OR CLOSE FREEHOLD £6,950 FREEHOLD £6,950 
Apply: 258, High Street, Dorking. Tel. 4071-2. | Apply: 6, Church Street, Reigate (Tel. 4422-3), Apply: 258, High Street, Dorking. Tel. 4071-2. 


NEWLAND TOMPKINS & TAYLOR, FA. 


PULBOROUGH (TEL. 300) OR PETWORTH (TEL. 3216) 


SITEFINDERS ttp. 


16, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 


OLD HOUSE, FITTLEWORTH 


In a most charming West Sussex village. 


EAST CORNWALL 


MAGNIFICENT SITE 


with wide views over the Tamar River Valley. AN IMMACULATE PROPERTY OF CHARACTER 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
F DRESSING ROOM 
3 ATTIC ROOMS 
2 GARAGES 
2 KENNELS 
Loose box with loft over. 
3 ACRES 


7 BEDROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS 
STAFF OR GUEST 
QUARTERS 
Oil-fired central heating. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
Woodland and paddock. 


a a a : STABLING 
FREEHOLD £6,000 WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Details: SITEFINDERS, LTD. (MAYfair 5784). 


in aa ht 


ADDITIONAL STAFF BUNGALOW, IF REQUIRED 


ESTATE 


relegrams: 
‘Estate, Harrods, London” 


| 4 MILES GUILDFORD 


In a lovely valley in an old-world village. 
400-YEAR PERIOD RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Kj 


A beam lounge/hall, a 
panelled living room and 
study (can be made into 

1 room), large dining room, 
cloakroom, 5 principal 

bedrooms (h. and c.), 

3 staff bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
first class offices. 

All companies’ mains. 
Efficient central heating. 
Garage for 3 or more cars 
with flat over. 


Beautiful grounds, easily maintained, lawns, flower beds, kitchen garden, orchard, 
etce., natural woodlands. 


FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: CROWE, BATES & WEEKES, Guildford 2864, or 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


DORKING 


Pleasant position on outskirts of this favourite town. Station 1 mile. 


A CHARMING MODERN (1938) HOUSE 


HALL, CLOAKS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Full central heating. 
Main services. 
GARAGE 
Attractive garden. 
ABOUT 1/2 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £7,950 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 807/809. 


ADJACENT RICHMOND PARK 


Delightfully situated in a private road (cul-de-sac). Accessible shops, schools and buses. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE 


2 fioors only. Has been 
newly decorated. 
throughout. 


Hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Ample electric light and 
power points. 


Central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Well kept gardens, with 


open outlook at the rear 
(over tennis courts). 


FREEHOLD £12,000. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 828. 


ONLY 14 MILES TOWN 


| Between Hainault and Epping Forests, in lovely country surroundings. In cul-de-sac. 
3 minutes tube station and buses. 


FIRST-CLASS SMALL FAMILY HOUSE 


Detached, built 1938. 
In enviable position 
with views. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 


Hall, 2 reception rooms (cr 
through room 30 ft. long), 
4 bedrooms (basin), 
bathroom. Oak floors. 


GOOD GARAGE 
Pleasant terraced garden. 


£8,500 FREEHOLD 
Only £63 R.V. 


Harrops Lp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent. Knightsbridge, S8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 827. 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX 


Overlooking Green Belt Country yet only 10 minutes from the station with excellent 
service of trains to town. 


A SPACIOUS DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Of exceptional character 
with particularly fine 
reception rooms and 

full central heating 
(oil fired). 


Hall, cloaks, 4 reception 
(one 30 ft. by 20 ft.), 
compact modern domestic 
offices, 7 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. Outbuildings. 


3 GARAGES 
Main services. 


Beautifully laid out garden 
of ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £16,500 OR AVAILABLE FULLY FURNISHED 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. EHatn. 807. 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


First-class position on a most sought-after private estate near Bognor and within 
2 minutes’ walk of the sea. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Parquet floors. 


Basins in bedrooms. 
Central heating. “3 


Hall, cloakroom, lounge 
(24 ft. by 15 ft.), dining 
room, 6 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 


GARAGE 


Charming but secluded 
and easily kept garden, 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 


oo. 
FREEHOLD £9,750 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Lxtn. 809 


WEST SIDE OF PURLEY 


Quiet situation in favoured residential area, 13 miles south of town, 2-3 minutes buses 
to main line station. 


EXCELLENT FAMILY HOUSE 


Detached and built 
about 1912. In good 
decorative order. 


Reception hall, 2 other 
reception rooms, breakfast 
room and kitchen, 
cloakroom, 5-7 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


Main services, radiators. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Pleasant garden of 
ABOUT 1/2 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £8,950. EARLY POSSESSION 


HARRODS LID., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 828. 


LOVELY PART OF MILL HILL 


Only 11 miles North of Town. Close to buses. Easy reach of shops and stations, 
(Northern Tube Line and St. Pancras Line). 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 


Built 1930, in beautiful 
quiet surroundings. 
PANELLED HALL 

2 RECEPTION ROOMS 

MORNING ROOM AND 
CLOAKROOM 
4 BEDROOMS 
(basins), 
BATHROOM 
Radiator. 
Oak floors and joinery. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
LOVELY GARDENS 

Including tennis lawn, just 

over 12 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 827. 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
POOLE FOX & SONS PRIGHTON 
RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 WORTHING 


BETWEEN 


WINCHESTER AND ALRESFORD 


In the Itchen Valley area within easy reach of fast train service to London. 


SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


In first-class decorative 
order. 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, lounge hall, 
2 reception rooms, 
study and offices. 


Garden and paddock. 


In all 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Fox & Sons, 32/34, London Road, Southampton 25155 (7 lines). 


WEST SUSSEX (BRIGHTON 10 MILES) 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN COTTAGE 
On high ground amidst lovely countryside, and having views of the South Downs. 


2 double bedrooms, 
lounge, dining room, 
kitchen, bathroom, 
separate w.c. 


Numerous outbuildings. 
GARAGE 


Attractive and well 
maintained garden. 
Paddock. 


In all 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117/118, Western Road, Brighton (Tel. Hove 39201, 7 lines). 


By direction of Lieut.-Commander H. W. P. Ernle-Evrle-Drax, RN. 


BERE REGIS, DORSET 


In centre of the village with valuable frontaye to main A35 road, 11 miles Dorchester, 
13 miles Poole, 17 miles Bournemouth. 


THE FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE 


THE CEDARS 


4 bedrooms, 2 dressing- 
rooms, bathroom, 

3 reception rooms, 
domestic offices. Several 
outbuildings. 
GARAGE 
Stable block. 


Gardener’s cottage. 


Main electricity and water. 


GOOD WALLED 
GARDEN 
Vacant 


House and grounds. 
Cottage let. 


Possession of 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON NOVEMBER 24 (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. PRESTON & REDMAN, Hinton House, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 
Land Agent: The Hon. M. D. ForrEscun, The Estate Office, Charborough Park, 


near Wareham, Dorset. 


Anctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 


(Tel. 24242). 


HANTS—DORSET BORDER 


With fine views over agricultural land. Bournemouth 17 miles, Salisbury 13. 


A MATURE HOUSE IN SECLUDED RURAL SETTING, about 3 acres 
of paddock, orchard and garden. 


Comprises: 2 reception 
rooms, breakfast room, 


4 bedrooms, usual offices. 


Old COACH HOUSE 
used as garage, and 
outbuildings. 


Main electricity, own water 
supply (mains at gate), 


modern drainage. 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 12/14, High Street, Ringwood (Tel. 24 and 1124). 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080) 


SUSSEX 


SEAFORD 


LEWES, SUSSEX 


NEWLYN, SOUTHOVER HIGH STREET 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENCH, close town and station. 4-5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, study, breakfast room, kitchen. 
Walled garden. 
All main services. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


NEAR LEWES 
THE COTTAGE, COOKSBRIDGE 
DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE, 


2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Secluded garden. Garage. All main services. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


garage and workshop. 


garage and small garden. 


£4,450 
Apply Uckfield Office. Tel. 532. 


LEWES, SUSSEX 
CHARMING DETACHED COTTAGE-STYLE 


CHARMING SMALL OAST COTTAGE, fully 
modernised and in excellent order. Close village and bus. 
5 miles from Haywards Heath main line station. 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, sitting room, dining room/kitchen, 
Main services. 
Apply Uckfield Office. Tel. 532. 


NEAR TO UCKFIELD 
in lovely surroundings. 
SMALL HOUSE OF GOOD. QUALITY arranged 
mainly on one floor. Allin sound condition with modern 
fittings. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
Main electricity and water. - 


£3,500 
(6282) 


(6292) 


RESIDENCE 


THE ABOVE TWO PROPERTIES: 


TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION (unless 
previously sold) at THE WHITE HART HOTEL, 
LEWES, on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, at 3 p.m. 


Apply Lewes Office. 


4 bedrooms, 2 reception 


on edge of Downs. 
rooms, study, cloakroom, 
bathroom. Just over 1/2 ACRE. Garage. Main services. 
FREEHOLD £7,750 
Apply Lewes Office. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
NEW MAISONETTES 


Pleasant position within reach of town centre and station. 


2 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, hall, lounge and 
balconies. Exceptionally well fitted. 


GARAGES AVAILABLE 
PRICE £2,850 (99-year Leases). 
Ready for immediate occupation. 
Apply Seaford Office. 


DOWNLAND VILLAGE 
BETWEEN LEWES AND EASTBOURNE 
DELIGHTFUL PERIOD COTTAGE-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
with uninterrupted views of South Downs. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge, dining room, 
modern kitchen, garage. 
Garden and paddock 31/7 ACRES 
OFFERS INVITED FOR THE FREEHOLD 


Apply Lewes Office. 


ROY SHARMAN, rrscs., rat 


Chartered Surveyor, Chartered Auctioneer and Estate Agent. 
13, SUTTON PARK ROAD, SEAFORD. (Tel. 2587.) 


By direction of the Exors. of the late Mr. J. Harding Browne. 
EAST BLATCHINGTON, SEAFORD 
KETLEY, UPPER BELGRAVE ROAD 
Near the old village church. 
Substantially built in 1923 in the Georgian style and in the market for the first time. 
i ry “F Detached Residence. 


South Aspect. 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
imposing hall with well 
staircase, cloakroom, 

3 reception rooms, 
sun loggia, 
ample domestic offices. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 


Charming, sheltered, part- 
walled garden and grounds 
with 218 ft. frontage. 


~ ABOUT 34 ACRE 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON THE PREMISES (unless sold privately) 
on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24, at 11 o’clock, preceding the sale of the 
valuable contents. 


_ Sole Agent: RoY SHARMAN as above. 


CHAPEL HOUSE, BURFORD, OXFORDSHIRE. 


DAVID MARSH 
ESTATE AGENT 
Burford 3226. 


COTSWOLDS 


A DELIGHTFUL SECLUDED COTSWOLD HOUSE 
6 miles from Cheltenham, commanding magnificent views. 
2-3 reception rooms, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Price and full details on application. 


PENN, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


A MATURE AND EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT HOUSE 
In the best part of Penn, adjoining open fields, yet very convenient for London. 
2 reception rooms (one 28 ft.), 4-6 bedrooms. Garage. Garden. Excellent condition. 
Details from the Sole Agents, as above. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE WINDRUSH 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT PERIOD HOUSE 
Carefully modernised, with pretty garden, garage, etc. 
2 good reception rooms, 5-6 bedrooms. 
Many attractive features. Convenient for Oxford, Cirencester and Cheltenham. 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents, as above. 
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) KENT OFFICES 


foe re  IBBE TT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. ~OMTED Te 224 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 REIGATE Tel. 5441 
SEVENOAKS—ON THE WILDERNESSE 


25 miles from London. Perfect seclusion. 


A RESIDENCE OF UNUSUAL MERIT 
ADJOINING GOLF LINKS 


Hall, cloakrooms, 3 reception rooms, nvrsery, 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, staff room 


Every possible luxury and convenience. 


Modern offices. Staff flat. 


AMPLE GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS 


WONDERFUL GARDENS AND WOODLAND 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE IF REQUIRED 


5 ACRES 


Main services. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £20,000 


Central heating throughout. 


Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. 52246) 


ROSEMARY COTTAGE, IDE HILL, NEAR SEVENOAKS SOUTHBOROUGH, KENT 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD COTTAGE Main line station 2 miles. 


In centre of village, overlooking SUPERIOR POST-WAR Loy 
: ion green. RESIDENCE > 
ounge-hall, 2 reception rooms, z P 

3 bedrooms, 2 boxrooms (possible a oles ante ey 
Use sas a jbedrooms),-pabhroomy cloakroom, study, model kitchen 


usual offices. Radiators. Main = rane rs 
electricity and water. Modern with. | Janitor. Integral’ garage. 


drainage. Garage and large garden Full central heating. 
room. ts, Beene garden, OVER 1/) ACRE GARDEN 
2 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR MISS GeUEEI) (alas Foic) 
AUCTION NOVEMBER 23, Inspected and recommended by 
1960. Owner's Agents: IBBETT, 
ee x Auctioneers: IBBETT,MOSELY, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, 
Ht CARD & CO., 125, High Street, London Road, Tunbridge Wells 


Sevenoaks. Tel. 52246. Tel. 446-7. 


LUXURY BUNGALOW OXTED, SURREY 
Designed, erected and occupied by an architect. Within'a few minutes walk of station. London 20 miles. 
. 4 SURREY (NEAR REIGATE) ATTRACTIVE i 


Bik Lovely spot t DETACHED RESIDENCE 
adjoining Common; High. 
8 bedrooms, bathroom, combined 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 


lounge, dining room, American- 
style kitchen. 
All main services. 
Central heating throughout. 
Garage. Easily maintained garden. 
FREEHOLD £6,250 FREEHOLD £5,950 
Vacant Possession. 


rooms, cloakroom. Garage. 
Secluded garden. 


All main services. 


: > 7 Inspected by I BBETT, MOSELY, 
Re nded. TBBETT, : 
MOSELY. MO ARD & C0. 67. CARD & CO., Station Road East, 
High Street, Reigate (Tel. 5441). Oxted (Tel. 2241-2). 


RANT & YOUNG Salih 4 gin ab 
~~" — «SWHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTS 


A CHARMING 
17th-CENTURY COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


WITH PLEASANT OPEN VIEWS OVER FARMLAND 


AUCTIONEERS 
SURVEYORS 
J : ; 


ENTRANCE HALL, LOUNGE WITH INGLENOOK, 2 OTHER|JRECEPTION ROOMS 
LARGE WORKING KITCHEN AND UTILITY ROOM, 4 BEDROOMS AND TILED 
BATHROOM 


TWO BRICK AND TILED GARAGES 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND WELL-STOCKED ORCHARD 


ABOUT 3 ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 


eae H.G. CHRISTIE 


“CHRISTLAND” 
REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


THIS iSLAND 


1S APPROXIMATELY FIFTY MILES 
NORTHWEST OF NASSAU AND IS 
STRATEGICALLY SITUATED IN THE 
MIDST OF THE WORLD’S FINEST 
FISHING 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


It enjoys an average elevation of forty feet above 
sea level and contains approximately 


150 to 200 ACRES 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


ARE TWO EXCELLENT 
AND A HARBOUR 


THERE BEACHES 


NASSAU HOME SITES 


«LITTLE STURRUP CAY,”” BERRY ISLANDS 
INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 
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CHRISTILE’S 


Announce the sale on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, of 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT JEWELS 


the property of 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL, The Rt. Hen: THE EARL OF,HAREWOOD, 


The Rt. Hon. THE COUNTESS OF ROSSE, THE VISCOUNTESS DE VESCI, COUNT GUY DE PELET, 
The Hon. MRS. JAMIESON. 


A highly important emerald and diamond necklace. 
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Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London 
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The brooches are the property of 
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iamond feather brooches 
Royal. 
Plain catalogues 6d. post free. 
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8, King Street, St James’s, London, S.W.1 


Illustrated catalogues (12 plates) 6s. post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


iamond necklace 


ificent sapphire and d 


A magn 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 9060 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 
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. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Very fine 18th Century carved gilt mirror. 
Height overall: 49” Width: 32” 


A member of the Antique Dealers’ Association 


One of a pair of fine and unusual Chippendale mahogany card tables. Width 3ft. 2ins. 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET 


TROLLOPE & SONS (LONDON) LIMITED Lonpon, W.C,1 
West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1 Telephone; Belgravia 4511 Telephone: MUSeum 2121 Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 


_T. CROWTHER « SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 

OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 

MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


NCSD Hes reg Ede? e 


Louis XVI Jaune LAMARTINE marble Chimneypiece with Ormolu mounts, of small size. 
Length of shelf 4’ 13” Total height 3’ 53” Opening width 2’ 8” Opening height 2’ 8” 


NO CATALOGUES 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 
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VALUATIONS «WORKS OF ART 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET : LONDON ‘W:1 


MAYFAIR 1486 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


This quaint address is approached 

by a narrow turning situated 

between Bond Street and South 
Molton Street. 


S tif ir r 

wH 

Vv 

e) 
A VERY FINE WILLIAM 9 i 
AND MARY SIDE TABLE ® Laci OF VENISON YARD 
of carved and gilt wood, the top decorated . BOND STREET 


with a gesso pattern in low relief. 
3ft. 8ins. long. 2ft. 2ins. deep. Circa 1695. 
Illustrated fig.14, page 278, The Dictionary of English Furniture by Ralph Edwards, Vol. III. 


a F 
* 


i} LA. 0saseeesnnnnany Nu unnhn ETT) (f a ; 


An unusual Hepplewhite table, the , | 
base painted black and gold on cabriole legs, 
the mosaic top inlaid with books and 
letters in trompe Voeil manner. i 
Length soins., depth 31ins., Height 344ins. | 


MALLE TT 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD, 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Will Sell by Auction 


in their Hanover Square Galleries 


at 1.30 p.m. 


on 


Wednesday, 16th November, 1960 


IMPORTANT JEWELLERY 
Also 


BIJOUTERIE, SILVER & PLATE 


The Property of 


Martin Benson Esq., Mrs. B. Pelham, I. C. Morrison Esq., 
Mrs. B. Robins and from other private owners. 


a 


A fine baguette diamond necklace 


On View Monday & Tuesday, 14th & 15th November 


Illustrated Catalogues 1/- from the Auctioneers Offices: 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. MAYfair 3774 


CHICHESTER ANTIQUES 


LIMITED 


Claude Joseph VERNET 


1714-1789. 
Oil painting, Mediterranean scene at sunrise. 


Canvas 29 inches x 1g inches. 


43 NORTH STREET, CHICHESTER 


Telephone 4882 EARLY CLOSING THURSDAY 


JOHN BELL « ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An extremely interesting and 
very unusual pair of Antique 
Regency Mahogany Cabinets, 
one of which is fitted with a 
secretaire drawer. Each cabi- 
net is 48 inches wide, 6 feet 
6 inches high and 24 inches 
deep. Period circa 1800. 


A small Antique Sheraton 
Mahogany Chest of Drawers 
with shaped bow front and 
crossbanded top. Length 36 
inches, height 36 inches, depth 
at centre 19 inches. Period 
circa 1790. 


BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: “‘Antiques,”” Aberdeen 
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SOTHEBY’S 


(FOUNDED 1744) 


announce the following SALES 
MONDAY, 28th NOVEMBER 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS (PART 1D 


the property of the late COLONEL M. ROBERT GUGGENHEIM of Washington, D.C. 


A ST. LOUIS PINK ENCASED OVERLAY WEIGHT 34 in. A BACCARAT SNAKE WEIGHT, 23 in. 
Illustrated Catalogue (19 plates, 2 in colour) 10/- 


TUESDAY, 29th NOVEMBER 
IMPORTANT ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


the property of MRS. JOHN BECKFORD, DR. AND MRS. STATHAM, MRS. E. R. F. LINDESAY, and other owners. 


A CHELSEA PLATE WITH BOYS ROLLING HOOPS, 9} in. RED ANCHOR MARK — A CHELSEA PLATE WITH “HANS SLOANE” DECORATION, FROM A DESSERT 
OOPS, 9} in SERVICE OF THIRTY-TWO PIECES, 8§in. RED ANCHOR MARK 


Illustrated Catalogue (15 Plates) 7/6 All Plain Catalogues 6d. Post Free 


: SOTHEBY & CO. 


Telegrams: 


Telephone: 


HYDe Park 6545 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


Established over 90 years 


MRS. SHIELDS LTD. 
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, HARRIET ST. - SLOANE ST., S.W.1. 
Tel: Belgravia 2651/2 


Fine 18th-century Mahogany Mirror with gilt enrichments, excellent 


A courteous quality service to simplify a $ az : 
nie Bs colour and condition. Size 3’ 6” high, 1’ 11” wide. 


your choice of Traditional Settees 
and Chairs, with craftsmen uphel- 
sterers to satisfy your needs faultlessly. : 

Decorative Furniture a_ speciality. : : Pee THOMAS LOVE & SONS 
Complete schemes carried out includ- i : : 

ing carpets, curtains, head boards 


and draped dressing tables. — PERTH 5 SCOTLAND 
MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
GRAMS: LOVES PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) 


WM. YOUNG 


ANITQOUES. AND GIN E ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 


515, LAWNMARKET, EDINBURGH 
Telephone: Caledonian 7617 


H.-W. KEIL, DE 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


129-131 PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Tel: Cheltenham 2509 


A most attractive quality 
Sheraton mahogany  side- 
board. Length 6’ 6”. 
Price £165. 


A fine quality early 19th-century rosewood breakfront cupboard inlaid with brass and 
having columns on each of the four corners. C. 1810, Length 5’ 10” Depth 20” Height 40”. 


An unusual Boar in fossil- 
iferous oolitic limestone. 
Length 2’ 3”, Height 1’ 10” 
Depth 10”, Price £115. 


TUDOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, KNOCKHUNDRED HOUSE, 


WORCESTERSHIRE MIDHURST, WEST SUSSEX 
Tel: Broadway 2108 Telephone 133 
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The quality Scotch 
for Christmas 


This Christmas pay your guests the 
compliment of serving “Black & White” Scotch 
Whisky. You’ll enjoy seeing how much they 
appreciate the smooth mellow character of 
this specially blended Scotch and hearing their 
unanimous approval of your good judgment 
in choosing Scotland’s quality whisky for their 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN’S”* 


FOUR SIZES 
Bottle - Half Bottle Flask 
Quarter Bottle Flask - Miniatures 


PRoouct oF scart 


BLACK & WHITE 


SPeciaL BLEno OF 
BUCHANANS 
CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISK! 
Lee Cocrvtew the, 


SOTCH WHISKY 01 STHLLERS 


pronucr OF SCO) 


“BLACK & WHITE 


t CHANAN'S 
CHOICE oLo ScoTcH WHISKY 


ENGLISH EXCURSIONS 


“The most intelligent topographer of 
our time ’’—New Statesman 


> 
> 
3 i 
F Geoffrey Grigson 
, “‘ The excursions of the title are as much journeys in the hinterland of >| 
his mind as into towns, villages, cities and mountains at home and 
> abroad . . . Everywhere he takes you he illuminates with imagination > 
> that which he factually describes. . . é 
3 
3 3 
ig P| 
< 
< 
<q 


‘* Wake room for this book on your bedside table, 
even at the expense of a thumbed favourite ”’ 
—Punch 16 photographs 
Obtain from Booksellers, Libraries, 30s. or by post 31s. from: 
2-10 Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 


1960 


1.302 

19 jewelled shockproof Gold 
plated waterproof model with 
snap back case. £13.10.0. 
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At Christmastime it’s good 
to know that you can trust a 
name, especially when your gift 
is something so important as 
a watch. SMITHS Watches will 
always give the accuracy and 
superbly individual style that 
will be a continuous source 
of satisfaction and delight. 
Fitted with ‘Permalife’ unbreak- 
able mainsprings and jewelled 
bearings, anti-magnetic and 
shockproof, they all carry the 
SMITHS guarantee. 

You can choose from 120 
beautiful models from 51/- 
to £63.10.0. Ask your Jeweller 
to help you make your 
selection. 


1,701 

Lady’s 17 jewelled model with 
rolled gold snap back case and 
integral bracelet. £15.10.0. 


TINS 
TETUATTTOC THA M1, 


Min 


Spey 
“23 LOLIEE 
us 


NAN Ze. 
SAIS 


The Unforgettable Gift 


SMITHS CLOCK & WATCH DIVISION 


Sectric House, London, N.W.2. 


Showrooms: 179 Great Portland Street, W.!. 
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Pane 
elegant | 


Now... is the renaissance of ermine, Ermine fashioned with art and panache. 

Ermine in the lightest, haziest of shades, Ermine in the deepest of darks, 

Ermine by Maxwell Croft, as part of his magnificent collection newly on show 
furs by at his Bond Street salons, This model in Russian Ermine, 675 guineas, 


MAXWELL GROFT 


105-106 New Bond Street, W.1, Tel: MAYfair 6226, Also at 46 Milsom Street, Bath and at Brights of Bristol 


first name in furs 
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The most durable watch of all time 


hana nate 


6 


The test of forty-six years including 
wide setvice in two World Wars has 
demonstrated the astonishing ability of 
the Land and Water Watch to remain 
accurate under all climatic conditions. 
Now, today’s handsome version of this 
celebrated watch enjoys the same proven 
supremacy as its illustrious predecessors. 


Waterproof—shockproof—stainless steel 
* Fully Guaranteed for 2 years £26. O. O. 
Call or write for further details, 


ASPREY and 
BIRCH & GAYDON LTD 
153 Fenchurch St » London ECS 


Manne 
This unforgettable coffee liqueur is one of the 
delights of the Caribbean. A fine liqueur— by 
itself, or served with after-dinner coffee. “Tia 
Maria” is subtly blended with Blue Mountain 
coffee which is why it goes so perfectly with 
coffee. Try it—today! 


THE JAMAICAN COFFEE LIQUEUR 
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...but everyone 
has a ‘double’ 
when it’s 


Fidelity 


She knows beauty when 
she sees it...and when 
she hears it....She found 
the finest technical re- 
production and superbly 
crafted furniture in match- 
ing TV, Stereo and High 
Fidelity Cabinets—with a 
choice of Queen Anne, 
Sheraton, Louis XVI and 
, Georgian stylings. 


f. 
3 


r 
’ 


cme |} 6 THE ONE SCOTCH 
clity THAT STANDS OUT 


Write for an illustrated brochure to 28 South Street, Mayfair, W.1 (GROsvenor 4686) 
or see your appointed Period High Fidelity agent. 
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There is only one proper blending 
of Benedictine's exquisite flavour 
with Cognac’s superb dryness. 

It is achieved in Benedictine's 
own bottled B & B, 

made at Fecamp, France. 

The result is perfection... 
always uniform, always delicious. 


‘IN THE BOTTLE WITH THE GOLD SEAL 


Warm the WHOLE room with a 
Belling Zephyr Electric Heater... 


INFRA-ZEPHYR 
Latest 2? kW model provides choice 
of 7 combinations of background 

and direct radiation infra-red heat. 
Finish: OLD GOLD/Bronze 


Price: £19.19.5 


ZEPHYR CONVECTOR 
Portable and Wall- 
fixing models for 
1,2 0r3 KW with 
3-heat switching. Remote 
thermostat control available. 
Finish: OLD GOLD/Bronze. 


From £l | 4. | 0 


RADIANT ZEPHYR 


Combined reflector fire and 
convector. 24 kW Portable 
and Wall-fixing models 
with 5-heat switching. 

Finish OLD GOLD/Bronze 


Price: £14.6.5 


For real comfort in winter you need gentle, background warmth over the whole room, 
And that’s what you get from these handsome Belling Zephyr convectors—friendly 
warmth that wraps round you wherever you are. You can choose between free-standing 
or Bye OUTS models, and you can even have a reflector or infra-red fire-bar to 
switch on when you want extra local heating. The Zephyrs are 
only part of the Belling range of electric fires—the largest range 
in the world, See them at your Electrical Shop or Showroom. 
Send off the coupon below for our free 100-page colour catalogue; 
it illustrates the whole range in colour with full descriptions, and 
prices. There are pages of handy electrical hints too. Send for 
it now. No obligation. No follow-up callers. We guarantee that. 


Post this to 


| Belting & Co. Ltd., Enfield, Middr. 


ot sin Soe RE ee | 


CL/10/11 Lea 


CRC 339 
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 F could be more 
perfect... 


Way out of town now, with the rolling, unfolding beauty 
of the countryside all around . . . two of you walking, 
talking, ambling, rambling, for pure, pure pleasure. 
Leave your car, leave your cares 
(but certainly don’t leave the Lindt 
Lunch Tablets), and wander through 
the pure gold of a lovely afternoon, 
The enchantment will be complete. 


THE CHOCOLATE OF 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


Success at its most successful may leave little time 
for true pleasure, yet the Balkan Sobranie smoker 
knows that in a twinkling of a match he can 
look forward to incomparable moments of delight. 
Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco, a rich and rare 
tobacco, a subtle admixture of mature Virginia 
and the finest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Price: 6/2d 


the ounce. 


CRC 124 
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GREATNESS- 


costs a little extra 


Your good taste will tell you that Beefeater Extra Dry, 
the gin that’s distilled from pure grain— 

is gin as it should be. 

t in a dry martini—the Beefeater Martini—or 
“on the rocks’’, and you will enjoy Beefeater 
Extra Dry at its very best. True, Beefeater 
will cost you more than ordinary gins, 
X but extravagance was never more 
magnificently justified. 


37/- A BOTTLE 


a) ks 
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BEEFEATER 
EXTRA DRY GIN 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED » LONDON SE11 + DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 


UUNLMUULN LAAN 


Wise Oe. 


Calf leather uppers in attractive colours, 
Microcellular Vulcanised soles and modern slim fitting 
styles set a new standard of elegance in 
sheepskin-lined footwear from Glastonbury. 


Write for details to 


R. J. DRAPER & CO. (CHILKWELL) LTD. 


GLASTONBURY - SOMERSET 
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ELEGANCE 


Lepeteenss 


ENCEOSING 


EXACTINESS 


—that’s the luxury Of 


LONGINES 


THE WORLD’S MOST HONOURED WATCH 


Ref: 408—at £48 10s.—man’s slimline Longines 

in 9ct. gold on Crocodile strap. Also available in 18ct. 
Other models from £25-£500. 

From leading jewellers everywhere. 


L104 
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An elegant and exclusive gift! 
Macclesfield Silk Ties 


in the famous 


‘*Prince of Wales’’ check 


By special arrangement with the Macclesfield Silk 
weavers, this pattern, so sought after by discerning 
men in the 1920’s and 30’s, is now available again. 
Hand made from the finest silk ina variety of colours, 
it is suitable for both town and country wear and 
the intricacy of weaving makes cheap imitations 
impossible to produce. 


Ties can be cut either two or three from the square, 
and single ties of any colour are supplied. 


Patterns of the ten different colourings will be sent 
on request. ’ 
Three from the square 30]- each 
Two from the square 45/- each 


Post and packing free in Great Britain, 
Obtainable only from 


WI LER. OLIVER 


Makers of exclusive ties since 1561 
9-8 == Mi ARK Ea ae SiehRee bln ECE S TER 


For the sheer 
joy of wearing 
a watch that gives 
pride of possession in 
its elegance and 
complete confidence 

in accurate time-keeping 

CHOOSE from 
the famous Bernex 
range. Illustrated is 
the Lady’s 9 carat 

watch on 9 carat 

Bracelet. Ref. 
5178, at 
£32.10.0. 


SWISS WATCHES 


Gee. Lowen Lid. 


Frederick Street, Birmingham 1 


; > London Office and Service for the top executive Reversible Blotter .. £10 5 0 

( 34, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 ‘ r Paper Tray £10 2 6 

. [ This distinguished Desk Set is Rocker Blotter £5 2 6 

, designed and made by Finnigans Pen Tray .. wie . £haRSO 
For the man of the house, too, a Bernex . ‘ 5 

Bea es watch meets every requirement. For in their own factory in natural- Memo Pad Ae £4 5 0 

IPT AML AEC SN AN Walon A coloured English saddle hide. Waste Paper Tub i. SLL S26 


almost incredibly slim, is automatic, 
calendar and waterproof. In rolled | 5 3 : 
gold it costs as little as £20. Ref. 5255 Also obtainable in a variety of colours 


and leathers. 


CAR 
S DY 
RN 


eS The set seen above has been airs 
, : 
arcs meer ae innigans 
ARE lesigned by Robin Day. L.. 
OBTAINABLE 
FROM FINNIGANS, 27, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W1 MAYFAIR 4711 
YOUR and at their delightful Countryside Store at 
JEWELLER WILMSLOW. CHESHIRE. Telephone: Wilmslow 5381 
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VELASQUEZ’S COUNT DUKE OF OLIVAREZ, BY COURTESY OF THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


The lady who knows what she likes. And what she 
likes is always the best ofits kind. In the art world, a famous 
old master. In the social whirl, an equally famous old sherry. 
A fastidious type! Certainly. And full of feminine wisdom, too. 
For the sherry she’s chosen is Harveys, a sherry which con- 
noisseurs call the noblest, most distinguished grandee of Spain. 


i ‘| HARVEYS BRISTOL CREAM 24/6 ‘ . 
HARVEYS BRISTOL DRY 21/6 To Her Mayesty 
ee i ll A, wl WY) Ld) a) KS) HARVEYS BRISTOL MILK 20/6 fon EC 


‘oy pistol 
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Guide to Cognac... 


You have lost your way, monsieur? Then we—my dog and 
I, you understand— must take the blame. For we obscure 
your view of the milestone. 

Permit metohelp you. Youarein ‘La Grande Champagne’ 
—the very heart of the Cognac district. To you, perhaps, 
that means nothing: but to me it means everything. 
Ecoutez un moment... 

I work for Les Hennessys. They will accept only those 
brandies that come from La Grande Champagne for their 
V.S.O.P. Cognac, not just FINE CHAMPAGNE like some other 
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V.S.O.P. Brandies, but GRANDE FINE CHAMPAGNE — and that, 
monsieur, is something unique... like your formidable 
motor, or si vous permettez, the elegance of Madame your 
wife. 

Ah! So you have just come from a visit to La Maison 
Hennessy in Cognac? Then you will have seen with your 
own eyes the largest stocks of Cognac brandy in the world. 
But remember, it is I in my vineyards of La Grande 
Champagne who have helped to build their quality. 
Straight on for Bordeaux, monsieur—cet bon voyage! 


HENNESSY V.S.O.P 


Every drop of Hennessy V.S.O.P. Brandy is “GRANDE FINE CHAMPAGNE” from the finest vineyards 
of the Cognac district. And Hennessy XO? Ca va sans dire! 
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NEED AND GREED IN LAND USE 


ECAUSE no new legislation on land use is 
B contemplated there could be no reference 
to the subject in the Queen’s Speech open- 
ing the new session of Parliament. Some recog- 
nition of the shortage of land as a major 
domestic problem was, however, given by Mr. 
Henry Brooke, Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, in making it the subject of what 
he had to say to the Federation of Registered 
House Builders on the following day. He 
declared that, while he could promise them 
enough building land, he could not promise it 
would be cheap or located exactly where “‘the 
client or the builder would best like it.’’ The 
Minister was right to say yet again: ““We cannot 
increase the size of our island,”’ for it is only by 
the repetition of that simple truth that builders 
will remain aware, as their industry booms, of 
how necessary certain limitations are under 
which planning proceeds and how inevitable it 
is that regulations governing the choice of sites 
and the designs of buildings will multiply. 

“My task, along with the local planning 
authorities,’’ he said, “‘is to make sure that green 
belts are preserved, that the beauty of the 
countryside and the coast is not irrevocably 
spoilt and yet there is enough land available for 
all the new houses and schools and roads and 
factories and power stations.” To that descrip- 
tion of his duties Mr. Brooke added: “‘My busi- 
ness is to see that there is no waste of land and 
there are no artificial shortages of land in some 
places through development plans falling out of 
date.”’ This last task is one that must demand 
more attention as the population figures 
increase and outrun earlier estimates. For that 
reason the Minister has asked local authorities 
“to re-examine their plans and to review their 
densities and to make sure that no land well 
suited for building remains.” 

In a highly informative article in the cur- 
rent issue of Housing Review Professor L. 
Dudley Stamp presents something in the nature 
of a Land Budget, showing what land we have 
with which to meet competing needs. One point 
he makes (of particular interest to those who 
quote American practice as a model for our road 
planners) is that, whereas the land area of the 
United States works out at 12 acres per head of 
the population, we in Britain have less than 1.1 
acres of land of all sorts; for England and Wales 
alone the figure comes down to 0.75 acres per 
head, “‘out of which 0.5 is at present improved 
farm land (crops and grass).’’ Professor Stamp 
finds that between 1945 and 1955 “‘roughly the 
transfer of open land to other uses has been run- 
ning at the rate of 50,000 acres a year.” He 
condemns the view that the situation is one of 
conflict between town and country, ‘‘or worse, 
between the preservation of agricultural land 
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and the natural expansion of housing.”” On the 
density of housing he says that if all our 50 
millions were rehoused on the standards set for 
the New Towns (17 or 18 persons per acre gross) 
“perhaps another million acres of open land 
would be needed.’’ He emphasises the necessity 
to conserve all that may be possible of our better 
agricultural land, remembering that our best 
farm land is undoubtedly 20 times as productive 
as our poorest, and that if good agricultural land 
is taken for other purposes, we cannot upgrade 
hill land to take its place. 

His conclusion is simply expressed: “In our 
land we have a small cake, but unlike most good 
cakes, so varied as to satisfy all tastes, so long as 
we are not greedy in demanding more than our 
share.’’ Seen in this light, the Minister’s duty in 
relation to the problem of land use is, by 
reference to our available resources, to test for 
greediness every claim for land, whether it be 
required for housing, institutions, defence or 
industry. 


NO FEAR FOR ARCHITECTURE 


IR WILLIAM HOLFORD, the new presi- 

dent of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, is author of the most brilliant plan- 
ning scheme of our time, that for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral precincts, and also chairman of the 
Advisory Committee to the Minister of Housing 
on the preservation of historic buildings. So he 
could speak with particular insight, in his 
inaugural address, about the conflict between 
creativeness and protection, which architects 
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CHEMICALS IN THE SOIL 


ROM time to time fears have been expressed 

that some of the powerful new chemicals 
being used in agriculture and horticulture may 
have long-term effects that have not been fully 
appreciated. Anxiety will certainly not be 
lessened by the results of recent investigations » 
at the National Vegetable Research Station con- 
cerning the retention in the soil of certain | 
insecticides now in wide use. Dieldrin, which is 
a particularly effective killer of fly larvae, and 
is used against such pests as carrot fly, onion 
fly and cabbage-root fly, appears to be one of 


- the worst offenders, for even after four years 


half the dieldrin originally applied is likely to 
remain in the soil. The amount retained may 
be even higher on fen soils, which hold chemicals 
of this kind much longer than soils with a more 
normal organic content. It follows that if crops 
requiring dieldrin protection are grown in fairly 
close rotation and normal applications of the 
chemical are made on each occasion, there will 
be a steady build-up of dieldrin in the soil, 
which may soon reach highly undesirable and 
yet totally unsuspected levels. The danger, 

though less, is still considerable with aldrin 
and lindane, and now recommendations have 
been worked out for gradually decreasing appli- | 
cations of these designed to preserve them at a' 
more or less level status. It would, of course, 

be even better if new chemicals could be digs 
covered equally effective as insecticides but with 
a far shorter life in the soil. 


and authority—have to resolve. Rightly, he 
deprecated fear (fear of change or getting some- 
thing worse) as a motive for trying to preserve 
buildings; but he emphasised, obliquely, that it 
will continue to be justified until ‘‘some hard 
thinking, on fiscal and administrative as much 
as on architectural lines,’ is given effect. He 
indicated, with characteristic irony, the chief 
subjects to which that thinking has pretty 
quickly to be applied. He would venture to 
prophesy, he said, “‘that this country will suc- 
ceed in avoiding an urban landscape dominated 
by office buildings . . . which brings the highest 
return except perhaps for illuminated adver- 
tisements.’’ And he imagined that ‘“‘we shall not 
allow tall functional, cellular, slabs and towers 
to displace all other buildings of smaller scale 
and greater individuality, such as clubs and 
music halls and theatres, small libraries and 
galleries, and the varied structures that enshrine 
social history and provide for social leisure.” 
The sting in these bland forecasts lies, of course, 
in their having coincided with a vast property- 
investment merger interested, among much 
else, in Piccadilly Circus. 


DRAINAGE CHARGES 


UST when autumn rainfall records have been 

broken in England and flood waters are 
everywhere, the Government bring forward a 
new Land Drainage Bill. Though the coinci- 
dence is fortuitous, our present experience 
underlines the need for bringing the law of land 
drainage up to date. Nine years have passed 
since the Heneage Committee recommended 
that drainage authorities should be made 
responsible for additional work and be given 
more revenue by putting a charge on agricul- 
tural land outside the areas served by the 
internal drainage boards, where considerable 
drainage rates are already levied. The new 
Bill, which is a compromise agreed by land- 
owners, farmers and drainage authorities, 
makes a more selective approach by proposing 
two restricted charges for drainage. The first 
is a general charge that everyone will pay, 
restricted to Is. in the £ on Schedule A» values: 
this will bring in about £500,000 a year extra 
for drainage work on main rivers. The second 
is a special charge to pay for local work in the 
interests of agriculture subject to the Minister’s 
approval, after public enquiry if necessary. 
Those who will benefit most directly will still 
pay most in drainage charges. The Bill seems 
a sensible compromise agreed by the parties 
who will pay as well as those who will administer. 
Parliament will, it is to be hoped, give the Bill 
a speedy passage and provide a new impetus 
to drainage work where it is needed. 
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Next Week’s Issue 


Country Lire of November 17 will include 
articles on Pershore, Worcestershire, by Bryan 
Little; on the problems raised by higher farm 
values, by Cincinnatus; on means of combating 
viruses in apples, pears and plums, by John L 
Jones; and on glass engraved by Americar 
craftsmen, by E. M. Elville. The issue will alsc 
contain a report by O. L. Owen of the Rugby 


Union match between the South Africans anc 
the London Counties. 
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G. Douglas Bolton 


ESTUARY AT SUNSET: ALNMOUTH, NORTHUMBERLAND 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


VISION of myself riding on a donkey has 
A amused some of my friends who think 
that it would suit me; but a reader 
suggests that if I can’t have a donkey, I might 
get a goat. A goat could pull a little cart up to 
the garden. In this proposal the suggestion that 
I should ride has obviously been overlooked. 
Goats aren’t built to take weight such as mine. 
But a goat, if of the appropriate sex, could 
provide us with milk from which we could make 
cheese. 

Goats, Iam informed, can be relied upon to 
eat down all the underbrush. They appear to be 
the nearest thing to a walking incinerator that 
nature can produce, and one has only to tether 
the goat to keep it within reasonable bounds. 
Well, to be truthful, I have a book on goat- 
keeping, and I also have a book on pig-keeping 
—two very good reasons, so far as I am con- 
cerned, for keeping neither goats nor pigs. 
Until they produce automatic goats that feed 
and milk themselves and pigs of a like design, 
lam afraid I must say no to either. 


* * 
* 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when 

we had hens, ducks and geese making free 
of the place. Were they self-reliant and capable 
of looking after themselves? They certainly 
were not. The geese made a devil of a noise 
when they thought that they should be fed, 
which was almost every half hour of the day, 
and hens roosted in the trees and laid away and 
generally behaved with abandon. In addition 
to these minor drawbacks, they got hold of our 
conscience, and we had to come back to lock 
them up, beat them out of bushes and corner 


By TAN NIALL 


them to put them safely to bed. We couldn’t 
leave the place without feeding them, and I 
listened for the fox and thieves at all hours of 
the night. 

Not that we were troubled by either, I 
must admit; but to keep a goat would put us 
back on the ball and chain, and the argument 
that we could keep pheasants, peacocks, or even 
alligators would surely follow. I have, however, 
killed off the goat that never was before it even 
gets started on chewing up our tangles of black- 
berry and blackthorn (what gastric juices goats 
must have!), as I destroyed the poor donkey, 
by imagining it devouring bushels of yew leaves. 
I shall not listen to anyone who tells me that 
goats don’t eat yew. This goat did! 


BA AAAMWANAMA AMMA? 


QUEEN BEE 


INTER has fastened hey in chains of frost, 
And there in a crease of the pelmet she must 
sta 
While the tumultuous leaves, November-tossed 
Whittle the carcass of the year away. 
What's in her mind now, fuddled with sleep and 
chilled? 
Thought of the buttercup-tinctured meadows where 
Her workers toiled, tottering nectar-filled 
Hivewards at evening, leaving the calyx bare? 
Or does she remember her suitors’ spiral plume, 
The seething flight, the ultimate ecstasy? 
Or dream of those tangled vaults whose oily spume 
Glutted her senses with their pungency? 
Rigid, she loathes the season’s bitter lack ; 
Not all her longing can lure bold summer back. 
JEAN KENWARD. 


PRAYS are the rage almost everywhere 

nowadays. You might say that this is the 
age of the domestic spray or the age of the 
propellant, which is the technical secret of the 
tin container of fluids with which one can make 
foul air pure, dispel an invasion of ants or knock 
down anything from a midge to an outsize in 
horse-flies. 

I must admit that I am a bit of a 
spray fiend myself, and many a wasp has been 
shot down with ten times the amount of vapor- 
ised poison that need have been used as a result 
of my enthusiasm for the things. One can treat 
roses with a little hand spray of this sort, killing 
greenfly at the pressure of a finger, and there is 
no end to the sorts of sprays one can get. 

The other day I was pleased to learn that 
a friend who is in this line of business had 
thought up a new one—a spray that a dry-fly 
fisherman can carry in his waistcoat pocket to 
use on his fly before he floats it to the fish. 
It had to come, of course. No more dunking 
flies in bottles of oil, or lubricating them with 
different substances known as flotants. Let us 
have a spray for the job! 


* * 
* 


SEE the thing being carried yet a stage 

farther. There isa time, and I propose to tell 
my friend about it, when the water becomes 
oily and calm and the line simply will not sink 
because the surface tension has gone. The thing 
that is needed here is a spray—a larger spray 
than that normally marketed, and one that will 
enable the angler to spray a good part of the 
lake’s surface so that he can float his line as 
well as his fly and fish away to his heart’s 
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content. I should be very happy to buy several 
tins of the stuff, provided it didn’t repel the 
trout. 
* “ * 

HE great visitations we have had from 

migrating birds have made me think a great 
deal about the subject. These are mainly, I 
should think, local migrations or birds in 
passage from one part of the country to an- 
other. At first I saw mainly mistle thrushes, 
but then large numbers of blackbirds haunted 
the garden. They, no doubt are searching 
among the fallen leaves for the succulent items 
of diet that are to be found in decaying matter, 
but they battle like furies, and the reason 
might be that they are all avid for enough food to 
carry them safely on to the next stopping-place. 

Tits and finches are numerous, too; they 
search the bark of the trees in large numbers. A 


good few wrens are also to be seen as well. No 
starlings have passed over yet, but starling 
migrations in my part of the world are mainly 
an indication of hard weather inland. Oddly 
enough, the large numbers of woodpigeons we 
saw a month or so ago have diminished. The 
explanation could be that the fields round 
about contain only small sections of kale and 
roots suitable for pigeons. The stubble is being 
turned under and only the berries remain. 


* * 
* 


T is, I feel sure, a different pattern from that 
prevailing twenty or thirty years ago. The 
hay harvest is quicker now than it was and the 
corn harvest follows and is completed in a much 
shorter span of days. It is logical to assume 
that the cover for insects and the cover for 
young birds is of shorter duration than it used 
to be, so that the movement of birds in 
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arable areas is affected. Certainly the breeding 
and survival of game birds must to some extent 
be affected by the shorter harvesting period; 
and I fancy that such operations as making 
silage, which exposes the thick grass at ground 
level, cannot but affect the insect life on which 
all kinds of birds depend. 

Following harvest comes the turning of 
stubble, which takes place much more quickly 
and encourages birds to move after the plough. 
Birds such as'jackdaws and gulls benefit. Birds 
that lived on the old stubble are forced to move 
on, the larve, insects and spiders being turned 
in. The habits of gulls are said to be changing. 
I think the explanation here, and in the case 
of many other birds, must be connected with 
the changing ways of husbandry and mechanical 
methods employed, to say nothing of the taking 
in of margins by closer ploughing and the 
grubbing up of hedges. 


STATELY INFERNOS 


11 great houses in the British Isles have 

been involved in fires that have taken 
a severe toll of damage; and at least four have 
entirely perished in flames. The shocking fact 
is that the number of these fires is rapidly 
increasing. Why should this be so—and how 
can it be remedied? Indeed, is there still time 
to prevent another catastrophe like that at 
Coleshill in Berkshire? 

In seeking the chief causes of these 
tragedies, one has only to recall the case his- 
tories of some typical stately infernos. Since 
the end of the war no fewer than 32 country 
houses have been ablaze; but this is not to say 
that these fires are an exclusively modern 
occurrence. We can read of frequent fires in 


A grea since the beginning of 1959, 


famous homes from Longleat onwards; and 
in the late 18th century alone, large parts 
Derbyshire, Nottingham 


of Bolsover Castle, 


1 and 2.—ASSINGTON HALL, SUFFOLK, BEFORE AND (below) 


By DONALD W. INSALL 


Castle, Hampstead Marshall, Berkshire, Hen- 
ham Hall, Suffolk, and Sutton Place, Surrey, to 
mention only a few, were destroyed by flames, 
In the early 1800s the 17th-century Belvoir 
Castle, Leicestershire, was burnt to the ground; 
and much of Seaton Delaval, Northumberland, 
and Bramham Park, in the West Riding, was 
gutted. In Victorian times, houses such as 
ingestre Hall, Staffordshire, and Stoke Bruern, 
Northamptonshire, were ravaged; and the 
castles of Naworth, in Cumberland, Windsor 
and; Warwick all suffered serious fires in the 
years 1844, 1853 and 1871. The present century 
has seen many old houses lingering into a 
dangerous modern age with outdated methods 
of fire prevention. 

In the years before the second World War 
an almost incredible number of houses, including 
some as important as Stourhead, Wiltshire, 
Burley-on-the-Hill, Rutland, Hagley Hall, 


AT THE END OF THE 


DISASTROUS FIRE OF AUGUST 28, 1957. The cause of the fire is unknown 


Worcestershire (Fig. 6), Witley Court, Worcester- 
shire, Stoke Edith, Herefordshire, and Lees Court, 
Kent, all had priceless interiors gutted. Castle 
Hill, Devon, was consumed in March, 1934, when 
it was being featured in the pages of COUNTRY 
Lire. A tragic loss in 1929 was Lulworth 
Castle, Dorset, built about 1600, its design 
owing something perhaps to medieval Nunney 
Castle and to the Bastille. The Wyattesque 
interior was completely destroyed, leaving the 
lonely overgrown shell we see to-day. Hagley 
Hall was burnt on Christmas Eve, 1925, and 
glorious plasterwork perished; but Lord Cobham 
later had the house reinstated to exactly its 
former grandeur, almost entirely from his own 
memory, supplemented by Country Lire 
photographs. 

After the war and the great conflagration 
at Castle Howard, in the North Riding, these 
blazes seem to have become suddenly endemic; 
and the Fire Protection Association, to whom 
I am indebted for much information, began 
keeping records of all important fires. One type 
of house in particular suffered badly—the 
Scottish Victorian baronial mansion. Three 
were destroyed in as many years: Dunira, 
Perthshire; Kintyre, Argyllshire; and Alastrean, 
Aberdeenshire. In two the cause was unknown, 
although Alastrean was being used as an R.A.F. 
leave centre, by the gift of Lady McRobert, 
and the likely explanation was a cigarette end. 
Kintyre provides the interesting case of fire 
said to have been caused by exposed timbers in 
a chimney, from which the flames spread. 

The fire at Sunninghill Park, Berkshire, on 
August 30, 1947, aroused nation-wide interest, 


. for the house was being prepared as the country 


residence after their wedding of Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
cause was reported to have been that arch- 
enemy of country houses, the workman’s blow- 
lamp. Barely a few months later a great 
Victorian house in Monmouthshire called Druid- 
stone was similarly destroyed when under con- 
version as a school. 

In addition to Dunira and Kintyre, four 
other houses were damaged in 1948. First of all 
Naseby Hall, Northamptonshire, a great Jaco- 
bean house, enlarged and altered through the 
centuries, went up in flames that left little of 
the fabric and destroyed valuable contents. It 
may have been caused by burning logs falling 
on to the carpet and igniting it. In the same 
year, the crackle of flames was heard at Sissing- 
hurst Place, Kent. Fine collections were 
destroyed and thorough investigation yielded 
little clue to the cause, though a likely culprit 
was faulty electrical wiring. Very soon after- 
wards Ockham Park, Surrey, a Georgian house 
lately discovered to have been designed by 
Hawksmoor, was burned out and demolished 
while being converted into flats; the cause may 
again have been an abandoned blowlamp. 

In 1949 two major houses were consumed 
by fire. The first was Seagry House, Wiltshire 
(Fig. 5), a large mid-Georgian building with 
modern additions. The main wing, since 
demolished, was completely gutted, and Lady 
Cowley and her housekeeper both died in the 


(a 


flames. Many art treasures were also lost. The 
cause was thought to be logs rolling from an 
unguarded fire and igniting the sitting-room 
carpet. Foots Cray Place, Kent, third in im- 
portance of the four English copies of the Villa 
Capra, next caught alight (Fig. 4). It was built 
by Bourchier Cleve in 1756 and was being re- 
designed as a museum, after serving as a naval 
cadet college. Little survived, and the shell 
was demolished. The fire was said to have 
started through surely the most unusual 
cause on record—a bonfire of dry-rot-infected 
timbers. 

_ No other serious fire occurred until January, 
1952, when the Regency Fernhill House, Suffolk, 
was set alight by the heat conducted by two 
steel beams. These were in contact with the 
base of a fireplace and ignited timber joists as 
much as ten feet away. Catastrophe after 
catastrophe struck country houses in this year, 
for after Fernhill another five houses were 
burned. The least serious fire, though the one 
of greatest portent, was in the Tudor Wing at 
Hampton Court Palace. Much was damaged, 
notably the superb Queen’s Bedroom with its 
Georgian decorations. 

Only a few days later Alastrean was com- 
pletely destroyed. Within days again Scriven 
Hall, in the West Riding, was partly destroyed 
(Fig. 7). This magnificent Palladian house was 
built about 1740, and was being restored after 
military occupation for use again as a private 
residence. Sparks from a fire apparently 
ignited an exposed hearth; and the fire then 
spread unobserved through false ceilings until 
breaking out through ornamental plaster- 
work. The west wing was reduced to its walls; 
and since then the whole house has_ been 
tragically demolished. Earlier, fire had struck 
at Croxteth Hall, the Lancashire home of 
the Earl of Sefton. Although this great 
Queen Anne mansion was badly damaged, no 
floor was completely gutted. From a smoulder- 
ing cigarette-end in the base of a door-frame 
flames, it was suspected, had evidently spread 
upwards in the space between the walls and 
lath-and-plaster partitions, until breaking out 
in the roof space. 

The greatest of the disasters in this terrible 
year was the destruction of incomparable Coles- 
hill, in Berkshire, that triumph of the mid 17th 
century by Sir Roger Pratt. This glorious 
building was being restored; but when the fire 
was at last extinguished, the house was reduced 
to a smoking and steaming ruin fit only for 
demolition. Yet again the cause may have 
been a blow-lamp, and the situation was 


aggravated by lack of water and by nearly 


4._THE ROOF OF FOOTS CRAY PLACE, KENT, ON FIRE IN OCTOBER, 1949. 
to aceiling. (Right) 5.—SEAGRY HOUSE, WILTSHIRE, THE MORNING AFTER IT 
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3.—MONCREIFFE HOUSE, PERTHSHIRE, ABLAZE ON NOVEMBER 7, 1957. The fire 
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may have been started by a cigar setting light to a chair 


an hour’s delay before the fire brigade could 
get to work. 

A fire with perhaps the same cause occured 
in 1953 at the Georgian Kingerby Hall, in 
Lincolnshire. It was not until August 28, 1957, 
that another great tragedy struck, with the 
destruction of Assington Hall, near Sudbury, 
Suffolk (Figs. 1 and 2). Built about 1570 on 
14th-century foundations, this was a delightful 
Elizabethan house. Though unoccupied, it was 
furnished and contained good panelling and 
plasterwork. The cause of the fire that des- 
troyed so fine a _ building has remained 
a mystery. Rockingham House, in Eire, a large 
Nash house, followed the same course a month 
later; but it was with the destruction of Mon- 
creiffe House, in Perthshire, that fire again 
found the headlines on November 7 (Fig 3). This 
was one of the finest late-17th-century houses in 
Scotland. The flames spared only the outside 
shell. A smouldering cigar may have set light 


have set light to a carpet 


to a chair in the library, and Sir Ian Moncreiffe 
himself died in the resulting inferno. 

In January, 1959, Kylemore Abbey, in 
Connemara, was badly damaged. This palatial 
19th-century Italianate mansion was used as 
a Benedictine nunnery. Half the Venetian wing 
was destroyed, together with valuable carpets 
and furniture. The cause remains unknown. 
At Easter one wing of the striking 17th-century 
Ashdown House, in Berkshire, was burned out, 
though fortunately the superb main block 
remains unscathed. A little later the Queen 
Anne house of Goodnestone Park, near Canter- 
bury, a residence of the Earl of Suffolk, was 
severely damaged. The cause of fire was un- 
known; but the lath-and-plaster partitions 
allowed deadly space for the flames to spread. 
Perrystone Court, near How Caple, in Hereford- 


shire, was burned soon afterwards. Of this 
rambling old house, originally of the 17th 
century, with Victorian additions, little 


A bonfire made inside the house may have set fire 


WAS GUTTED IN 1949, 


Logs from a fire may 
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remained intact. The owner, General Sir Sydney 
Clive, died in the blaze. 

Already 1960 has witnessed six serious fires. 
First, on February 16, was Glamis Castle, Angus, 
where five rooms were gutted and furniture 
destroyed in the little used servants’ wing. On 
March 3, Dingwall Castle, in Ross-shire, was 
gutted and many historic relics destroyed. The 
castle, rebuilt about 1800 with medieval 
materials from the old castle, was empty at the 
time. Just a month later Hinton Ampner 
House, Hampshire, was laid waste. This house, 
the home of Ralph Dutton, was apparently a 
perfect Georgian residence of the best period, 
but was actually a brilliant 1937 reconstruction 
of an 1860 Victorian house, which was in turn 
a rebuilt 1790 Regency building. A splendid 
collection of pictures and furniture was des- 
troyed through sparks, it was thought, from the 
library fire igniting the carpet. 

A month later again Stoneleigh Abbey, in 
Warwickshire, suffered a fire of such severity 
that it is fortunate that the house still survives. 
The conflagration was restricted to the great 
Palladian wing, built in 1714-1726. The roof 
and top floor were burned out, and the rest of 
the building was damaged by smoke and water, 
though the Leigh family possessions were saved. 
By far the most serious damage was the partial 
collapse of the famous Cipriani plaster ceiling 
in the saloon. The fire started in a top-floor 
kitchen; but no more of its cause is known. 

Only a few days afterwards, Vanbrugh’s 


. mighty Grimsthorpe Castle, Lincolnshire, was 


rescued from destruction during the second fire 
in a fortnight. Both may have been caused by 
a blowlamp igniting woodwork. The first 
was not serious, being confined to one room, but 
the second blaze destroyed part of the roof and 
top floor, though none of the Earl of Ancaster’s 
possessions was lost. As in other Vanbrugh 
houses, like Castle Howard, it may well be that 
the long corridors offered a ready path for the 
flames. The National Trust has now suffered 
the most recent loss of a historic country house, 
in the destruction of a large part of the roof 
and top floor of the elegant Regency Polesden 
Lacey, Surrey. We must be chiefly thankful that 
the late Dame Margaret Greville’s fabulous art 
collection was saved intact. It can be said that 
first explanations of the cause indicate an 
electrical fault. 

What are the chief causes of all these 
dreadful fires, and how can they possibly be 
prevented? The whole point in building a large 
country house was to place it in the midst of 
a great estate, far away from any town. Nowa- 
days these houses are just as remote as they 
were when they were built: fire brigades are 
distant and adequate water supplies often 
inaccessible. Few country-house owners realise 
the additional dangers in the timbers beneath 
their feet. Much woodwork was used in the 
construction of an old house, which through 
the centuries has often become dry and tindery. 

Perhaps the one feature in a historic house 
that gives rise to most rapid fire spread and 


I 


capa 


7.—THE START OF THE FIRE IN 1952 AT SCRIVEN HALL, 
YORKSHIRE. The beam under the fireplace was set alight, and 
the fire spread between the floor and the ceiling 
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6.—THE INTERIOR OF HAGLEY HALL, WORCESTERSHIRE, IMMEDIATELY AFTE 


THE FIRE ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 


makes prevention of such importance is the 
existence of flame paths behind features such as 
timber panelling. This is often fixed to timber 
studding, with an intervening air space between 
it and the wall. The cavities so formed are 
sometimes continued vertically from room to 
room, through floors and ceilings, right into the 
roof space. 

Window and door openings also frequently 
have heavily moulded or carved wooden frames, 
offset from the walls, with cavities behind 
and above their heads; and many windows 
are fitted with shutters folding back into the 
frames. Fires in these cavities can spread 
alarmingly with disastrous results, as at 
Croxteth and Scriven. 

But the greatest danger of allis the painter’s 
blowlamp. Of the 32 houses burned since the 
war, Six were apparently set alight by blow- 
lamps, the largest single cause of fire. It must 
be ensured that painters do not use or leave 
blowlamps in the region of window frames or 
exposed timber framing, and that dry-rot 
treatment by blow:amp is employed only under 
the strictest direction. Other féatures conducive 


to the spread of flames and hampering to fire-- 


fighting include false plaster ceilings with deep 
cavities between them and the floor above; 
enclosed roof spaces, especially the bulkhead 
between attic walls and roof eaves; and open 
stair wells, often with 
wooden balusters. Tap- 
estries, too, catch alight 
easily and spread fire 
quickly up a wall. 
Faulty hearths and 
chimney - breasts have 
been the causes of three 
great fires. When hearths 
and modern grates are 
installed in old fire- 
places, the timbers 
supporting the hearth 
are often endangered; 
and beams and _ joists 
are sometimes found 
carried into the brick- 
work of chimneys. Ina 
building not provided 
with some means of 
division by doors, fire 
and smoke can quickly 
spread by corridors, 
staircases and shafts to 
envelop the whole 
building. The local fire 
officer is always glad to 
advise on these hazards. 


1925. The house has since been restored 


Fires can start in accumulations of rubbis 
and kindling, and care should be taken 1 
ensure that such conditions do not aris 
especially in the vicinity of boilers. In pa 
ticular, there is always danger of fire breakin 
out unseen in unoccupied rooms, as at Glami 
so that care should be particularly taken to s¢ 
that nothing inflammable is left in a disuse 
room. Old houses frequently have electric: 
installations that have been extended throug] 
out the years, without regard to excess loadir 
of inadequate wires. The reliable life of a 
electrical installation is about 25 years; aft 
this it is suspect. The remedy is adequa' 
wiring, avoidance of loose connections or tl 
tapping of wires and frequent thorough testir 
by experts. 

It is surprising how many fires have bee 
caused by sparks from logs, or by the lo; 
rolling on to carpets. Precautions with regaz 
to chimneys and fireplaces are not always eas’ 
Initially an adequate metal fire-guard should | 
fixed in front of the fire. When one is insertir 
a well type of fireplace, the floor should alway 
be opened up to ensure that there are 1 
timbers dangerously near to where the grate 
to be. Timbers in flues are always a probler 
Being a recognised feature of construction » 
the past, they exist in numerous houses throug! 
out the country, and one can only suggest, firs 
that chimneys must be thoroughly swept < 
least once a year, and second, that where 4 
exposed timber is found in a chimney, it mu 
be cut back and faced up with brick or concret 

For an initial outlay of some £300-£400 
really efficient system of fire extinguishers ca 
be installed, even in quite a large house. The: 
should preferably be of the portable two-gallc 
soda-acid or foam type; though one-gallc 
models are sufficient for bedrooms. A good rul 
of-thumb is to allow one two-gallon extinguish 
or its equivalent to every 250 square yards | 
floor area, and not less than four gallons to eac 
floor of whatever size. Fire risers and hose ree 
are another useful safeguard; hose reels shou 
be of rubber, $-1} ins. in internal diameter ar 
about 75 feet long. They should be permanent 
connected to a water supply capable of provi 
ing water at not less than five gallons p 
minute. The success of the fire brigade depen 
largely on the availability of a good wat 
supply. If there is no mains supply and 1 
water sources of large capacity near by, suc 
as a lake or river, it is always desirable that 
reservoir or tank be provided. 

I should like to acknowledge the invaluab 
help of Mr. David J. Atwell in the preparatic 
of this article. 
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_ THE FINEST 


1959, I mentioned that I had had wide 

experience of fox-hunting in the last 65 years 
in many countries, good and bad, in the deep 
woodlands of my native Sussex and in Leicester- 
shire, where on two occasions I rented a house. 
In fact during those 65, or indeed 70, years 
(I started my hunting career on a pony at 
the age of six), I have been out with nearly 40 
packs of hounds, though in some cases only for 
a single day. During that period I suppose 
I have owned over 100 horses, some of them 
perfect hunters, but the subject of this article 
is in many respects the most remarkable of 
them all. 

Churchill is a bright chestnut standing 
just over 17 hands high and is 25 or 26 years old. 
Despite his age his legs are as clean 
as those of a six-year-old and he 
never stumbles. His teeth look 
like those of a much younger 
horse; though turned out to grass, 
he is in excellent condition and is 
never off his feed. His only dis- 
ability is that he suffers from a 
slight defect in the wind and, in 
consequence, is pensioned off, 
though I use him as a hack occa- 
sionally to ride about my estate. 
He is quite suitable for that pur- 
pose, since I suffer from defective 
eyesight, which makes it dangerous 
for me to gallop. I still follow the 
local hounds in a very leisurely 
fashion but have to have someone 
riding with me to act as a guide. 
I keep two other horses for 
hunting, both of them fine per- 
formers, though unfortunately, 
owing to my disability, I can no 
longer jump fences on them. 

Churchill’s picture has ap- 
peared in both the national and 
local Press, and the supreme states- 
man after whom he is called has 
on more than one occasion en- 
quired of me how he is. He has 
perfect manners with a very good 
mouth and is a magnificent per- 
former over any type of fence. He 
can jump a gate with effortless 
ease, as if it were a hurdle. It 
may sound conceited to record the 
following incident, but in fact it is 
not, because it requires no courage 
to jump a gate on such a horse. 
On my 70th birthday, when 
Churchill was nearly 20 years old, 
we were hunting with a pack of 
hounds in Sussex. In the course 
of the hunt the huntsman and [ 
came to a locked gate with a wire 
fence at each side. The huntsman’s 
horse refused; Churchill, almost 
without any effort on my part 
through pressure of the knees on the saddle, 
proceeded of his own volition to jump it, and 
the huntsman then followed me. 

I have hunted him in Sussex, Surrey, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Northumberland and 
Leicestershire. He has only twice given me a 
fall. The first occasion was in Sussex when, 
after jumping a wide ditch or small brook, we 
landed in a bog; he did not attempt to struggle 
and thus allowed me to extricate*my leg from 
underneath him without damage to it. I had 
some difficulty in getting him on to his legs, 
but he was none the worse for the mishap. 

On the other occasion, when hunting with 
the Cottesmore, we jumped a bullfinch near 
Knossington, and he landed in a ditch that 
I could not see from the take-off side of the 
fence and that was some 10 feet away from 
the fence on the landing side. Neither of us was 
hurt, only slightly shaken. Some horses would 
have been unnerved by the experience and would 
have jumped badly for the rest of the day, but 
Churchill went as well as ever. 

I bought him from a dealer in Sussex who 


| an article in the Country LiFE Annual of 


_ had purchased him from a neighbour of mine. 
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HUNTER I HAVE KNOWN 


By LORD WINTERTON 


My neighbour had also bought him from a dealer 
and I have never been able to discover where he 
was bred or what his early history was. Had he 
as a young horse been trained for the show- 
jumping ring, or for competing over a natural 
course, or for dressage, I am sure that he would 
have been a star performer. 

He will stand still with the reins on 
his neck and move on by a pressure of the 
knees, and stop again on a word of command 
without one’s having to touch the reins. He 
could gallop, when he was over 20, through the 
deep and holding mud of the rides in the vast 
woodlands of the Sussex country in which I live, 
and do it with the same ease as on the pastures 
of high Leicestershire, though nobody looking 
at him would suppose that so massive a horse, 


or hear those on the wireless, with nono- 
genarians or centenarians you will learn of no 
common denominator or recipe for healthy old 
age. Some have been abstainers from alcohol 
and tobacco all their lives. Some have drunk 
and smoked freely. Some have had a restful, 
care-free life. Some have had many kinds 
of adventures and twists of fortune, both good 
and bad. 

Though I have no medical or veterinary 
knowledge, I have my own views on the subject. 
I think that tranquillity of mind and refusal to 
allow any worries to interfere with sleeping and 
eating play a big part in promoting healthy old 
age in animals as well as in human beings. 
Churchill is never worried by a long journey in 
a road- or rail-box. He does not sweat or kick 


A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE AUTHOR, AGED 77, ON CHURCHILL 


who is obviously not a thoroughbred, would 
have the pace necessary to follow hounds in the 
Shires. The fact that Churchill possesses such 
pace is mainly due to a magnificent pair of 
shoulders. 

He has had a hard life because, though I 
hope I am not unkind to horses, I have always 
liked to go all out when hunting and to 
make a horse gallop as fast as he can. Yet, 
as I have said at the beginning of this article, 
his legs are as clean as a horse a quarter of 
his age. 

This raises an interesting point, which I 
think justifies my biography of the most ex- 
ceptional horse that I have ever owned. Speed 
and stamina in horses are clearly hereditary. 
The successful breeder of race-horses or hunters 
has to have regard not only to the sire and dam 
but to the line from which they come. But 
there would seem to be one factor of human and 
animal life that has not been fully determined. 
Why do some human beings and some animals 
escape the disadvantages and decrepitudes of 
old age, even when they live beyond the allotted 
span? If you read the interviews in the Press, 


the sides of the box as some horses do. He is 
not upset when put into a strange stable at the 
end of it and will at once proceed to clear the 
manger of corn and the rack of hay. Though 
normally a very friendly horse, he puts back his 
ears as a warning if anyone enters his box when 
he is eating. 

The day will, of course, come when his 
teeth will wear out, and then, as horses cannot 
be provided with dentures, it will be my painful 
duty to have him peacefully put to sleep. But 
this may not be for two or three years; I once 
owned a pony, which I rode first when I was 
six and he was five, who lived happily and 
healthily until he was 30. 

I shall be very sad when Churchill departs 
this life; perhaps, as I am an old man myself, I 
shall predecease him. There can be between a 
man and an animal a deep bond of friendship 
and understanding, and that very emphatically 
exists between Churchill and myself. All the 
years that I have known him he has been a 
horse of exceptional courage and has certainly 
proved himself worthy of the great name he 
bears. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS : 


BUTCHER CUMBERLAND AND PRINCE CHARLIE 


Chinese white porcelain from Fukien in 

my article of October 27 was illustrated 
by an elaborate centre-piece of this lovely blanc 
de chine, which the French had cleverly adorned 
with no less distinguished ormolu—an 18th- 
century mariage de convenance that is not to 
everyone’s taste to-day. There were numerous 
attempts to imitate the peculiar quality of the 
Chinese ware: indeed, pretty well every 
European factory tried its hand with more or 
less success, and Chelsea was not slow in 
following suit. 

One result was a series of small busts 
of about the year 1752—portraits. mainly 
of notabilities. Fig. 1 shows one such portrait, 
of the Duke of Cumberland, which came up for 
sale at Puttick and Simpson’s and was bought 
for £220. 

Expert opinion seems to agree that, as far 
as glaze and technical quality are concerned, the 
French came nearest to the original during the 
mid 18th century, but both the French and all 
the others except Meissen are, at this time, soft 
paste, not true hard paste, and so have a 
particular quality of their own with its own 
special virtue that one cannot describe in words, 
If these experiments do not quite get to the 
desired destination, they do achieve something 
that is not specifically anything essential to the 
art of ceramics: they are very lively and 
sympathetic portraits and no more senti- 
mentalised than was the normal practice of the 
day in conventional sculpture. 

The mirror of Fig. 2 must have been carved 
within a year or two of this Duke of Cumberland 
portrait and was seen out in the country at 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s sale of the con- 
tents of the late Sir Malcolm Stewart’s house at 
Sandy, Bedfordshire. It is a familar enough 


A MENTION of European enthusiasm for 


pattern, or rather, a familiar enough variation 
upon a popular theme, with nice amiable scroll 
work and foliage, and with a pair of ho-ho birds 
(ho-ho sounds so much grander than phoenix) 
to provide an Oriental flavour; and fine bad- 


} 


18th-CENTURY 


oo 


2.—MID- 


By FRANK DAVIS 


tempered creatures these ones are. All such 
things, on the strength of Chippendale’s 
illustrations in his Directoy of 1754, are inevitably 
called by his name, but it is obvious enough 
that they were by no means confined to his 
workshop, but were common currency through- 
out the trade. Many of them were far more 
elaborate than this example. 
describe this mirror frame as decidedly austere 
compared with many of its near contemporaries, 
with their asymmetrical designs, pagodas, 
monkeys and what-have-you climbing around. 
It found a new owner very speedily for £330, as 
did six Hepplewhite-style open arm-chairs in 
beech-wood with shield-shaped backs for 
£580. 

In this same dispersal a Gainsborough 
portrait of his daughter, Margaret (not well 
known like the vivid painting of the two girls 
in the National Gallery), in an ivory satin dress 
and with her left hand caressing a greyhound, 
was sold for £5,550; another Gainsborough—a 
portrait of Colonel Thomas Fletcher, of Lin- 
bertis—for £600; and an oil sketch by Constable 
of Willy Lott’s cottage, at Flatford Mill, for 
£2,600. 

If anyone who reads this page has 
slumbered for, say, a generation and is prepared 
to be astonished at to-day’s goings-on, let him 
rub his eyes and marvel at the price paid at the 
end of last month for the chair of Fig. 3 and 
eight of its brethren, plus a stool to match, that 
turned up at Sotheby’s—£1,050 for the set of 
them. They were nice enough, but not so very 
long ago would have been buyable at about £20 
each. I presume they are beech-wood (the 
catalogue was silent on this point), and they 
have the top-rails painted en grisaille with putti 
posing as sculptors and playing with kites, go- 
carts and other toys. The splats have pierced 
trellis-pattern panels with quatrefoil blocks in 
the centre; the arms and legs are painted in 
gilt and rosewood graining. An interesting 
point about them, and one no doubt that 
accounted partly for so high a price, was that the 


MIRROR IN CARVED AND GILT FRAME. 48 ins. by 28 ins. £330, 
(Right) 3—ONE OF A SET OF NINE PAINTED CHAIRS AND A STOOL, EARLY-19th-CENTURY. 
Possibly by John Gee, of Wardour Street. 


£1,050 the set 


Indeed, one can: 


1.—CHELSEA PORCELAIN HEAD OF THE 
DUKE OF CUMBERLAND, ABOUT 1752. 
Height 5 ins. £220 ° 


seat frames were stamped with the monogram 
J.G. and the initials S.G. and others. It is 
suggested that they were by John Gee, Turner 
and Chairmaker to his Majesty, No. 49, Wardour 
Street, 1803-17. 

A few minutes previously a by no means 
out-of-the-ordinary early-18th-century walnut 
bureau-cabinet of the usual pattern, with 
arched mirrors on the doors enclosing shelves 
and drawers, the writing interior behind a 

sloping front and the usual 
three long drawers below, 
went to Portugal at £480, a 
couple of late-18th-century 
semi-circular side tables made 
£550 and an imposing Charles 
II cream japanned cabinet, 
the interior vermilion, on a 
typical Stuart  gilt-wood 
stand, made £660. The stand, 
indeed, was aggressively exu- 
berant—a riot of pierced and 
carved amorini, rose garlands 
' and acanthus leaves. 

The earlier part of this 
sale witnessed the dispersal of 
the second portion of Sir 
Hugh Dawson’s collection of 
drinking-glasses, to which 
reference has already been 
made in these pages. Figs. 4, 
5 and 6 show three pieces 
chosen more or less haphazard 
from 65. Fig. 4 shows a de- 
canter, with a globular stopper 
containing air beads, en- 
graved with a portrait of the 
Young Pretender in tartan 
dress with the ribbon and 
star of the Garter. Above the 
portrait is the familiar motto, 
Audentior Ibo; on each side is 
the no less familiar decoration 
of six-petalled rose and twe 
buds and a thistle with bud 
and leaves; between rose and 
thistle are a six-rayed stat 
and a spray of two oak 
leaves. The only other 
example of a similar de- 
canter sold at public auction 
was the one in the Kirkby 
Mason collection sold in the 
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PRE 


4.—JACOBITE DECANTER, WITH A PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. Height 11} ins. 
17th-CENTURY GOBLET AND COVER. A Charles II coin is in the base of the bowl. 
GOBLET INSET WITH A MAUNDY GROAT. Height 9} ins. 


same rooms in 1929. The one 
realised £148; the decanter of the 
illustration, £210. 

Fig. 5 shows a 17th-century 
goblet and cover, having obvious 
affinities both with silver design 
and with the Venetian glass that 
the English industry was very soon 
to supplant. Cover and the base of 
the bowl are decorated in the 
pattern described at the time of 
manufacture as “nip’t diamond- 
waies’’—a phrase that seems ab- 
surdly olde-worlde and arty-crafty 
in modern ears, but that no addict 
can bring himself to discard, partly 
because it has a comforting evoca- 
tive sound, partly because no one 
has succeeded in producing in 
modern terms a phrase that better 
describes the pattern produced by 
this manner of manipulating the 
semi-liquid metal. The cover has a 
loop handle with a pincered finial 
matching the pincered fringes on 
the stem, which is in the form of a 
four-winged serpent (not very clear 
in the photograph). Then, below 
the vase, is a hollow knop in which 
is a Charles II coin. This was 
bought for £600, and its relatively 
simpler neighbour of Fig. 6 made 
£380. The knop here, which is 
ornamented with six raspberry 
prunts, contains a James II maundy 
groat dated 1687. It has a nice 
straight-sided bowl with gadroon 
moulding round the base, baluster 
stem and a wide folded foot. 

I have to confess to a heathen- 
ish ignorance of St. Erasmus, the 
only Erasmus known to me being 
the scholarly but not particularly 
saintly Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
However, that there was a saint of 
that name I have now discovered 
from the remarkably fine group of 
Fig. 7, also seen recently at Sothe- 
by’s. St. Erasmus, wearing bishop’s 
mitre and cape, carries the rem- 
nants of a windlass in one hand, a 
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7.—LIME-WOOD CARVING OF THREE 


TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER, ABOUT 1500-10. 


right) St. Christopher, St. Eustace and St, Erasmus. “A supreme 


example of composition in the round,” 


Height 214 ins. 


SAINTS, 


(Lefi 
£6,200 


Height 13 ins. 
£380 


BY 


to 
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£210. 


(Middle) 5.—A 
(Right) 6.—JAMES II 


£600. 


crozier in the other. On the left is 
St. Christopher, holding a massive 
staff and carrying the child Christ 
(head and right arm missing) on his 
shoulder. The middle figure is St. 
Eustace, wearing a cuirass and 
mailed gloves, with a wavy-rimmed 
hat on his head and long curly 
hair. St. Christopher is just wading 
out of the river with his right foot 
on dry land. The whole group—I 
think this is obvious from the 
photograph—is a superb example 
of composition in the round. The 
material is  lime-wood and . the 
sculptor has been identified as the 
South German master, Tilmann 
Riemenschneider; the date is 
1500-1510. Itis a beautiful example 
from that moment when the art of 
Northern Europe was just beginning 
to free itself from the conventions 
of its Gothic past. It realised 
£6,200. 

Soon afterwards one of those 
mid-18th-century light-hearted Au- 
busson tapestries—all mountains, 
chateaux, ruined towers, bright 
flowers and birds amid trees—was 
sold for £1,000; and a large Au- 
busson carpet from the early 19th 
century, with an ivory ground 
smothered in pink and red roses, 
and with acanthus leaves and 
interlaced Cs within griffin medall- 
ions in the _ borders, made 
£750. 

The late Sir Robert Leighton’s 
library was the subject of a two-day 
sale in the same rooms and was 
dispersed in more than 1,100 lots 
for over £37,000. One rare binding, 
covering a presentation copy of a 
work by Luther from Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony, to Duke Ludwig 
of Wiirttemburg, was the work of 
the best known of all the German 
Renaissance binders, Jakob Frause. 
The date is about 1578. It found an 
appropriate home in the library at 
Stuttgart for £550. 
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HIRING FAIRS OF THE NORTH COUNTRY 


drove with a friend down from his 

Cumberland hill farm to the hirings held 
iN Wigton, a market town lying in the Cum- 
berland plain north of Skiddaw and Carrock 
Fell. He had harnessed Lady, the Clydesdale 
mare, to the farm cart, intending to fetch up 
some sacks of cattle cake, a roll of fencing 
wire and a few odds and ends that are always 
needed in the country. The farm was nearly 
1,000 feet above sea-level, situated in Caldbeck 
parish, and overlooked the beck and the 
common beyond on which stood the cottage of 
Greenrigg, where John Peel, the famous 
hunter, was born in the 18th century. 

The cart rattled and rumbled over the 
rough moorland road, and we sat on the wooden 
sides of the vehicle, at the front behind the 
rump of the plodding mare. A soft, south-west 
breeze was blowing from the direction of 
Bassenthwaite and Great Gable, and the sun 
shone upon the tufted moorland grass and 


a FEW years after the first World War I 


THE MARKET STALLS AT WIGTON HIRING FAIR, CUMBERLAND, IN 1923. 
open-air labour exchange was the medium by which labour was hired by the farmer and 
his wife” 


heather roots. Overhead the mysterious cad- 
ence of a curlew’s call mingled with the anxious 
cries of a pair of encircling peewits that had 
their nest on the fell. The road was unfenced, 
and grazing ewes and lambs crossed it at will 
from the land on either side. 

At the crossroads, a wooden finger-post, 
ancient and weather-worn, indicated our road 
to the left, and, when we came abreast of the 
cottage on Brocklebank, far ahead we could 
see the waters of the Solway gleaming in the 
sunlight, and beyond lay the purple-blue mass 
of Criffell on the skyline of the Scottish coast. 

My companion went off to the mart to sell 
some sheep, and I strolled along Wigton High 
Street, a rather narrow thoroughfare flanked by 
old Cumberland stone houses. At one end of this 
street farmers and farm-workers were con- 
gregated in groups engaged in the business of 
hiring or being hired. At the other end stalls 
had been erected in the roadway, and the 
womenfolk were absorbed in purchasing goods 
and materials displayed thereon. I spent some 
time seeking subjects for a camera I was 
carrying, and then paused at a corner to 
survey the hirings, the camera discreetly 
behind my back, awaiting a suitable opportunity 
to use it. 

Presently a sturdy, ruddy-faced farmer 
came along. He looked me up and down and 
asked: “‘Is’t thoo for hire, lad?”’ 

“No,” I replied, revealing the camera. 
“Tm just looking around.”’ 


By C. R. DENTON 


In those days amateur photographers were 
fairly rare birds, so he nodded, muttered an 
apology, and walked away. 

This encounter made me think of the old 
hiring fairs that, for centuries, had been one 
of the highlights of the English agricultural 
worker’s life. In those days no farmer could 
have mistaken a casual observer, for, had I been 
a country lad standing in the market-place for 


hire, I should have displayed a symbol of my - 


calling. In the North this would have been a 
straw in my mouth, or a length of plaited straw 
pinned to my cap. 

In the Midlands and the South of England 
this custom, prevalent in the 19th century, is 
described by Thomas Hardy in Far From the 
Madding Crowd, when Farmer Gabriel Oak, 
reduced to abject poverty by the loss of his 
farm, stands in the market square of Caster- 
bridge, on a February day, among two or three 


“This 


hundred country workers. He writes: ‘‘Carters 
and waggoners were distinguished by having a 
piece of whip-cord twisted around their hats; 
thatchers wore a fragment of woven straw; 
shepherds held their crooks in their hands; and 
thus the situation required was known to the 
hirers at a glance.”’ 

Apparently the hiring fair, as it was known 
to Hardy, came to an end in the southern part 
of England in the early years of this century. 
H. J. Massingham, describing the Cotswold 
town of Winchcombe in 1939, wrote: ‘‘The 
Horse and Hiring Fairs in March and July 
died out during the War (1914-18) and now but 
iron tie-rings in the stone walls of the houses 
are left to commemorate them.”’ 

It may be that the traditional way of life 
dies harder in the North of England, for in 
Cumberland at such places as Carlisle, Cocker- 
mouth, Wigton and Keswick, hiring fairs were 
taking place between the two World Wars, and 
even in the early years after the 1939-45 War. 
My photograph showing the market-place at 
Carlisle crowded with farmers and farm-workers 
was taken at the Whitsuntide Hirings in 1948. 
In the background stands the quaint market 
cross erected in 1682. The cross consists of a 
column of stone about 30 feet high, carrying a 
four-faced sundial surmounted by a curiously 
carved stone lion, coloured red and _ gold 
and glaring defiantly towards Scotland. It 
replaces the medieval cross that once stood 
there. 


There had been a few labour contracts 
made between farmers and farm-workers, but 
labour was scarce, and full employment in 
those post-war years stimulating the drift from 
the land, together with the increasing use of 
tractors, had encouraged farmers who em- 
ployed men and girls to keep them in their service 
by paying them higher wages. On that day the 
majority of the farming community had come 
into Carlisle for an outing, to meet friends, to 
go shopping, and to visit the fair with its amuse- 
ments on the banks of the Eden. 

Betweeen the two wars, however, the 
hiring fair was quite a feature of the Border 
Country towns, and this open-airlabour exchange 
was the medium by which labour was hired by 
the farmer and his wife. In those days prac- 
tically all the hired men and girls lived in on 
the farms. Usually they were given a small 
room or a loft as a bedroom, and in many cases 
they had their meals in the farm-house kitchen 
with the farmer and his family. In the northern 
counties the social relations between the yeoman 
farmer and his workers was comparable with 
that which obtained in England between the 
later medizeval and Tudor merchants and their 
craftsmen aimd-apprentices. 

The democratic domestic life of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland farmers may be 
due to the facts that so many of the fell farms 
were comparatively small ones, and that 
stock-breeding was the mainstay of the farmer’s 
economy. 

He bred his cattle for milk and beef and 
grazed his sheep for mutton and wool upon 
the felis or commons. The crops of hay and 
corn that he grew were solely for the con- 
sumption of his own stock. The poultry and 
the dairy were the province of the farmer’s 
wife, and the money that she got from the sale of 
eggs, butter and chickens in the weekly market 
was kept by her, and usually it was that 
money that paid her housekeeping expenses. 

These hirings were held twice a year—at 
Whitsuntide and at Martinmas. It was not 
often that testimonials or references were asked, 
and the farmer and his wife usually relied upon 
their own judgment of a worker’s ability and 
willingness to work. Workers were engaged for 
a term of 24-26 weeks. The wages included a 
week’s holiday at the end of each term and 
were agreed at the time. 

Even at the Whitsun hirings just before the 
1939-45 War farm labour was scarce, and wages 
were considered high. Boys could get from 
£30 to £35 a term and men up to £50, with full 
board and lodging. These figures seem small 
compared with the wages paid to-day, but, of 
course, the cost of living was much lower. 

The farmer talking to a man for hire would 
try to size up his physical qualities and consider 
the manner in which he replied to his questions. 
Those northern farm-workers were often sons 
of small farmers, and they had a good all-round 
knowledge of farming. A man would have/to 
know a lot about sheep, be able to milk and 
understand something about stock-breeding 
and rearing. He must be able to handle horses, 
for ploughing, harrowing and hay-mowing, and 
for general carting. He had to be handy about 
the farm, and be able to do most of the 
jobs that a North-Country farmer tackled himself. 

The yeoman or small farmer of Cumberland 
and Westmorland has been a distinctive class 
for hundreds of years. According to G. M. 
Trevelyan, the English yeoman came into being 
during the break- -up of the feudal system. 
The Black Death in 1348-49 speeded up this 
process, and with the subsequent great shortage 
of agricultural labour the lord of the manor 
éould not farm his land effectively. Many 
villeins became workers who were paid for 
their services, and those who were thrifty and 
industrious accumulated capital and were able 
to rent farms from the manor, and thus the 
great yeoman of England class came into 
existence. 

In England this yeoman class has changed 
in many ways, as the centuries have brought 
social and political changes in the structure of 
English farming life. Until recent years, at 
least, the yeoman or statesman of the fells and 


dales was in a class that aspired to own and 
work their farms, and the isolation of the 
North-west Country and the smallness of the 
farms have tended to keep them in the real 
yeoman class. This seclusion was marked in those 
years when Wordsworth, Coleridge and Ruskin 
made Lakeland known to the rest of England. 

In the early 19th century many a lad of the 
dales left his father’s farm at the age of 14 to 
earn a living. He would dress himself in a brand- 
new suit, the gift of his parents, specially to 
help his start in life. With a straw in his mouth 
he would stand in the market-place, shy and 
nervous, among a lot of grown men and maids. 
Eventually he would be hired, pleased to be 
offered a wage of £4 for the half year. When the 
bargain was made he would go off to enjoy the 
fun of the fair, and then proceed later to his 
new farm with his master. Perhaps he would 
like the place and would stay two or three years, 
learning all the jobs of a small mixed dale farm. 
Then he would go back to the hirings as a man 
able to ask £12 to £14 for a term. Later in the 
century, when agriculture was more flourishing, 
this wage rose to £15 and £20 a term. 

The aim of a great many of those young 
iuen was to save enough money and gain enough 
experience to own a farm when they were 
about 30 years old. Most of the yeomen’s sons 
did so, for they valued independence to a high 
degree and preferred to work long, hard hours 
on a small acreage with a tiny stone cottage, a 
stable and a byre rather than be employed by 
another man. Because most of the hired men 
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lived in until able to acquire a farm, early 
marriages were uncommon. The great change 
that has now taken place began during 
the later part of the 19th century when 
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THE WHITSUNTIDE HIRINGS AT CARLISLE IN 1948 


the railways opened up the dales, and their 
isolation was broken up completely between the 
wars when car and bus came to link up all the 
villages and farmsteads with the outside world. 


THE WALNUT AND THE CALLIGRAPHER 


SHORT time ago, as I was working in 
A the front garden, a car drew up in the 
lane outside. A stranger got out, looked 

over the wall and bade me good morning. I 
returned the compliment and asked him his 
business. Pointing at the great walnut in the 
paddock beyond, he asked: “Is that tree yours?”’ 

“Yes,”’ I replied, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, for though the paddock is mine and pre- 
sumably all that is in it, to claim ownership of 
so fine an example of Jove’s own tree, even dur- 
ing my brief span, seemed of a sudden both 
impertinent and boastful. Yet I could hardly 
deny the fact, so I persisted, with some uneasi- 
ness: “Yes, it is mine. Why do you ask?”’ 

“Tf it’s yours you’d most likely be willin’ 
to sell it, then.” 

I gripped my spade. ‘‘Sell it?” I gasped. 

“Td give you a very good price for it. 
Walnut wood is ’ard to come by and is in ’uge 
demand for furniture and that. Come, sir, I’m 
not kiddin’; what would you take for it?” 

“Take for it? I wouldn’t take a thousand 
pounds, not ten thousand. I trust that,no person 
or consideration of any kind could induce me to 
sell it—so long as breath remains in my body, 
one rag upon my back or a single penny in my 
pocket.’’ On reflection I doubt if I used quite 
those words, but I had boiled up into that sort 
of mood and I hope I said something to the 
same effect. ‘““Good morning.” 

He gave me a look of incomprehension, 
shrugged his shoulders and returned to his car 
to drive away. 


Noble Friend and Companion 


I stood for a moment too shaken to move. 
That I should connive at the destruction of the 
noble friend and companion, of our house, stand- 
ing out there before our windows in -all its 
strength and patience and pride, and sell to a 
stranger the mighty space of its large honours 
“for so much trash as may be grasped thus” 
was an iniquity not to be dwelt on. A feeling 
seized me that I must go over and give our friend 
some immediate assurance of my incorrupti- 


bility. I put down my spade and set out. 


The tree stands almost due west of the 
house and is a landmark alike in time and space. 
When the sun sets to the right, or north, of it, 
summer’s lease is running; when to the left, or 
south, winter holds sway; and there are a few 
magical spring and autumn days when in fair 
weather the almost naked branches take the full 
incandescence of the fires behind them in the 
western sky. In spring a magpie or mistle thrush 
may nest among its rufous catkins and young, 
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wine-coloured, aromatic leaves; when summer 
comes the cuckoo and the ring dove call from 
its cool, columnar shades; on crisp autumn after- 
noons we look for the scattered remnants of the 
little wrinkled nuts that have escaped the lar- 
ceny of the rooks; and in winter, as we sit at 
meals, we admire the graceful patterning of the 
uplifted branches—the O’s, U’s, V’s and W’s, 
the odd hieroglyphics, and, in particular, one 
great figure of eight. 

I have loved the walnut ever since early 
schooldays, before the end of the first World 
War,when I made friends with a particular young 
tree. A stripling in comparison with the giant 
I was now approaching across the paddock, it 
stood in a small meadow beyond the walled 
playground known to us as the Yard. It was 
the patient actor of many parts: it might be 
goal, or wicket; it was ‘““home”’ in games of pur- 
suit; its branches made a canopy for the reading 
of a book; the crannies in its grey bark and the 
crevices between its roots were sure hiding- 
places for paper clues in treasure-hunts; while 
through all the season of foliage its leaves would 
cast into the surrounding air the wizardry of 
their mysterious, spicy odour, which could take 
one in imagination to Cathay or some strange 
land of Omar or Ali Baba whence its ancestors 
sprang. 


School-days of Long Ago 


In my short pilgrimage of reassurance I had 
now reached the perimeter of the majestic tree, 
and catching hold of one of the cool ribbed 
Icaves I pressed it and inhaled the familiar, 
bewitching smell. At once, as invariably hap- 
pens, I was transported to the tree in the play- 
ground of long ago and, by some vagary of the 
mind, to a few unforgettable moments spent 
around it. 

Part of the junior-school curriculum of those 
days was a weekly lesson in handwriting. It was 
given by a notable old man who stepped briskly 
up from the small West-Country town for the 
purpose. His neat dark suit was enlivened only 
by a thick gold watch-chain, and on his round 
head of close-cut, frosted hair he wore an unusual 
curly-brimmed, low-crowned hat, half bowler, 
half topper, which he would doff when politeness 
required with a vaulting gesture of either arm. 

As he entered the classroom he would say 
sharply, ‘Morning, m’ boys. Com-mence 
worrk!”’ and go direct to the blackboard. With 
a rather quavering hand he would draw 
two surprisingly firm and straight horizontal 


lines and indite between them in strong, 
cursive characters—the down strokes most ad- 
mirably thick and the up most delicately thin— 
some magniloquent polysyllable, which gradually 
uncurled itself across the board: ‘‘Contem- 
poraneous,’’ it might be, or “‘Procrastination,”’ 
or ““Extraordinarily,”’ or ‘““Unforgettable.”’ 

If anyone nudged or chattered he would be 
quelled by the old calligrapher, with a wheeling 
round of the head and a sharply rapped out: 
“Si-lence! At worrk, I said’’; while if the idler 
persisted, the hand bearing the chalk would 
lunge out at him, the chin would jut and the 
voice would forcibly pronounce “‘Feefty worrds!”’ 
(His impositions were never known to be given 
in lines.) Often enough the nudges and whispers 
were prompted less by idleness than delight at 
the consequence of a strange trick or habit of 
the old man’s, which consisted of transferring 
the chalk quickly from his right to his left hand 
to allow the swift passing of his right hand down 
over his face from forehead to chin. The hand 
would be chalky, and I can still see the ghostly 
apparition that would then be bent upon us. 


Armistice Day Jubilation 


One morning, when we were busy with one 
of his long words—I do not remember which, 
but perhaps it was “Unforgettable’’—and the 
silence was broken only by the scratch-scritch 
of pens going hard down and softly up, we were 
surprised by a commotion in the rooms above 
and in the corridor outside: it sounded like 
cheering and the scamper of disprisoned feet. 
Almost at once the door burst open and the tall 
figure of the headmaster stood in the doorway, 
a look of intense joy on his face. ‘“‘Great news!”’ 
he said in his strong booming voice. ‘‘You can 
all close your books and run out and play. The 
Armistice with Germany has been signed.” 

In a moment we were outside, cheering and 
laughing, we barely knew why, tumbling over 
one another and rushing across the Yard into the 
meadow beyond and over to the walnut. From 
the town below came more cheering, until it was 
drowned in an outrush of the Abbey bells that 
began to career in peal after peal across the 
November sky. Round and round the tree we 
danced and jumped and rolled and leap-frogged 
among the crumpled and still fragrant leaves, 
shuffling them up with our boots and tossing 
them in handfuls into the air. 

As I write now, our walnut (if I may claim 
the little possessive) stands quiet and strong in 
the pale light of another November morning, 
and has shed enough of its leaves to reveal once 
more its bold calligraphy. 
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sea foam in German, is a translation of 

the term heff-kill applied to it by the 
Tartar inhabitants of Asia Minor on account of 
its lightness and the fact that it is occasionally 
found floating on the Black Sea. When newly 
quarried it is capable of forming a lather and 
has in the past had a limited use as soap 
among the poorer inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey. 
The French have also adopted the name— 
écume de mer. 

It is in fact a fairly soft white mineral, 
chemically a hydreous magnesium silicate, 
quarried mainly in Asia Minor, where it occurs 
as nodules in alluvial deposits. It is also found 
in small quantities in other countries, forming 
veins among serpentine rocks. The material is 
soft and easily worked. It takes on the most 
delightful hues when smoked, ranging from 
yellow to almost black, and it was the joy of the 
pipe craftsmen throughout the 19th century— 
a century noted for its love of intricate and 
detailed ornamentation. 

It is said that sometime before the middle 
of the 18th century a Budapest shoemaker dis- 
covered by accident the advantages of waxing 
meerschaum pipe bowls. This date seems rather 
early for the beginnings of European’ manu- 
facture, but be it fact or legend it is true that 
waxing is an essential feature of these pipes. 
The wax treatment not only prevented the too 
rapid carbonisation of the meerschaum but 
also helped the colouring process that formed 
so vital a part of the ritual associated with its 
smoking. Great care and skill were devoted to 
smoking-in or colouring these pipes and many 
smokers developed their own techniques for 
obtaining the desired result. One method was 
to swathe the pipe in folds of flannel so that the 
line of demarcation between the tints of yellow 
and brown was clearly defined. F. W. Fairholt 
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THE ERA OF THE MEERSCHAUM PIPE ! 


By ROGER FRESCO-CORBU 


in his book Tobacco, 
published in 1859, tells 
the story of a man ‘“‘who, 
determined to have a 
perfect meerschaum— 
it being understood that 
perfection cannot be 
attained if the pipe once 
lighted be allowed to 


cool—made arrange- 
ments that it should 
pass from mouth to 


mouth of a regiment of 
soldiers, the owner of 
the pipe paying the 
bill. After seven months 
a perfect pipe was hand- 
ed to the owner with a 
tobacco bill for more 
than one hundred 
pounds.” 

Although I doubt 
very much if this un- 
hygienic performance 
ever took place, the 
story does illustrate the 
importance attached to 
smoking-in, as does this 
passage from The Diary 
of a Nobody, by George 
and Weedon Grossmith, 
published about 1880: 
“Cummings unexpect- 
edly dropped in to show 
me a Meerschaum pipe he had won in a raffle 
in the City, and told me to handle it carefully 
or it would spoil the colouring if the hand was 
moist.” It should not be too difficult even in 


this age of speed and bustle to imagine the 
Victorian papa, complete with smoking-jacket 
and tasselled smoking-cap, 


ensconced in a 


ve 


Negro wearing a plantation hat decorates a cigar holder 


& 
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MEERSCHAUM CIGAR HOLDERS. The costume and muff (bottom right) is dated about 
1870. The other holders show hair styles and hats of the 1860s 


MEERSCHAUM ARTISTRY THAT PROVIDES A STUDY I 
BEARDS. (a) A patriarch; (b) a cowled monk; (c) an “Imperial” 
worn by a French soldier about 1855; (d) a German huntsman, 
smoked to a dark tan by the Victorian actor-manager G. B. Bigwood; 
(e) Don Quixote; (f) a 16th-century courtier on a cigarette holder 


An eagle’s claw decorates a pipe and a 


. 
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high-backed arm-chair indulging in the contem- 
plative pastime of colouring his pipe. 

On July 10, 1843, and the following twe 
days, the sale took place at Messrs. Christie and 
Manson’s of ‘‘The unrivalled collection of Pipes’ 
belonging to the late Duke of Sussex, Queen 
Victoria’s uncle. Out of over 200 pipes sold at 
this sale no fewer than 84 were meerschaums and 
wherever possible the caption “beautifully 
smoked” appeared in the catalogue. Here are 
some of them: “A Meerschaum Bowl with twe 
Lions, beautifully smoked,’ “An Old Meer- 
schaum Bowl, beautifully smoked, _ silver 
mounted,” ““A Fine Meerschaum Bowl with a 
map of England,’’ “Fine ditto of rich colour.” 
The catalogue also makes frequent references 
to meerschaum ‘“‘cigar-pipes.’”’ These objects 
were cigar-holders, but the same care and 
artistry were frequently devoted to their manu- 
facture as to that of the pipe-bowls. 

Cigars, long popular in Spain and Latin 
America, made their appearance in Germany 
towards the end of the 18th century, but owing 


- to heavy duties were slow to reach this country. 


The peace of 1815 brought about an easing o: 
taritts and cigar importing began. It was slow 
at first—only 26 lb. were imported in 1823— 
but this grew to 253,882 lb. in 1830 when the 
duty was again reduced. Cigars gained’ ir 
popularity, and by about 1860 more than hal 
the tobacco smoked in this country was in the 
form of cigars. It is reasonable to assume that 
few cigar-holders, a refinement of Northerr 
Europe, were made anywhere before about 1820 
The cigarette, like the cigar, also reachec 
Europe from South America via Spain, where 
it was known in the 18th century. This fashior 
spread very slowly, but in 1843 a cigarette 
factory was started in France. British troop: 
adopted the cigarette from their allies during 
the Crimean War and Robert Gloag started the 
first English factory in 1856. The habit becam« 
so popular that by the end of the century th« 
cigarette had largely supplanted the cigar ir 
this country. Some minute meerschaum holder: 
are quite obviously intended for cigarettes anc 
belong mostly to the last quarter of the 19tt 
century. One such exquisitely carved specimer 
represents the bust of a bearded 16th-century 
courtier, the face full of character yet the 
opening in the bowl only ? in. in diameter. 

_ The meerschaum, imported from Asi 
Minor, was made into pipes at several Europear 
centres, Vienna being the most important 
The London firm of Edwards and Company 
brought in carvers from Vienna in 1862, anc 


| some fine pipes were made in London. Among 


the prize-winners at the Crystal Palace Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 in the section devoted to 


| “Miscellaneous manufactures and small wares” 


was the firm of Lux Brothers from Prussia who 
won an honourable mention for meerschaum 
pipes, as did the firm of Louis Bolzau, members 
of the German Zollverein, in the section headed 
“Working in precious metals, articles of virtu 
etc.’ The Illustrated Exhibitor, a magazine 
published during 1851, praises a collection of 
meerschaum pipes from Ruhla in an article on 
the contribution of the Zollverein. 

Unfortunately the artists who produced 
these works of art do not appear to have signed 
their masterpieces and consequently one knows 
little of the men behind the craft. Dating 
meerschaums is not an exact science, but a few 
general rules can be observed. The earliest 
pipes from about 1770 to 1850 consisted of large 
bowls—the stem being short in relation to the 
depth of the pipe—and were smoked by means 
of long tubes made of a variety of materials 
including wood, ivory and wood inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. The tube was inserted in the 
aperture of the stem. From the middle of the 
19th century the bowls gradually diminished in 
size, the stem becoming longer in relation to 
depth and being fitted with a mouth-piece 
usually made of amber. 

An anonymous author who calls himself 
“a veteran smoker,” writing in a little book 
entitled The Smokers Guide, Philosopher and 
Friend, published in 1876, bemoans the passing 
of the long tube of his younger days but admits 
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A MEERSCHAUM CIGAR HOLDER. 


that the short pipe has advantages when one is 
playing billiards, or for carrying about in pock- 
ets, since people have taken to smoking pipes 
out of doors. One feels, however, that he admits 
this rather grudgingly. : 

Until about 1830 pipe bowls were mostly 
plain and relied on silver or silver-gilt mounts 
for ornament. These mounts took the form of 
covers for the bowl and fittings at the end of 
the stem. They were often masterpieces of the 
silversmith’s art. When the silver is hall- 
marked the pipe can be dated by means of the 
mark. Gradually the carved bowl began to 
supersede the plain and the carvings ranged 
from most elaborate battle or sporting scenes 
and mythological groups to heads or busts of 
people and animals. Where personalities of the 
19th century are depicted it can be assumed 
that the portrayal is contemporary. When 
fictional or pre-19th-century characters are 
carved on the bowls dating becomes difficult 
unless there is a hall-mark or the pipe is obtained 
in its original velvet or satin-lined leather case 
with the manufacturer’s or retailer’s name and 
address inserted inside the case. These names 
occasionally give, if not an exact date, at least 
an approximate date within the span of the 
firm’s operation at the given address. Fashions 
and hair styles can also be dated by reference 
to the fashion magazines of the century. 

A Negro or a Negro’s head has been used as 
a symbol in the tobacco trade from the 17th 
century, so that although pipes representing a 
Negro’s head—a popular design—might have 
been made in meerschaum at any time, it is 
reasonable to assume that many, particularly 
those wearing plantation hats, were manu- 
factured in the 1850s following the universal 
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It depicts the legend of 
Leda and the Swan from Greek mythology 
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success of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s novel 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 
published in 1851. 

A pipe with a large 
bowl similar to those of 
the early period in the 
style of crudely carved 
animals, with a ficti- 
tious date from about 
1750 to 1830 and a tube 
generally inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, was 
moulded out of meer- 
schaum parings and 
then cut to simulate 


i 
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ANIMALS, ANOTHER POPULAR MEERSCHAUM 
(a) A lion’s head, dated about 1840; 


SUBJECT. 
(b) a bull-fight; (c) a bull 


terrier; (d) a dog-fight 


carvings about the end of the 19th century. 
Pipes have been made from imitation meer- 
schaum, which consisted of various mixtures, 
including gypsum. Some fakes were hard to 
distinguish from the real thing before smoking, 
but they never achieved the even mellow colour- 
ing of meerschaum when smoked. In the true 
article the upper part of the bowl was the last 
portion to colour. In a fake it would have 
turned dirty brown in a short time while the 
remainder of the pipe became patchy. 

The less fragile and more portable briar 
introduced in the 1860s gradually displaced the 
meerschaum, although the latter continued 
to have some devotees until the beginning of 
the first World War. 
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SOME LATE MEERSCHAUMS. (a) A moulded pipe with a fictitious date of 1810, There 
is mother-of-pearl on the tube; the real date is about 1895. (b) A Tyrolean peasant playing the 
zither, about 1900. (c) A boy in Edwardian costume. There is a 1910 hall-mark on the band 
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PRESERVING SALMON AND TROUT ~ 


Trout Association has now become the 

most important forum in the British Isles 
for discussing problems that most affect the 
preservation and future of the game fish that 
provide not only sport for the angler, but also a 
livelihood for many other people. This year the 
emphasis of the association’s deliberations at 
Ironmongers’ Hall, London, was on the fish 
themselves and the flora and fauna essential to 
their existence. These are subjects of the utmost 
importance not only to the rod fisherman, but to 
the netsmen, the tackle-makers, hoteliers, pro- 
prietors and tenants, secretaries of clubs and 
associations and all dependant for some reason 
upon a good stock of salmon and trout in a 
healthy environment. 

Dr. B. Carlin, a great authority on the 
artificial propagation of salmon, came from 
Sweden to present a paper on the value of 
stocking rivers with salmon, a method that has 
been put to the test in Sweden because hydro- 
electric schemes have necessitated propagation 
on a large scale to maintain a population of fish 
denied the facilities for reproduction that nature 
herself provides. 

Dr. Carlin’s experiments have, with the 
exception of one Atlantic river, pertained to the 
Baltic, where there is a special problem because 
large numbers of salmon, too young and too 
many, are caught while feeding in the sea by the 
netsmen of several nations. In stressing the 
danger of these ravages, he pointed out that a 
hen fish produces 10,000 ova, of which ten will 
reach maturity; of these, eight are caught, 
leaving only two to survive and provide a new 
generation. 


Only Worthwhile Method 


In devising the most effective means to 
maintain or increase existing stocks, he had to 
take into account that nature always provides a 
surplus to allow for depletion by natural causes. 
So to increase a fish population by introducing 
spawners, ova, fry or parr in certain localities 
may be useless lest the survival rate be infini- 
tesimal. For this reason the planting of young 
fish artificially reared to the smolt stage has 
proved the only worthwhile method. Indeed, 
already in Sweden there are ten major and 12 
lesser smolt-rearing stations, yielding more 
than 1,000,000 smolts per annum. 

Half a million of these smolts have been 
tagged, with significant results. Approximately 
10 per cent. returned as salmon, or, for every 100 
smolts, 12 salmon weighing 112 lb. returned. 
This has proved, although in northern Sweden 
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each smolt costs 3s. 6d. (less in the south), an 


economic dividend, if only because hydro- 
electric schemes have been able to continue 
without incurring expenses such as fish passes 
and screens, for that would cost more than the 
production of the smolts. It was interesting to 
discover that the adult fish returned to the river 
where they had been planted as smolts even if 
the station of their origin were far removed from 
that river. 


An Amazing Achievement 


During the debate that followed his paper, 
Dr. Carlin said that most of the ova had been 
obtained from hens that had grown to maturity 
at the stations in fresh water—an amazing 
achievement, especially if it should prove 
possible also to raise Atlantic salmon to 
maturity in fresh water. He had used male parr 
to fertilise the ova. 

Mr. W. J. M. Menzies pointed out that it 
should not be thought that the planting of fry 
under suitable conditions and the opening up of 
fresh spawning grounds where there is sufficient 
food and control of predators was a thing of the 
past. That was not so. In an area of seven to 
eight miles one adult salmon returned to the 
river of planting out of every 1,000 fry. It was 
essential, however, to have proper traps for 
catching fish and marking smolts. Experiments 
would be carried out on an_ increasing 
scale in Scotland. In reply to Mr. J. R. C. 
Woodburne, Dr. Carlin said that the planting of 
Baltic ova in an Atlantic river would prove 
abortive. He had tried in the one Swedish 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 


west coast river and none had returned to that 
river. 

Dr. A. E. J. Went gave fresh evidence of 
predation by brown trout. In one 18-in. trout 
42 of the Salmon Research Trust for Ireland’s 
smolt tags had been found. Smolts must not be 
allowed to become an expensive food for trout. 

His department had had to pay the lady 
who caught the fish £10 10s. (tag-return reward), 
while the loss in mature salmon even at less 
than a 10 per cent. return was great. 

Dr. Carlin gave a warning that artificially 
reared smolts are more prone to disease. It 
would seem that large smolt-rearing stations 
located in suitable areas in the British Isles 
might, if pollution and water abstraction is 
under proper control, prove a sure means of 
maintaining our stocks, while in those streams 
where conditions are suitable the planting of 
fry may have good results. 

Mr. Lancelot Peart, in a paper on the value 
of stocking rivers with trout, showed that with 
the exception of pollution, water abstraction and 
other similar evils of which man was the in- 
direct cause, man himself was the worst 
predator. “In some rivers,” he said, “it may 
not be too much of an exaggeration to suggest 
that the number of wild trout of catchable size 
is exceeded by the multitude of anglers in 
pursuit of them. Success in angling is a potent 
factor increasing trout mortality and leading 
inexorably towards their eventual extermina- 
tion. Man must surely be the primary enemy. 
Even when not actively or consciously hostile, 
he is certainly, in the guise of fisherman, the 
most intelligent marauder of the species. He 
guilefully protects trout from lesser foes so that 
he, the angler, may enjoy the privilege of being 
the trout’s last enemy, if not the first.’’ This 
was a most timely and important utterance, for 
which Mr. Peart was taken to account by some 
of those present, two of whom considered the 
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CALENDARS FOR 1961 


ae annual series of pictorial calendars published 

by Country LIFE once again offers a splendid 
range of carefully chosen photographs in colour and 
in black and white. Beautiful Britain in Colour 
(9s. 6d. in Britain, 8s. 9d. posted elsewhere) includes 
views of Bedruthan Steps, near Newquay, Cornwall, 
Barden Bridge, Wharfedale, Yorkshire, Loch Ran- 
noch and Schiehallion, Perthshire, and of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Hills of Britain in Colour 
(8s. 6d. in Britain, 7s. 9d. posted elsewhere) is again 
a collection of colour photographs by W. A. Poucher. 


The Horse Lover’s Calendar in Colour (8s. 6d. in ~ 


Britain, 7s. 9d. posted elsewhere) ranges from palo- 
minos at the National Pony Show to ski-joring at 
St. Moritz. A newcomer to the COUNTRY LIFE range 
of calendars in colour is London in Colour (9s. 6d. 
in Britain, 8s. 9d. posted elsewhere) and it includes 
views of crocuses'in bloom near Cleopatra’s Needle, 
the Yeomen Warders of the Tower of London going 
on church parade and the Houses of Parliament 
seen from the South Bank. 

There are again three COUNTRY LIFE calendars 
in black and white. Beautiful Britain (6s. in 
Britain, 5s. 9d. posted elsewhere) has 25 photographs 
ranging from the interior of Peterborough Cathedral 
to a view of sheep on Teglease Down, Hampshire. 
Birds of Britain (6s. in Britain, 5s. 6d. posted 
elsewhere) contains photographs by Eric Hosking 
and ranges from the black-tailed godwit, the white 
wagtail and the lesser whitethroat to the imperial 
eagle. Golf Addicts (6s. in Britain, 5s. 6d. posted 
elsewhere) is, as usual, a series of humorous drawings 
by George Houghton. 

Gardens of Britain in Colour (9s. 6d. in 
Britain, 8s. 9d. posted elsewhere) includes the 
gardens at Crittenden House, Kent, at Sheffield 
Park, Sussex, and at Knightshayes Court, Devon. 
The Collingridge Flower Lover’s Calendar (9s. 6d. 
in Britain, 8s. 9d. posted elsewhere) contains 12 
reproductions in colour of water colours by Dora 
Ratman: and the Collingridge Flower Arrangement 
Calendar (8s. 6d. in Britain, 7s. 9d. posted else- 
where) contains 12 colour photographs of examples 
of the art of flower arrangement. 


pike to be the trout’s worst adversary. Dr 
Went said that 1,400 pike had been found tc 
have consumed 52 tons of trout in an Irish lake 

Mr. Peart went on to suggest that stocking 
with large fish was more economic than with 
ova, fry or yearlings, because of the surviva 
rate. He urged small syndicates to join to 
gether in their stocking activities and agreec 
that collective stocking by River Boards was 
excellent. Trout farmers had progressed and 
under new systems of transport, temperature 
was of less importance when fish were put in < 
river, while hatchery trout were stronge1 
physically than four or five years ago. 

Mr. Raymond Baring stressed the import. 
ance of not putting large trout into the shallows 
of the upper waters of a river. It is preferable 
to plant them, especially rainbows, two or thre« 
at a time in deep holes from a semi-floatings 
boat. He added that the upper waters of a chalk: 
stream are self-stocking. 


Anglers to Entomologists 


To-day more and more anglers are becom. 
ing amateur entomologists, a fact that Dr. T. T 
Macan, deputy director of the Freshwate! 
Biological Association, welcomed when he gave 
a paper on fly life, in which he included al 
invertebrates, that most important link in the 
food chain. In any water, Dr. Macan observed 
it is desirable to produce a species list, for fev 
laymen are aware of the numerous species 0: 
invertebrates present in a small area of water 
Only by weighing each species at different sizes 
can the biologist determine “how much’’ o1 
“how many.’ The life history of each species is 
vital because “‘two species may be equally 
abundant on a certain date, but if one has three 
generations in a single year (the female o: 
gammarus pulex—the freshwater shrimp—car 
produce nine broods in a year) and the other < 
single generation in three years their contri 
bution to the fishes’ upkeep will be greatly 
different.”’ 

The other important factor is distribution— 
where the fauna spends its time—for at somé¢ 
periods one species may be absent from it: 
usual haunt. The biologist is hindered in hi: 
research by a present difficulty—of naming new 
species. 

Dr. Macan went on to explore the life his: 
tories of certain flies, explaining their life cycles 
and pointing out that temperature plays it: 
part. For example, Heptagenia lateralis (ax 
ephemeroptera) cannot, except in Windermere 
tolerate a temperature over 18 degs. C. He 
stressed the futility of putting a few thousanc 
snails in a reservoir to increase the food supply 
unless there were none present because of some 
disaster. In a mile of the River Susa (according 
to Berg) there are 30 million gammarus and 60( 
million invertebrates distinguishable by eye. 


Reasons for Poor Stocks 


Dr. Macan, discussed the possibility of th« 
invertebrates’ having territories like fish, thei 
predators, and considered that a poor populatior 
could be caused in either because of poor breed 
ing, the lack of food, the presence of predators 01 
because of the ‘‘territory’’ theory. The popula 
tion depends upon a certain combination o 
species in a certain proportion resulting from th 
behaviour of each and the vegetation that i 
frequents. 

In answer to questions Dr. Macan showec 
that the flat worm, increased in numbers by 
sewage effluent, might well be a cause of the los: 
of ephemeroptera; that detergents hindered the 
oxygen supply; that a mayfly produced 2,50( 
eggs; and that he would like further research by 
amateurs on the amount of salinity that tha’ 
species could withstand. Light, he thought, wa: 
desirable on a stream to encourage vegetation 
Spring spraying with insecticide might wel 
affect the fly population. 

The Salmon and Trout Association, whicl 
is growing strongly, can be congratulatec 
for collecting together so distinguished a gather 
ing to probe these major problems of th 
fisherman. Membership has quadrupled durin; 
recent years. 
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_FROM ROMAN DIADEM TO ROYAL CROWN 
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GERMAN IMPERIAL CROWN, ABOUT 960. This and the other illustrations are in A History of the Crown Jewels of Europe, by Lord 


Twining, reviewed on this page. 


(Middle) BACK OF THE BOHEMIAN CROWN OF ST. WENCESLAS, POSSIBLY 14th-CENTURY. 


(Right) AUSTRIAN IMPERIAL CROWN, 1602. It exemplifies the mitre form 


O much of the history of Europe, of nations’ 
S wealth and of their finest craftmanship is 

represented by the crowns of emperors and 
kings that A History of the Crown Jewels of 
Europe must needs be a massive volume to 
present and illustrate its subject comprehens- 
ively. For thirty years Lord Twining has 
engrossed himself, despite such.occupations as 
governing Tanganyika, with the precious 
materials and symbolism of the regalia of 
chivalrous orders and of the crowns whence 
they depended. The first instalment of his 
studies is this monumental volume (Batsford, 
16 gns.) of over 700 pages, with 230 pages of 
plates comprising some 800 photographs. In 
the course of its 27 chapters, each dealing with a 
separate country, information is given on over 
600 crowns, of which some 200 are extant, 187 
sceptres, 98 orbs, 116 ceremonial swords and a 
glittering array of other jewels and insignia. 

The book is encyclopedic in scope, learn- 
ing and treatment, yet delightful to read (but 
for its weight), since Lord Twining handles his 
immense material and erudition lucidly and 
concisely. In the introduction he traces the 
development of the idea and form of crowns 
from the imperial Roman diadem, which was a 
broad ribbon adorned with gems and tied 
behind the head. In the 4th century the 
Emperor Constantine’s stephanos was a stiff 
golden circlet, later elaborated into a crown 
having a textile cap with gold crossing pieces. 
It was these prototypes that were imitated by 
the Papacy and western kings. 

The lily as an Imperial symbol was also 
introduced by Constantine, but the cross was 
incorporated only about the end of the first 
millennium. Modern crowns, with arches 
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CROWN OF ST. STEPHEN (HUNGARY). 


Made about 1000, in Byzantine form. 


surmounted with orb and cross, thus ‘‘continue 
traditions originating in the Byzantine stemma 
and Teutonic helmet, with features added to 
symbolise some historical event,’’ and with the 
gems regarded as most precious. Lord Twining 
points out that diamonds began to compete 
with rubies in the 14th century, but did not 
finally prevail till the brilliant cut was perfected 
in the 17th century. 

Royal treasuries contained, from the 
earliest times, miscellaneous collections of 
ornaments and precious and sacred regalia 
defined as crown jewels. But ‘Francis 1 of 
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MEDIEVAL CROWN ON THE BUST OF 
“CHARLEMAGNE AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 


France was the first king to conceive forming a 
collection of splendid jewels to be the crown’s 
inalienable property’’—an idea first adopted in 
England by James I. Revolutions and royal 
mistresses have dispersed the majority, but 
some superb collections are depicted. 

An important aspect that could with 
advantage have been more fully discussed in 
the introduction is the development and com- 
parative relationship of the basic forms of 
crowns. The chapters are arranged alpha- 
betically, and consequently, although the first, 
on Austria, links up at a fairly early date with 
the imperial Byzantine prototypes, we have to 
turn to Chapter IX (Germany) to find the 
absorbing narrative of the Carolingian and 
successive western imperial crowns; to Hungary 
for the Crown of St. Stephen, which can be 
regarded as the oldest (1lth-century) regal 
crown in use until recently; and to Spain for the 
Visigothic crowns of the 7th century. 

The chapter on England occupies 100 
pages and, although much of it is comparatively 
familiar and none of the existing regalia is 
earlier than the Restoration of Charles II, 
Lord Twining’s erudition makes it one of the 
most absorbing. Bearing on the earlier cen- 
turies, he illustrates the Saxon diadems dis- 
covered at Hockwold, Norfolk, in 1957; and, on 
the latest, the priceless diamonds that are 
intrinsically the most valuable in any crown. 
And, although several crowns are more gorgeous 
than the Imperial State Crown, he reminds us 
that “apart from the Papacy, it is only in 
England that the coronation service survives, 
and therefore only the kings and queens of 
England are entitled to wear the royal crown.” 

(xlak, 


(Middle) CROWN FOUND IN THE TOMB OF THE 


EMPRESS CONSTANCE AT PALERMO. Probably made about 1220 for Frederick II. (Right) IMPERIAL CROWN OF RUSSIA, 1762. 
The author of the book describes it as “one of the most exquisite and richest” of crowns 
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THE GARDENS AT LAMPORT HALL—I 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE HOME OF SIR GYLES ISHAM, BT. 2 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Since the last war the gardens have gradually been reclaimed from neglect and brought into order 
again. Their development is traced from the time of John Isham, who bought Lamport 400 years ago. 


HEN Lamport was described in CouNTRY 

Lire eight years ago, it had only 

recently recovered from the dislocations 
and dilapidations brought about during the 
War when it was first in Army occupation and 
then had Italian prisoners installed. It had been 
a slow and difficult task under the prevailing 
post-war restrictions to get the house into full 
working order again, and in 1952 it was not 
possible to photograph the gardens, which were 
still in the early stages of reclamation from 
years of unavoidable neglect. The illustrations 
had to be confined to the buildings, its pictures 
and furniture, which, being of such outstanding 
interest and so richly documented, claimed three 
articles. But the gardens at Lamport, which 
were the pride and joy of Sir Charles Isham, the 
tenth baronet, are now very beautiful again, and 
it is possible to present the house in its setting. 
The pictures were taken early this summer 
before the rains set in. In the second of the two 
articles now to be given the opportunity will 
be taken to include photographs of the library, 
which has returned to its original state since 
the Northamptonshire Record Office moved 
from Lamport to Delapré, and of one or two 
other rooms that have been brought into use 
again. 

This year has seen the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the purchase of Lamport by 
the Ishams. To mark the occasion Sir Gyles 
held a luncheon party on January 13, the 
date of the indentures by which in 1560 Sir 
William Cecil of Burghley, later Lord Burghley, 
the Elizabethan statesman, sold for £610 the 
whole manor of Lamport to John Isham, 
citizen and mercer of London, and his elder 
brother, Robert. Cecil had bought the manor 
the year before from the Earl of Oxford, to 
whom it had descended from the Trussels, its 
medizval possessors, and characteristically he 
made a profit of £80 on the deal. Robert Isham 
had been chaplain to Mary Tudor and was 
rector of Pytchley, but he does not come again 
into the story. It was John, the merchant, who 
was the ancestor of the Lamport family. The 


2.—PART OF THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT WITH A GLIMPSE OF THE GARDENS BEYOND. The 
central portion of this front was built in 1654-55 from the designs of John Webb 


fourth of five remark- 
able brothers, sons of 
Euseby Isham of Pytch- 
ley, he had gone to 
London and prospered 
there, but home ties 
prevailed, and in buying 
Lamport and establish- 
ing himself as a country 
gentleman he settled 
only seven miles from 
Pytchley, where he had 
been born, and from its 
neighbouring parish, 
Isham, from which his 
family originally sprang. 

The architectural 
history of the house 
must be very briefly 
recalled before we con- 
sider the gardens. In 
1568 John Isham built 
a new manor house with 
a great hall, to which 
his grandson, Sir John, 
the first baronet, added 
a new buttery with a 


room above it in the 
years 1610-11. The en- 
trance front of this 


Elizabethan house faced 
north-west towards the 
village street and to the 
church on the far side 
of it, and later on the 
forecourt was enclosed 
on each side by long 
ranges of stables and 
outbuildings, the eastern 
of which still exists. Sir John’s son, Sir 
Justinian, the second baronet, who succeeded 
in 1651, was a man of cultivated taste and 
learning, and he resolved to give his house a 
more up-to-date appearance, not by rebuilding 
or re-casing it but by adding a new block at one 
end. This was built in 1654-55. For architect 
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1.—THE WAY INTO THE GARDENS 


he engaged John Webb, whom he may have 
met ten years before, when he was at the 
King’s headquarters at Oxford. What Webb 
designed for him was a corps de logis in the full 
Italian manner of his master, Inigo Jones, con- 
ceived as a little palazzo, with the front facing 
south-west, at right angles to that of the 
Elizabethan house. The 
preservation at Lamport of 
Webb’s_ drawings and his 
letters to Sir Justinian gives 
this building exceptional in- 
terest. 

Webb’s block (Fig. 2) 
now forms the central feature 
of the long front which the 
passer-by sees across the park 
from the Northampton-Har- 
borough road. It determined 
the future character of the 
house, not only that of the 
Georgian additions but of 
Burn’s work of 1861 on the 
entrance front. The north and 
south extensions of the Webb 
building, dated respectively 
1732 and 1741, were designed 
by Francis Smith of Warwick. 
The northern or north-west 
addition, containing the 
library, entailed the destruc- 
tion of the south-west end 
of the Elizabethan house and 
the end wall of the great hall. 
Most of the remainder of John 
Isham’s house disappeared in 
alterations and _ reconstruc- 
tions of 1821, 1842 and 1861, 
although portions of it still 
exist embedded in walls and 
in the cellaxs. 

Coming in from the en- 
trance gates opposite the 
churchyard, you go round 
the right-hand corner of the 
entrance front and past the 
long south-west front be- 
fore reaching the gardens. 
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3.—_LOOKING SOUTH-EAST ACROSS THE LAWN TO THE GATES OPENING INTO THE PARK. The two cedars of Lebanon and 
the sycamores were planted about 1825, the deodar cedar (on the left) about 1850 


They lie behind the house, south-east of it, that 
is to say, and the way into them is round the 
end of the 1741 wing (Fig. 1). A terraced 
parterre enclosed by a_ stone balustrade, 
designed by Burn, separates the south-west 
front from the park. This piece of formality was 
introduced by Sir Charles, the tenth baronet. 
The treatment assigned to this side of the house 
at two earlier periods is recorded in two interest- 
ing drawings (Figs. 9 and 10). 

The first is in a collection of drawings in the 
British Museum which were made for Bridges’s 
county history (Add. MS 32,467, f. 149). It is 
inscribed in the handwriting of Thomas Eayre 
of Kettering, Front of Si Justinian Ishams 
house at Lamport to the Garden Sepr. 1721, but 
it is uncertain whether the drawing is by him 
or by Tillemans, who was one of the artists 
employed by Bridges. It is valuable in showing 
the Webb building in its original state. From 
the High Room or Music Hall you stepped out 
into an enclosed garden with a central walk 
running between spires of cypress (as one sup- 
poses them to be) to a terrace, which is to be 
inferred from the steps shown in the left and 
right corners. The high yew hedges shutting in 
this secret garden had the effect of isolating 
Webb’s front and making his building appear 
like a little Italian villa or casino, by screening 
it from the Elizabethan front and the stables of 
the forecourt, which were further hidden by 
trees. But this pleasant hortus conclusus was 
swept away when the Georgian additions were 
made. The next stage is seen in a drawing by 
James Blackemore, which has been preserved 
at Lamport (Fig. 10). It is dated 1761 and is 
one of a pair. An engraving of it was made by 
B. Cole. In place of a garden there is a drive 
encircling a round lawn so that a coach could 
be driven directly from the high road across the 
park and deposit its occupants on the steps at 
the entrance in the Webb building. Linking 
walls with balancing pedimented doorways con- 
nect the ends of the Georgian additions with the 
western range of stables on the left and the 
garden walls on the right. These doorways no 
longer exist. It may be recalled that in Mr. 


Hussey’s recent account of Earnshill, Somerset, 
a map with drawings by James Blackemore was 
reproduced. Hitherto he seems to have been 
known only as a Northamptonshire artist. 
There is not the same abundant document- 
ary material about the gardens as there is about 
the house, at least until the 19th century. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the main 
garden area has always been where it now is, 
east and south-east of the house. Sir John 
Isham, in his account of his grandfather in his 
Remembrances, describes how after his purchase 


FOCAL POINT IN THE GARDEN: CEDARS, IRISH YEWS 
FOREGROUND, THE OLD COCKPIT 


of Lamport “he aplyed himselfe to plantinge, 
buildinge, making of pooles, including of 
groundes and all other woorks of good hus- 
bandry as though he had been brought up to 
them from his infansy,’’ and no doubt the 
laying out of a garden was among these numer- 
ous activitirs. 

There are a few references to the garden in 
the Latin diary that Thomas Isham, son and 
successor of the first Sir Justinian, was made by 
his father to keep when a boy. It covers the 
years 1671-73. There is mention of a beech 


AND, IN THE 


5.—THE GATES INTO THE PARK, ERECTED ABOUT 1700. 


They are by old family tradition the work of a local smith 


6.—LOOKING NORTH-EAST ALONG THE PATH AT THE FAR 
END OF THE GARDEN LEADING TO THE EAGLE WALK 
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walk, a sycamore walk, a walk “enclosed with thorns on each side,” and 
as one might have expected, there was a bowling green. More interest 
ing is the casual mention of a mount, that favourite feature of a 17th. 
century garden, which Bacon had recommended and which figures 
prominently in some of Kip’s views of country houses and Loggan’s 
delineations of Oxford and Cambridge colleges. On November 30 
1671, young Thomas recorded: “‘Twigden’s ferrets were nearly killed by 
a marten which hid in a cave near the Mount.” Was the cave some 
early form of grotto? Recalling Lady Winchilsea’s poem, Upon mj 
Lord Winchilsea’s converting the Mount in his Garden to a Tervas, whict 
was written about 1702, Sir Gyles thinks that the same operation maj 
have been effected at Lamport. A long terrace walk runs along the 
inner side of the wall bounding the main garden on the south-west. Thi: 
can be seen on the right of Fig. 3. Parallel to it there is a gravel wall 
terminated by wrought-iron gates and,;Stone piers where the parl 
begins (Fig. 5). These gates were set up about 1700 and, according t 


an old family tradition, were the work of a local smith. The terrace 
one would suppose, was formed about the same time or not long before 

After Thomas had succeeded his father as third baronet in 167% 
he ordered a good deal of work to be done in the garden, for while hi 


7.—LOOKING BACK THROUGH THE ARCH FROM THE EAGLI 
WALK. On the right is the last survivor of the seven box bower. 


was in Rome his agent, Gilbert Clerk, wrote in a letter (April 10, 1678) 
“We are going to gravell yr walks and make Garden monstrous fine anc 
have planted wallnutt trees on to Scaldwell dyke.”” The walnut avenu 
ran out south-eastward across the park. Remnants of it survivec 
until 1929, when the remaining trees were cut down and a new avenu 
of horse chestnuts was planted in their place. In the 1721 drawins 
the high hedge on the right blocks out any view of the main garden, bu’ 
Blackemore reveals a little (Fig. 10). Over the garden wall we can se¢ 
a game of bowls in progress, and the bowling green was enclosed by 
a low hedge, on the far side of which a row of five trees is shown. 

The bowling green must have occupied the plot of grass nearest the 
house (from which Fig. 3 is taken). This comprises only a small pro. 
portion of the area of lawn, which now extends over the greater par 
of the main garden enclosure and has the fine groups of cedars seen ir 
Figs. 3 and 4 shadowing the south-east corner near the wrought-iror 
gates. In shape the garden area is approximately square, having on the 
far side a high brick wall, beyond which is the kitchen garden, but at 
the far end the garden widens, where the wall turns out at a right angle 
The base of the lay-out is a broad gravel walk running north-east from 
the entrance to the garden (Fig. 1) past ¥ parterre and Sir Charles’: 
celebrated rockery to an iron gate in the wall shutting off the kitcher 
garden (Fig. 11). The ironwork of this gate is not at all easy to date 
but it is probably of the early 19th century, though the scrollwork is 0: 
an earlier type, perhaps indicating that parts of older gates were re-use¢ 
by the smith. 

The wall itself is certainly older. It is curiously constructed or 
arches below the level of the ground, one of which is partly visible at the 
bottom of the wall on the left of Fig. 11. The purpose of these arche: 
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|is explained in the 1737 edition 
of Miller’s Gardeners’ Dictionary, 
where it is stated that ‘“‘Mr. Fair- 
child” recommended walls pierced 
by arches below ground level for 
peach-growing. The peaches were 
to be planted alternately on the 
north and south sides of the wall 
opposite the arches so that the 
roots could benefit both from the 
moister soil on the north and the 
warmer soil on the south (see 
Country Lire, December 27, 
1956, p. 1510, where a built-up 
brick arch in a garden wall at 
Arbury, Warwickshire, is illus- 
trated). The advocate of such 
walls was Thomas Fairchild, a 
well-known early-Georgian gar- 
-dener and nurseryman, who died 
in 1729, but Miller did not approve 
of the idea. 
The main herbaceous border, 
planted with delphiniums, lilies, 
phlox and peonies, and edged 
with catmint, is to the right of the 
gate. Where the garden widens 
at the far end, there is an older 
wall, of stone, and here there is a 
longer border backed by a fine 
Wisteria sinensis planted by Sir 
Charles in 1848 (Fig. 8). Cushions 
of clipped box line the edge of the 
lawn on the other side of the 
gravel path, which ends in grass 
steps cut in a bank that was made 
as a raised walk along the outer 
edge of the garden. To line the 
gravel path on the inner side of the 
bank Sir Charles planted a row of 
Irish yews (Fig. 6), which now, after more than 
a century, are of imposing height and combine 
with the cedars in giving to the background of 
the garden those darker, graver accents that 


9.—WEBB’S BUILDING IN 1721. 


THE ENCLOSED GARDEN THAT ISOLATED ITS 
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10.—THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT IN 1761 AFTER THE 
GEORGIAN ADDITIONS HAD BEEN MADE. A drawing by James 


Blackemore showing a circular drive in place of the enclosed garden 


THE DRAWING SHOWS 


always convey a sense of a certain mysterious 
solemnity. In perspective these yews are still 
more impressive, for the vista north-eastward 
continues beyond the boundary of the garden 
proper, where Sir 
Charles breached the 
high stone wall with an 
arch and prolonged the 
walk, which thence be- 
comes an avenue with 
lines of yews on each 
side. This farther sec- 
tion, planted in 1849, is 
called the Eagle Walk, 
since it once led to an 
aviary of caged eagles 
at the end of it. 


The two cedars 
of Lebanon seen in Figs. 
3 and 4 were planted 
about 1825 and are now 
in full maturity. The 
Scotch fir at the en- 
trance to the garden 
(Fig. 1) and the syca- 
mores overhanging the 
terrace (on the right 
of Fig. 3) are about the 
same age, but the deo- 
dar cedar (left of Fig. 3) 
was introduced by Sir 
Charles about 1850. In 
addition to the trees, 
there are a number of 
clipped shapes of box 
and holly that break up 
and diversify the great 
expanse of lawn, and 
Sir Gyles in the last few 
years had added some 
flowering shrubs, in- 
cluding a Judas tree. 
A focal point of grea 
value is the old cockpit, 
a remarkable survival 
to find in a garden (Fig. 
4). It is a perfect circle 
of dry-stone walling, 
now filled with earth 
and planted with a 
shrub rose (Stanwell 
perpetual) and _— sur- 
rounded by rosemary 
and berberis at the 
base. Not far off, near 
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8.—THE LONG BORDER, LOOKING SOUTH-EAST. The fine wisteria was planted in 1848 


the arch leading to the Eagle Walk, there is the 
last of the seven box bowers, which were a 
unique feature of the garden in the 19th 
century and were carefully maintained by Sir 
Charles. In one of the sets of doggerel verses 
which he enjoyed composing they are thus 
described : 


Seven Box Bowers on the lawn, more than 
twelve decades old, 

With loving hands and anxious care fresh 
beauties still unfold. 


The survivor consists of a ring of box forming 
an arbour, in the middle of which is a very old 
hawthorn, partly visible in Fig. 7. The bowers 
probably originated as groups of shrubs which, 
when planted, about the middle of the 18th 
century, were edged with box, afterwards 
allowed to grow up freely. They were not 
appreciated by Lady Ludlow, whose husband, 
the second Lord Ludlow, rented Lamport for 
seven years before the first World War, and 
all but one were destroyed to their orders. The 
reason given for this high-handed action was 
that they harboured flies. 
(Lo be concluded) 


11—THE ARCHWAY AND GATES TO 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN 
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ARM-CHAIRS FOR HOOPED 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


expansively magnificent creations. The petticoat, when 

revealed by the divided gown, might be resplendent with 
embroidery in a single all-over design worked in coloured silks 
enriched with glittering gold and silver threads. The Countess of 
Huntingdon wore such an ensemble at a birthday party attended 
by Mrs. Delany, who described its Rococo extravagance: “A 
petticoat of black chenille, the pattern of a large stone vase filled 
with ramping flowers that spread almost over the breadth of the 
petticoat and from the bottom to the top; the background 
consists of gold shells and foliage embossed and most heavily 
rich; the gown was white satin embroidered also with chenille 
mixed with gold ornament.” 

Ladies naturally wished to display their wide-hooped 
splendour to the greatest advantage, and the early-Georgian 
chair-maker was urged to design a chair less cumbrous than the 
wide “‘love-seat’’ and less tiring than the plain back-stool. The 
result was the corner arm-chair. The earliest reference so far 
noted to such chairs dates from January, 1734, when several of 
walnut and mahogany were included in a sale of miscellaneous 
chairs “‘at a Great House in Arlington Street, St. James’s.” 
Corner arm-chairs were advertised in The London Chronicle of 
June, 1759, by Catherine Naish, chair-maker and cabinet-maker, 
St. Mary-le-Strand, London. Later, Catherine Naish was 
appointed royal cradle-maker to Queen Charlotte. 

The distinctive feature of this purely English chair—there 
appears to have been no Continental equivalent until much 
later—was the diagonal placing of its square seat so that one 
corner extended forward supported by a finely carved cabriole 
leg. The corner was boldly rounded and the seat-rail on each side 
was given a deep inward curve. The result was that the chair 
displayed the splendour of the occupant’s costly embroidered 
dress, while permitting her a little comfort for back and arms. 

Georgians arranged their drawing-room chairs against the 
walls when not in use, the corner chairs matching the remainder 
of the seat furniture. A complete suite in the collection of her 
Majesty the Queen at Buckingham Palace consists of a four-back 
settee, nine drawing-room chairs and a pair of corner arm-chairs. 
These were made in 1770 to the commission of George III, who 
presented them to Queen Charlotte in 1781. 

The chair’s popularity in the 18th century, however, was 
almost certainly due to the period’s immense delight in card- 
playing among both men and women. It supported the occu- 
pant’s back and allowed him or her considerable range of position 
for arms and legs, yet never permitted drowsing, no matter how 
long the game at a time when card play might last all night. 
Having used a corner arm-chair for ten years, I can testify to 
their comfort for long sitting while one is working. 

The card-player’s corner arm-chair was plainly designed: 
the seat rails were straight and the front leg vertical, the chair- 
maker assembling it from standardised parts. Paul Sandby’s 
pen-and-ink and colour sketch of Lady Betty Harcourt shows 
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2.—MAHOGANY ‘CORNER »ARM-CHAIR WITH CONCAVE 


FRONT SEAT RAIL 
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1.—LADY BETTY HARCOURT PLA 
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YING CARDS IN A CORNER 


ARM-CHAIR. A pen-and-ink and colour sketch by Paul Sandby 


her sitting at a card 
table in such a chair 
(Fig. 1). The ‘size of 
stock corner arm-chairs 
eventually became stan- 
dardised to a height of 
33 inches, seat height 
174 inches, seat width 
25 inches, and_ hori- 
zontal back rail above 
the seat about 15 inches. 

The more handsome 
drawing-room corner 
arm-chair is character- 
ised by elaborate carv- 
ing on the knee of the 
front leg and the pair 
of splats between the 
three uprights of the 
back. Each splat was 
fitted into a shoe-piece 
attached. to the upper 
surface of the back seat 
rail with a mortice and 
tenon joint: less com- 
monly and more expen- 
sively the shoe-pieces 
were carved in the solid 
on the back seat rails. 
The short, inverted 
vase-shaped splats were 
cut from the solid and 
not veneered and might 
be carved with a single 


decorative motif, repeated on the knee of the 


forward leg, occasionally on the side legs, too, 


and more rarely, on all four. 

From the early 1740s splats on mahogany 
corner arm-chairs for stock were saw-cut in 
strapwork designs without relief carving. From 
the early 1750s they might be carved in styles 
associated with Chippendale. The splats were 
set between three turned columns supporting 
the arm-rest and followed shapes that may be 
placed chronologically. At first they tended to 
be plain with turned, bases and capitals; later 
came fluted columns with turned bases and 
capitals; then columns in baluster shapes; and 
finally reeded designs. They supported and were 
linked by the flat-topped horizontal rail, more 
or less semi-circular, broader towards the middle 
and with rounded edges. In the early corner 
arm-chair this was cut from a single piece of 
wood. The central section of this curved rail, 
about one-third of the whole, was deepened by 
means of an applied block shaped as a narrow 
though comfortable support for the back. Its 
front surface might be sparsely carved in low 
relief. 

The two ends of the back rail curved for- 
wards, forming arms, usually ending in plain 
horizontal scrolls extending beyond the outer 
uprights. In fine walnut corner chairs with 
cabriole legs the arm finials might be carved 
as eagle-head volutes matched by eagle-head leg 
brackets. The drop-in seat was thickly uphol- 
stered with curled horsehair, which, when new, 
rose considerably above the seat rail; in a walnut 


‘column supporting 


Ba 


chair the seat rail was of walnut 
veneered on beech. A curved seat 
rail in a mahogany chair might be 
of veneer on beech, but otherwise 
solid mahogany was used. 

The most prominent feature 
of the chair, however, is the 
front leg. In the finest walnut 
and mahogany chairs the four 
legs were all in cabriole outline, 
sturdy and well curved, with 
wide ornamental knees and pad 
or claw-and-ball feet. Com- 
monly, however, only the for- 
ward leg was carved, with a 
motif such as a mask, scallop 
shell or acanthus leaves, extend- 
ing below the brackets, thus 
giving additional support to the 
seat rail and also continuing 
down the leg almost to the ankle. 
Alternatively the front and side 
legs were in cabriole outline, the 
rear leg plainly turned and 
tapering slightly towards a pad 
foot. Typically, from the 1760s 
only the front leg was in curved 
outline, the remainder being 
plainly turned and carved, with 
pad feet. Frequently each of 
these legs and its corresponding 
the semi- 
circular arm-rail were turned 
from a single piece of walnut or 


‘mahogany. 


In less costly but fashion- 
able variants of the chair all four 
legs were square and plain, the 
inner edges chamfered, the outer 
edges or arrises cut with narrow, 
shallow moulding or ovolo carv- 
ing—a feature also carried along 
the upper edge of the seat rail. 
Stretchers prevented the legs 
from splaying outwards on some 
corner chairs of the 1760s and’70s. 
They might be square or plainly 
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3.—_MAHOGANY CHAIR WITH CONVEX SEAT RAIL. The horizontal 


back rails are an alternative to the more usual pair of vertical splats 
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turned, harmonising with the 
legs and crossed at right angles. 

A somewhat different style 
of corner arm-chair dates from 
about 1770 onwards, often in fine 
quality mahogany, but more 
usually associated with turned 
beechwood. This variant was 
fitted with a modified version of 
the popular ladder-back, or a 
pair of horizontal rails. These 
might be of undulating outline 
and pierced or fretted, or plain 
and flat, and curved to form a 
comfortably supporting back. In 
turned beechwood such a chair 
has the lower edges of the seat 
rims cut into cyma or other 
curves. Such a turnered chair 
was usually strengthened by a 
pair of turned stretchers between 
each two legs—eight in all—the 
front four being turned orna- 
mentally. 

Variety in corner arm-chair 
design was enormous: one collec- 
tion of 82 examples contained no 
duplicates, but included several 
shaving-chairs. These stood in 
the dressing-rooms of those who 
employed a valet or a visiting 
barber. A shaving-chair was a 
corner arm-chair with a two- 
tiered back. The additional tier 
was no more than a single chair 
back with splat or rails matching 
those below and mounted in the 
middle of the top rail of a corner 
arm-chair. The turners later 
produced corner shaving-chairs 
in elm; these might have seats 
of cane or rush, or of solid wood 
for the rough use of a barber’s 
shop. The extra tier served as a 
head rest, making the chair about 
40 inches tall, considerably more 
comfortable but very inelegant. 


4.—WALNUT CORNER ARM-CHAIR WITH CARVED OPENWORK SPLATS. (Right) 5—MAHOGANY CHAIR WITH SQUARE 


LEGS, STRAIGHT SEAT RAILS AND PIERCED SPLATS 
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THE PERFECT BRITISH MOUNTAIN? — 


HICH is the nonpareil of British 

mountains? An improper question to 

begin with, some may say; or if not 
actually improper, then a foolish one, seeing 
that the answer to it is likely to vary with 
the person asked. For the rope-and-tackle 
climber whose heart is set on stomach-stealing 
drops the Pinnacle Ridge of Sgurr nan Gillean 
in Skye may have no equal, whereas those who 
believe with Ruskin that peaks are made for 
looking at, not for climbing, will be disposed to 
say that the roadside view of An Teallach 
(almost as good as a travel poster of the Cana- 
dian Rockies) is as impressive as any. 

One thing at least is tolerably sure, how- 
ever: whichever it is, the chosen mountain 
must be a Scottish one. Tryfan may be supreme 
in North Wales (or Lliwedd, Crib Goch, or even, 
for the discerning, Arenig Fawr), while Gable 
gets the vote in Cumberland, with dissentient 
voices urging the claims of Scafell, Bowfell and 
others; but there is no getting away from the 
fact that popularisation has brought an element 
of vulgarisation to most of the climbing areas 
south of the Border. Many of the high tops are 
now too well-trodden to give the authentic 
away from-it-all atmosphere. It is not just the 
sight of hordes of trippers debouching from the 
train at Snowdon summit, and the chocolate 
wrappers and empty beer bottles littering the 
ground, that spoil the effect: it is the realisation 
that wherever one goes in Snowdonia or the 
Lake District the humdrum world is never far 
distant—the puff of smoke from the railway 
down in the valley, the industrial haze on the 
landward horizon. 

No, for true mountain-going there must be 
ranges opening upon new ranges all the time, a 
whole land of mountains, not merely half a 
county or so, which is the most the enthusiast 
can look for in England and Wales. Besides, 
from a naturalist’s point of view, it has to be 
admitted that most of our popular tops are no 
better than dead volcanoes, having long since 
lost their distinctive mountain fauna. True, 
the golden eagle has shown signs of returning to 
the Lake District, and when I was last on Cross 
Fell in June there were still a few dotterel 
running about near the Ordnance Survey 
cairn, but in general one cannot help regretting 
the absence of ptarmigan from the screes, 
blue hares from the snow beds, red deer from the 
hollows. For spaciousness and variety of wild 
life, then, the peerless summit, if there is one, 
will need to be located in the Highlands. 

The grandeur of the Scottish mountains is 
real enough. Drive up to Crianlarich in Perthshire 


LOCHAN NAN CAT, CRADLED IN THE CORRIE BELOW STUCHD AN LOCHAN 
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THE SUMMIT OF STUCHD AN LOCHAN, PERTHSHIRE, The author considers tha 
this peak combines better than any other in Britain the two qualities he looks for in 
mountain: spaciousness and variety of wild life 


and you cannot doubt it. The contours of 
Ben More may be a shade too smooth, perhaps, 
its white-capped cone too hill-like, lacking the 
starkness and forbidding quality that moun- 
tains ought to have, yet with its neighbour 
Stobinian it lords it over Glen Dochart with a 
majesty that even the most sophisticated eye 
cannot fail to recognise. Seez from the east, 
across the placid waters of upper Loch Tay, the 
two command the skyline. Turn left again for 
Tyndrum and look up the weary wastes of the 
Coninish Glen to the north face of Ben Lui, 
glistening with ice as late as mid May, and any 
lingering doubts you have will be finally 
removed. 

Ben Lui deserves to rank high on any list 
of possibles for the award of first prize among 
British mountains. There is a dignity about its 


profile, no matter from which point of the com 
pass it is viewed, a burly grace that makes 1 
outstanding without in any way striving fo: 
effect. By comparison, Ben Nevis is a lumpisl 
figure and the Cairngorms a set of nonentities 

Yet when all is said and done, it is as wel 
to confess that most of the Perthshire bens ar 
better to look at than to look from. To get th« 
best of both worlds, upper and lower, one need: 
to seek out one of the lesser eminences, bis 
enough in its own right, so to speak, yet s« 
strategically placed as to be surrounded on al 
sides by major peaks. 

Such a top is Stuchd an Lochan (3,144 feet) 
hidden away in the little known sector of the 
Highlands that hes between Glen Lyon and ths 
wastes of Rannoch Moor. If one were to locate 


_the exact centre of Scotland (excluding the 


islands), it would be found tha‘ 
the pin-point on the map cam«e 
within a mile or two of the summit 
of Stuchd. 

Here, to my way of thinkins 
any rate, is a ridge-walk that 
satisfies the first of the condition: 
mentioned above—that of being 
ringed round with a whole worlc 
of mountains. As for wild life 
without giving away any secrets 
I can say only that it has fey 
equals in my experience. Some 
taste of its quality can, perhaps 
best be given by an account of < 
typical day’s wanderings over its 
rugged slopes and around its 
shadowed corries. 

Set back among the tumble- 
down ranges, the final pyramid 
of the Stuchd cannot be seen 
from the road. Holding itsel! 
austerely apart, it does not catch 
the eye at a distance; yet curiously 
enough one of the earliest records 
of the ascent of a Scottish moun- 
tain refers to this one, for here, in 
1590 or thereabouts, Mad Colin 
Campbell and his confederates 
assembled for purposes best known 
to themselves. “‘On the brow of 
the hill Stuic-an-Lochain, a huge 
rock beetling over a deep circular 


'mountain tarn, they encountered a 
' flock of goats.” 


developed into a full-scale blizzard. 
Soft, ankle-deep snow made the going 


and with conditions going from bad 


‘have been the most sensible course. 
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A typical day, did I say? The 
steady downpour in the lower glen had 
turned into a withering cross-fire of 
sleet and hail as I set off up the back- 
breaking slopes, and before I gained 
the ridge it was snowing hard. A 
strong wind strengthened minute by 
minute, whipping up to gale force. 
More than once I had to fall flat on my 
face to prevent myself from being 
blown over. The rice-hard pellets 
stung nose and cheeks so furiously that 
there was no facing up to them. And 
to think that down there in the lower 
world there were warblers singing, 
cuckoos calling! Huddled behind a 
boulder, I watched a pair of hinds 
grazing unconcernedly only a few 
yards away. 

Poor wretches, they had _ been 
having a thin time of it for months by 
the look of things: indeed, one of them 
was so tame that she came over to take 
a closer look, eyeing me as boldly as if 
she had been a hungry ewe. Overhead, 
cutting circles in and out of the low 
clouds, a peregrine falcon was anxiously 
keening. It was a tiercel, by the 
sound of it, and sure enough, as soon 
as I started uphill again out flung the 
falcon from her eyrie on the crag. 

If anything the weather worsened. 
Above 2,000 feet the April shower had 


difficult and still the angle of ascent 
stiffened. The temptation to turn 
back and call it a day is always strong 
during the first two hours of a climb, 


to worse to have yielded to it might 


Instead, I pressed on grimly. A loose 
stone dislodged by my boot turned 
over and bounded down the gully, and 
in the smother of snow disturbed in its 
passage a shower of snow buntings danced 
up beneath me. All a-twitter, they alighted 
on a white slope, hitching along and dodging 
about as they searched for grass-seeds. The 
cocks, I noted, were in their pied breeding 
plumage. 

On the open ridge the wind was in its most 
tearaway mood, so much so that my progress 
over the last long mile that leads to the actual 
summit of the Stuchd could be described 
only as crab-like. Bent double, I screwed up 
my eyes and kept them on the ground. Before 
long my forehead was glazed with ice, my 
windcheater frozen stiff.. Even the ptarmigan, 
it seemed, had taken cover: during the whole 
six hours’ walk I never saw a single one, though 


SNOW BUNTING: 


A HIND ON STUCHD AN LOCHAN. 
take a closer look, eyeing me as boldly as if she had been a 


hungry ewe” 


on previous visits I had never failed to come 
across several pairs. 

Still, the top was clear—something to be 
thankful for—with a snow-plume worthy of a 
lesser Everest trailing eastwards above the 
great corrie, where the waters of Lochan nan 
Cat lay black and becalmed. The Lake of the 
Wild Cat is well named, for Felis silvestris is 
still a common animal in these parts, and more 
than once I saw its tracks across the snow beds. 
Mountain hares, needless to say, are two a penny, 
as they are nearly everywhere in the Highlands 
and as I came to the bealach two of them 
started up at my feet, lolloping off among the 
boulders. Ghost white, they paused to watch 
me inquisitively, twitching their whiskers. 


AUTHOR ON STUCHD AN 
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*¢ She came over to 


LOCHAN. (Right) “THE WILD CAT IS STILL 
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And now, miraculously, the day 
suddenly cleared. The sun appeared 
from nowhere, flooding the landscape 
with dazzling radiance. Away to the 
north Ben Nevis, white as a wedding 
cake, rose sparkling, all the details of 
its Tower Ridge standing out in sharp 
relief. To the west were the humps of the 
Black Mount, Buachaille Etive, and the 
sprawling hulk of Bidean nan Bian; to 
the north-west the whale-backs of the 
Cairngorms, to say nothing of the 
intervening ranges—the corniced cliffs 
of Ben Alder beyond Loch Rannoch, 
the ice cone of Schiehallion and the 
solemn bulk of the Lawers group. 
Clockwise and anti-clockwise, the eye 
travelled round the far-flung horizon, 
taking in the names one by one— 
Starav and Clachlet, Cruach Ardrain 
and the two Vorlichs (with just a hint 
of Clydeside smoke between them), the 
Mamores and others too distant for 
certain identification. The visibility 
was perfect, clear as cut-glass. From 
Ben Macdhui to the Campsies, every 
summit of any size in the length and 
breadth of Central Scotland was picked 
out as if on a relief model. 

Only one thing was needed to 
complete the day’s triumph. As usual, 
it came when I was least prepared for 
it, the kind of bonus that mountain 
addicts often feel they deserve. Drop- 
ping down the slope above the lochan, 
I warmed my frozen wits awhile in the 
afternoon sun and made the best of a 
packed lunch. Far below, round as a 
crater lake, the lochan was the colour 
of gun-metal. 

On the farther slope below the 
snowline a herd of deer trekked in single 
file—seven stags and a score of hinds. 
Somewhere a raven barked; then a 
hoodie, hoarse-voiced, gave warning. 
Next moment the eagle was almost 
upon me, sailing close in against the 
crag-face and at eye level. 

Whether it had failed to notice me sitting 
there beneath the buttress, or whether it chose 
to disregard such a detail, I cannot say. 

Unhurriedly, without deigning to lft a 
pinion, it glided past, swinging out to take the 
wind in its sails as it disappeared over the 
ridge. I could see its auburn head, the tawny 
markings on its broad shoulders, its yellow 
talons knotted beneath its tail. Magisterial 
was the only word for it. Not for the first time I 
decided that a mountain without a pair of 
eagles to grace it is no better than a meal with- 
out salt, lacking the essential spice; and with 
that I bounded downhill rejoicing. 

Illustrations below: G. K. Yeates (left) and 
H. Mortimer Batten. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE BUNKER 


OT long ago I played again at Muirfield, 
N and as always was fascinated by the 
awesome splendour and number of the 
bunkers. My companion, a sound and experi- 
enced golfer, was enjoying his first sight of the 
great challenging course and was deeply im- 
pressed by the enormous part that the bunker- 
ing plays on almost every hole. I cannot believe 
that there is another course in the British Isles, 
save the Old at St. Andrews, where bunkers are 
of such crucial, strategic importance. 

There may be those who consider that 
Muirfield is over-bunkered, for the bunkers 
exist not in ones or twos, but in great clusters. 
For example, one may stand on the 17th tee 
and be tempted to cut the corner of that long 
left-hand curve. As far as can be seen the 
prospect is inviting, but fortunate indeed is the 
man who makes the attempt and escapes sand: 
a swarm of deep little bunkers lurk beyond the 
one that is visible from the tee. The same 
principle applies at the 5th, the mighty long 
hole going out, that bends slightly to the right. 
The merest tendency to push or slice is in- 
variably punished, with the result that one is 
left with an immensely long third shot. 


Menaces at Muirfield 


There is no question of getting any great 
length from the bunkers at Muirfield, and that 
is as it should be. They really are menacing: 
one goes down into their depths and tries to 
escape, that and nothing more, for foolish is the 
man who tries for a long shot. These bunkers 
fulfil their true purpose: they cost their visitors 
at least half a stroke and usually more. Those 
round the greens of the short holes, particularly 
the 4th, are deep indeed. No simple splash shot 
will suffice; rather is a most definite and 
properly played act of recovery required if the 
ball is to emerge. Let there be the slightest 
error of judgment and the ball will probably 
return to one’s feet. 

I am not proposing that all bunkers should 
be like those at Muirfield, because the cost of 
turfing, trimming and maintaining the sand 
must be considerable and beyond the means of 
many clubs, but I would suggest that wherever 
possible bunkers are deepened and their sides 
made steeper. Then topped shots will not run 
through them, and long irons or even wood in 
certain instances will not be used out of them. 
An increased severity in green-side bunkers is 
also desirable, since the coming of the sand 
wedge, with its simple technique, has made 
bunker play almost enjoyable by comparison 
with what it used to be. 

On many courses a majority of the bunkers 
have ceased to have any great strategic signifi- 
cance, and what once were effective, even 
beautiful, parts of a course’s design have become 


PROTECTION OF A PRIVATE ROAD = 


HIS reader’s wrath is pardonable. Few 

among us would remain equable when 

pestered by such high-handed invasion of 
our rights. ‘“‘Hitherto,’’ he writes, ‘“‘the house- 
holders on this private estate have, by our 
joint efforts and contributions, kept the road 
serving us in reasonably good condition, and we 
have spent a good deal to make the verges 
attractive. The road is a cul-de-sac, but now 
at the end of it a building estate is being de- 
veloped and the consequent heavy traffic is 
going far towards the ruin of road and verges. 
The builders ignore our complaints and use the 
road as of right. Have we any remedy?” 

He and his fellow sufferers are not helpless 
in the matter. The law does not require them to 
tolerate this unwelcome intrusion into their 
privacy. A private road is what its name im- 
plies. It is a road owned jointly by a small 
number of householders, giving access to their 
houses, and maintained at their cost. It is not 
part of the Queen’s highway, paid for by the 
public authorities and free for the passage of 
whoever wishes to pass. 

The use of the road by others than the 
owners is by invitation or by licence. The use is 
not by right. The statement of the builders 
that, since it is the one way of reaching their 


useless appendages, poor unwanted things. This 
is largely the fault of the ball and increasingly 
powerful clubs. Now people sail with fine con- 
tempt over bunkers that once struck fear, and 
now one is back to the old question of whether 
the ball goes too far. Certainly it has under- 
mined many finely designed holes to the extent 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE ANNUAL 


Three outstanding features in COUNTRY 
LIFE Annual for 1961, which is now on sale, 
price 10s., are Landscape in 17th-century Art, 
by Denys Sutton, The Spell of Knole, by 
Christopher Hussey, and A Thousand Years of 
Chessmen, by G. Bernard Hughes; all three 
articles are lavishly illustrated in colour. 
Other notable articles are Bridges of Three 
Capitals, by Sir Arthur Hutchinson; Glass 
Mirrors of the 18th Century, by E. M. Elville; 
White Ghost Team of the North, by J. Went- 
worth Day; and The English University of the 
Future, by Mark Girouard. Sir E. John 
Russell writes on winning land for food pro- 
duction; A. J. Huxley on the Victorians as 
gardeners; Arthur Oswald on the Inigo Jones 
legend; Garth Christian on whether birds can 
predict the weather; and Margaret Macdonald- 
Taylor on Rococo taste in French furniture. 
There are articles by W. A. Poucher on the 
scenery of lake, mountain and sea in mid- 
Wales; by Geoffrey Grigson on the discovery of 
Daglingworth; by Joseph Armstrong Baird on 
the ornamental tradition in Spanish architec- 
ture; by Lanning Roper on the charm of cottage 
gardens; and by Miles Hadfield on puzzles of 
the sycamore tree. Among many other contri- 
butors May H. Beattie writes on Oriental 
carpets at Hardwick Hall, Dare Wigan on 
Australia’s influence on English racing and 
William Seymour on problems in combating 
the decline in partridges. There are three 
motoring articles by J. Eason Gibson—the 
ideal size for a car, extra equipment for the 
motorist, and testing a racing car—and there 
is a fashion section, including colour pages, 
by Betty Wilson. 
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that their bunkers have become anachronisms. 
If this is to be remedied, and I doubt if it ever 
will be, then either the lay-out of courses or the 
ball must be altered. ‘ 

Some months ago one of my most eloquent 
contemporaries entered a plea for fewer bunkers, 


estate, they cannot be prevented from using 
it—heavy tractors and all—is erroneous. Unless 
they get the sanction of the owners, they must 
themselves provide an alternative route. It is 
for the owners to say, either expressly or by 
implication, who in addition to themselves shall 
use the road. The owners of the road either 
wish for their coming or tacitly acquiesce in 
their coming. The man that delivers the milk 
is a type of the first. The visitor entering to 
admire the verges is a type of the second. 

Many entrants upon a private road are, 
no doubt, greatly presuming in thinking that a 
tacit licence attends their coming. It calls for an 
effort of their imagination to assume their visit 
to be welcome or at the least not objectionable. 
They do no wrong, though, while they can 
with some measure of reason assume this. 
Their wrong begins when they have adequate 
notice that the licence to enter, if it ever did 
exist, has been withdrawn. The canvasser, 
seeking your vote for his candidate, will deem 
that he has your licence to use your path to 
summon you to a conference and to appropriate 
a portion of your time. You could have guarded 
against him by a notice saying “No canvassers, 
pedlars, or beggars,’’ or something to that 
effect. You can also tell him that his assumption 


-its challenge and fascination. 
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A Golf Commentary by | 
P. A. WARD-THOMAS © 


because so many of them now serve no particular 
purpose and, particularly on inland courses, they 
are expensive to maintain. Few things in golf 
suggest forlornness more than an uncared-for 
bunker; no hazard is more infuriating to visit. 
I would hate to see a ruthless filling in and 
smoothing of bunkers carried to excess. I know 
that there is much fine golf to be had on heath- 
land courses, like Piltdown and Ashdown 
Forest, where not a bunker exists, unless 
memory plays me false; but for the most part 
I like their preserice on a course. Apart from 
their penal function, they can be valuable means 
of deception in the judgment of distance. How 
often does one face a shot and think that if a 
certain bunker is carried the ball will be on the 
green, only to find that it is yards short! This 
is a common affliction, and not confined to 
strange courses, that one knows there is hidden 
ground, but somehow the bunker encourages 
a timid shot. 

I remember, on my first visit to the present 
Princes many years ago, walking round with 
the late Sir Guy Campbell, one of the architects, 
and his pride in the placing of a bunker to the 
left of a short hole. I cannot remember its 
number, because one never is certain which 18 
of the 27 holes they are using at Princes. It 
seemed, as we stood on the tee, that the bunker 
was rather too wide to be threatening, but such 
was its position that it commanded the atten- 
tion and tended to make the player judge the 
length of his shot by it. If he did so he would 
be short, for the bunker was not, as it appeared 
to be, almost green-high. 


Few Cross-bunkers Left 


Sometimes I wonder whether the cross- 
bunker will ever become a feature of course 
design again. It is rather a pity that there are 
comparatively few left, and once more Muirfield 
comes to mind as having some classic examples 
—those guarding the 8th green, those that have 
to be carried with the second shot to the 10th 
and, most spectacular of all, the great chasms 
at the 17th. These set a fearsome problem to 
the man who has not hit a fairly long drive, and 
their depth and distance from the green are 
such that very rarely can a recovery be made 
to within putting range. And yet Muirfield is 
an exception. How many courses there are 
where nothing ever has to be carried with the 
second shot, and the one that is thinly 
struck or even topped is often “‘as good as 
a better’! 

Almost every change that has been made 
in recent years has tended to make golf easier 
In consequence the game, as a contest betweer 
man and course, is in danger of losing some o: 
I hope the 
tendency will be arrested. 


By W. J. WESTON 


that he has your licence to visit you is unfounded 
It is then that he becomes a trespasser and you 
can tell him to go, You can also, if he “linger: 
like an unloved guest,’ expedite his departurs 
by force. You would not throw him out on hi: 
neck. That would be using more than th 
necessary force; you would only, as the ok 
pleadings said, “gently lay hands upon him” t 
propel him to the outlet from your garden. 

What then of the builders? If they con 
tinue obdurate in their neglect to make good th 
damage done to the road, they should be told by 
the owners of the road not to use it. No questio1 
of implied licence could then arise. They wouk 
be trespassers upon the private road and th 
legal remedies against trespassers could bi 
sought. 

There would be an action for damage: 
enough to restore the road to its former goodnes 
and there would be a petition to the Cour 
for an injunction restraining the builders fron 
continuing their trespass. Action by the roac 
owners becomes urgent because when there is < 
long unchallenged and uninterrupted use of < 
road as of right, it becomes a public road. Th 
former owners of the road will then be unable t 
prevent others from using it, however obnoxiou: 
to them some of the traffic may be. 


; 
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PREPARING FOR THE WINTER 


E have recently been assured by long- 
W term forecasters that we have a mild 
winter to look forward to. I hope that 
they are right, but at the same time I remain 
sceptical. In any case, mild weather will 
probably produce fog and snow, if not clear sky 
and ice. Whatever is to be the general climate 
from now until early spring, there will be little 
harm in preparing one’s car for the worst 
weather. Though some European countries may 
have one form of bad weather or another in 
greater extremes than Britain during the winter 
months, we seem to be more catholic and some- 
times have rain, fog, ice and snow all at once. 
| After an uneventful summer’s motoring it 
is easy to think that trouble cannot strike one’s 
own car, but only preparation in advance of the 
worst weather can justify this confidence. 
Drivers with wide experience of winter motor- 
ing, both here and abroad, will be the first to 
appreciate that it is only by thorough servicing 
of the car that they themselves will be able to 
drive smoothly and well. If the whole car is 
sluggish and unresponsive through lack of 
attention to periodic servicing, one’s driving 
must deteriorate. 

With the exception of those few cars that 
require no chassis lubrication, either through a 
one-shot system or oil-less bushes, it is essential 
that the whole car should be thoroughly greased 
at regular intervals right through the winter, 
when dirty water, mud and snow can easily 
gather round and clog the various bearings and 
joints. With cars that are on the road day in 
ind day out, I would suggest that the intervals 
between greasings should be shorter than those 
advised in most manufacturers’ handbooks. 

Anyone who lives near a large industrial 
town will realise how quickly everything around 
the house, and often inside it, becomes coated 
with dirt; and it requires little imagination to 
realise the strain placed on one’s car in wintry 
conditions when one is grateful for a saloon body 
ind a heating system. If one does not give the 
sar special care before and during the winter, 
here is a danger that the gradual reduction in 
ts efficiency will go unnoticed until the day that 
something causes trouble. 

Anything that is maladjusted or out of 
yrder on a car will tend to have more serious 
esults in the winter than in the summer, and 
me should therefore pay attention to the most 
mportant parts of the car—the steering, the 
rakes and the tyres. It is even more 
vital to drive the car sensitively in winter 
hhan in summer, as one may at any moment be 
faced with driving on ice-. or snow-covered 
‘oads, where the smoothness and precision 
of the steering are most important. If one 
vas any doubt about the efficiency with 
which the steering and front suspension have 
Neen greased during the summer, it is worth 
while having the car carefully greased by high 
ressure, to make sure that all the old grease is 
xpelled from the bearings. On steering joints 
t will help if the mechanic doing the job 
eaves surplus grease around the outside of 
he bearing, instead of cleaning it away. 
[he protective coating offered by the surplus 
will help to prevent dirt and water from 
mtering the joint. If greasing has been at all 
1eglected in the past, it is worth while stressing 
with one’s service station that special care 
should be taken to see that all nipples are clear, 
ind that any that appear to be blocked should 
9e replaced with new nipples. 

The combination of dirt and fairly constant 
lampness will tend to stiffen up other parts. 
Lubrication of many minor parts is probably 
etter done by the owner ‘himself, and it may 
srevent the careless application of oil to places 
where it should never go. The oil can should be 
ised on every moving joint between the 
iccelerator pedal and the throttle, and it may 
surprise many drivers to find how much better 
he car seems to go after this simple task. The 
‘ame attention to door and luggage-boot locks 
vill also help to avoid trouble later, 

Unless the brakes were being used to their 
naximum in an emergency, it is unlikely that 


many motorists would realise whether or not 
their brakes were in perfect balance, when 
driving on completely dry roads during the 
summer; but as the slightest maladjustment 
will become obvious on ice or snow, the brakes 
should be carefully balanced and adjusted 
before the worst of the winter arrives. Thisisa 
job that almost all motorists will entrust to an 
expert, but on taking back the car it is best to 
test it personally by performing a simulated 
emergency stop to ensure that there is no 
tendency for the car to pull to one side or the 
other, and also that neither the front nor the 
back brakes are locking. Because supervision 
is not all that it might be in many service 
stations this is necessary, and I suggest that it is 
better to have work done to one’s car at the 
start of the working week, rather than late 
on a Friday afternoon. 
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a By J. EASON GIBSON 


entering the exhaust pipe, a low gear should be 
used to keep the engine speed reasonably high. 
It must always be borne in mind that, after the 
car has crossed a stretch of flooded road, the 
brakes will probably be inoperative for quite a 
long time owing to the soaking the linings and 
brake drums will have had. After crossing 
floods the brakes should be thoroughly dried by 
driving with light pressure applied to them. 
Proof of the brakes’ inefficiency will be 
found in the fact that at first they can 
probably be applied to the maximum without 
noticeable effect. As the braking effect is 
gradually felt the pressure can be gradually 
reduced. Complete confidence should not be 


regained until the brakes have been tried 
reasonably hard to make sure that all four have 
dried out equally. Those of us who have seen 
the destructive effects of flooding should not 


A BADLY FLOODED ROAD. “Flood water should be crossed at a low and steady speed, 


and a low gear should be used” 


The effectiveness of the brakes will be 
much reduced when one is driving on slippery 
roads if the tyres themselves are badly worn, 
or if all four tyres are not in the same condition. 
It is worth while, therefore, changing the tyres 
round and if need be bringing the spare into use 
to try to obtain balance among them. As a 
matter of long-term policy, with cars likely to be 
kept for some years, it can be useful for those 
motorists who have to use their cars daily to 
purchase a couple of all-weather tyres for use 
on the rear wheels during the winter; these can 
be removed in the spring and stored for use in 
future winters. 4 

The modern car is usually so reliable that 
when trouble occurs it is very annoying, but it 
is worse still when it strikes in -bad weather: 
Because of this it is a wise precaution to carry, 
out some preparations before the winter. I 
would certainly suggest that the jack should be 


carefully cleaned and well lubricated, so that it* 


will be instantly effective if required. For the 
same reason the wheels should be removed and 
all the studs and nuts securing them carefully 
cleaned and lubricated. 

The recent floods have brought home the 
fact that there are still many drivers who do not 
understand the problems of driving on semi- 
flooded roads. Not a great depth of water is 
required to cause trouble if the speed used is not 
selected with some care. On most cars belt 
drive is used for the fan and dynamo, and if the 
lower end of the fan belt is in the water it will 
quickly force water up to and over the-top*of 
the engine, where it will almost certainly affect 
the sparking plugs and the distributor. Flood 
water should be crossed at a low and steady 
speed, and to avoid any danger of the back 
pressure of the water stopping the engine by 


need reminding of the probable effects of driv- 
ing through flood water on the various chassis 
bearings, and after such driving the earliest 
opportunity should be taken to have all steering 
and chassis parts thoroughly greased, whether 
or not greasing is due on a mileage basis. This 
is particularly important if the flood water one 
has driven through is thought to be tidal, as the 
salt is specially corrosive. 

As salt is used by many authorities in the 
dressing applied to snow-covered roads, it is 
wise to have the car washed and greased more 
often in such severe weather, however irksome 
it may be. While this is an argument for the use 
of stainless steel for the bright parts of any car, 
special care should be taken of the chromium 
plating during the winter months, as neglect to 
wipe off salt-laden dirt can cause trouble. 

To allow the car heater to do its job 
efficiently during severe weather it: is worth 
while blanking off a portion of the radiator 
to allow the working temperature to be at least 
that of summer’s motoring. This can usually 
be done quite simply with a suitable sheet of 
cardboard attachedeto the radiator. As a 
general rule it will be found that about one- 
third of the surface. can be covered, but the 
correct amount of blanking can be easily gauged 
by trial and error, and study of the temperature 
gauge. If one’s car is used much for relatively 
short journeys, and a portion of its life is spent 
on social occasions after dark, I would recom- 
mend that the battery should be checked to 
ensure that it is well-eharged..*. The opportunity 
can also be taken .to see that the dynamo is 
balancing the amount of current being taken 
out. Frequent use of the starter and the car 
heater can rapidly exhaust the battery to a 
point where the starter becomes useless. 
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HEN, on November 12 
\ \/ each year, three names 
are sent forward from 
every county for the office 
of High Sheriff, and early the 
following spring, generally 
in March, the Queen makes 
the final choice by pricking 
the list with a bodkin, the 
traditional method is main- 
tained in making appoint- 
ments to one of the oldest 
positions in the country. But 
the Sheriff of to-day does not 
take so gloomy a view of the 
proceeding as his predecessor 
in the 18th century. For, 
although the High Sheriff was 
in theory the royal repre- 
sentative in the shire, the 
governor of the county, re- 
sponsible for collecting the 
royal dues, electing the 
Knight of the Shire, keeping 
the gaol, attending the Judges 
of Assize, promoting the royal 
profit in all things and pre- 
serving the King’s rights and 
all that belonged to the Crown, 
this high-sounding commis- 
sion brought little sense of 
pride or pleasure to its holder. 
By the 18th century it had 
become more onerous than 
honourable; it had lost the 
respect it had once com- 
manded; and there could 
be little doubt about the 
general dislike of country 
gentlemen for what one of 
them called “‘this expensive 
and troublesome office.” 
The nomination of Sheriff 
for the ensuing year took place annually 
on the morrow of All Souls at a meeting of 
the Exchequer. A list would already have 
been received from every county, giving 
names of suitable persons to serve, which was, 
as one local squire promised Lord Hardwicke, 
“extremely impartiall, containing persons of 


2.—_MONUMENT TO SIR GEORGE ONESIPHORUS PAUL, Bt., 

IN GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. During his year as Sheriff in 

1780 he spent over £45 a time on the Judge's dinners, and he had spent 
£258 on his duties by the end of his year in office 
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WHEN NO MAN WANTED TO BE SHERIFF 


By ESTHER MOIR 


1.—GOING TO MEET THE JUDGE AT THE ASSIZES. From an engraving of 1796. The entertainment 


of the Judges of Assize was the most expensive of all the Sheriff’s duties 


all Characters and Circumstances.’’ This was 
sent from the Exchequer to the Privy Council, 
and there the King would prick one of the 
three names. On learning of his nomination, 
the Sheriff-elect put in sureties at the Exchequer 
for the due making of his account, and then 
applied at the office of the Six Clerks in 
Chancery for his patent, 
which was generally 
issued on November 6, 
together with the writ 
of discharge of his pre- 
decessor. Before he 
could act he was re- 


of Supremacy and Alle- 
giance, and fulfil the 
requirements of the Test 
Act. 

As the time of 
appointment grew 
nearer, those country 
gentlemen who saw the 
possibility of the hated 
mantle falling upon 
them made desperate 
attempts to escape, or 
at least, postpone it, 
and began to write 
letters of angry protest 
or grovelling appeal to 
influential members of 
the aristocracy or hold- 
ers of high office. “‘It is 
become almost custom 
in this country to saddle 
the expence on families 
thats ‘can?t ibear seit. 
one wrote bitterly to 
Lord Hardwicke on 
finding his name in the 
Gazette. “It obliges me 
to discover my Circum- 
stances, which consist 
chiefly in Woods, at 
present a Drag, my 
landed estate scarce 


quired to take the Oaths ~ 


three hundred pounds a year, with an en: 
cumbrance.’’ Poverty was the most commor 
excuse, and a man would argue that “a wife 
a large Family, and only a small Estate”’ made 
the burden of this office almost insupportable. 

Sometimes machinations would prove suc 
cessful. When he saw the name of his cousin ir 
the list of Sheriffs for Gloucestershire, Michae 
Hicks wrote to tell him that he had at once got 
hold of the Bishop of Winchester, “which |] 
flatter myself will be to your satisfaction, as the 
Bishop was Preceptor to the present King, anc 
is still often with him.” All went well, and < 
month later he was able to write and congratu 
late his cousin on his successful escape from 
office. George Augustus Selwyn, however, wa: 
not prepared to exert himself to save hi: 
nephew from a similar fate. “He is in very con 
siderable circumstances,” he said with callou: 
satisfaction, ‘‘but whether those, or his Econo. 
my, be greatest, I cannot certainly say. Hi: 
making a figure is so much my inclination that 
my friendship in that will be suspended.” 

Few managed to escape completely, anc 
the blow, when it fell ultimately, could only br 
accepted with resignation. ‘Your predictio1 
that I should serve as Constable for the county 
has proved not unfounded,” wrote one country 
squire to his neighbour, and added grimly: “1 
hope at least we shall have a jolly day...” 

For “‘the jolly day,” the entertainment o 
the Judges of Assize, was the most expensive o 
all the Sheriff’s duties. The Assizes were helc 
twice a year, and the Judges and local Justice: 
of the Peace looked to the Sheriff to provide « 
fine procession and a good dinner. The openings 
of the court made an impressive scene, as th 
Judges progressed from their lodgings to thé 
Shire Hall accompanied by trumpeters, javelir 
men and the city band. In the hall itself, how 
ever, packed with crowds of witnesses, loca 
juries and the milling crowd of spectator: 
drawn in from the surrounding countryside t 
enjoy the proceedings, the maintenance of dué 
dignity became considerably more tricky. Ths 
following note, which one Under-Sheriff wrote 
for his successor in 1803, obviously contains th 


' 


ruits of hardly-won experience, and gives 
| glimpse of the scene and of the difficulties 
vith which the Sheriff must be prepared to 
leal. 

“Tn the Hall Silence is the Grand Object. 
Year your own chair have Richard Day to cry 
silence, whose voice will command it. 

“Place 2 Javelin Men at proper Distances 
n each Gallery with Directions to keep Silence 
there. 

“The Javn. Men are apt to go away under 
Pretence of Refreshment—you shod. caution 
them from going otherwise than one or two at 
i Time, and that the Judges will certainly fine 
them if they are remiss in keeping silence. 

“Let them order the people in the Body of 
she Hall to take off their Hats which by check- 
ng them talking loud will contribute more to 
silence than anything will.”’ 

The outlay in providing such cavalcade 
und entertainment was heavy, and the bills 
soon mounted: fees for the ringers, trumpeters 
und javelin men; the repair of the banners; 
the annual refurbishing of the liveries; pay- 
nents for the use of the city drums and 
music; the hiring of the coaches; and countless 
smaller items, such as 2s. “‘for the Jaulins that 
ware broke”’ or 6s. 6d. to the barber for dressing 
che javelin men. The dinner provided for the 
Judges and Justices and their respective servants 
was no light undertaking, when ale and cider 
lowed freely for the servants, and the Judges 
thought nothing of getting through several dozen 
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bottles of wine. The accounts of one Sheriff in 
Gloucestershire, Sir George Onesiphorus Paul, 
who spent over £45 a time on these dinners in 
1780, and whose total expenditure at the end 
of his year in office came to £258, are typical. He 
spent £20 on javelins, £21 on cloth liveries and 
£21 on horses. The banners and cloth for the 
bailiffs cost £5 each, fees to the ringers, coach- 
men, hosiers and the chaplain were three or 
four guineas apiece, and even the cleaning of 
the javelins cost £2 8s. 

After the Assizes, however, at which a 
personal appearance was inescapable, most 
Sheriffs only too thankfully turned over the 
rest of their duties to some hired underling. 
By the 18th century the finding of an experi- 
enced Deputy Sheriff was not difficult. As soon 
as the list of nominations was announced the 
prospective Sheriff would probably find appli- 
cants presenting themselves as candidates for 
the post. “Seeing your name as one of the per- 
sons nominated for sheriff for this county,” 
wrote one, “I have taken the liberty of address- 
ing you to sollicit the favour of you to appoint 
me your Under-Sheriff in case of the office of 
High Sheriff being placed on you the year 
ensuing,’ and concluded, torn between sym- 
pathy for the victim and desire for the job, 
“though I think it is not using you well, as part of 
your family was appointed to the office so lately.”’ 

Although there was no continuity of office, 
the position tended to be kept in the hands of a 
small number of the leading solicitors of a 
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county, and a man might well agree to serve in 
order to keep out some unwelcome outsider, 
“who seems not quite so pleasant to the Gentle- 
men of the Profession as he ought to be.” The 
agreement between the Sheriff and his Deputy 
was confirmed by deed of covenant, in which he 
promised to keep all Torns, Leets, Law Days, 
County Courts, and other courts of the Sheriff, 
to deliver the Quietus roll, and hand over the 
prisoners in the gaol to the succeeding Sheriff. 
The retiring Deputy would get in touch with his 
successor and pass over all this business to him. 

Before long he would find the trials of his 
office falling heavily upon him. ‘‘I am pestered 
with Writs daily and know not what to be at— 
with respect to Javelins, Jury Box, Candle- 
sticks etc. and other necessities at the Assizes.”’ 
Yet he could still assure the new Sheriff that he 
would take good care of everything “except the 
trimmings for the Javelins, which if you will 
furnish me with the colours of the livery I will 
take care to produce in good time.’’ One Under- 
Sheriff went to the trouble of presenting his new 
master with several pages of advice and instruc- 
tion, not, he explained from “‘the Gilded Motive 
of Adulation and Compliment’ but from “an 
Innate Disposition to Do Everything that is 
Honourable.’’ These men at least took pride in 
the office, and were clearly determined that, 
however much its holders might groan at the 
burden, the last remnants of its glory should be 
carefully tended. 

Illustration 2: Leicester University Press. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PHEASANT AT THE 
ROSE PETALS 


Fyom Siv John Craster 

IR,—I knew that pheasants were 
, fairly catholic in their tastes; but on 
the morning of October 31, for the first 
time, I saw a hen bird busily engaged 
in pecking pieces off various fragments 
of something white upon my lawn. At 
first I thought it must be either a 
mushroom or a puffball, as both these 
fungi have been encouraged by the 
recent wet weather and mild condi- 
tions; but, on going out to see, I dis- 
covered that a white polyanthus rose 
head was what the pheasant had been 
engaged upon, and that all the petals 
were now lying apart. 

It may, therefore, have been the 
act of looking for some small insect 
pests that drew my attention, rather 
than an actual meal in process.— JOHN 


CRASTER, Cvastey Tower, Craster, 
Northumberland. 

MORE CAUTIOUS THAN 
THE MALE? 
Str,—For several years I have been 
waging an intermittent campaign 
against the grey squirrel. In the 


A STUFFED POLAR BEAR STANDING OUTSIDE A FUR SHOP 
IN TROMSO, NORWAY 
See letter: Vanishing Trade Signs 


course of this period I have accounted 
for a considerable number. Upon 
examination, the overwhelming pro- 
portion of those shot proved to be 
males. 

I have shot in all four seasons, and 
the situation has been true the whole 
year round. The reason for this 
phenomenon is, to me, a complete 
mystery. Can it be that the female of 
the species is more cautious than the 
male?—AntuHony Harrison, Milford 
Place, Horsted Keynes, Sussex. 


SOUP FOR SCOTTISH 
COCK-FIGHTERS ? 


S1r,—I should like to enlist the help 
of your readers to discover the origin 
of cock-a-leekie soup. 

Legend has it that its history can 
be traced to cock-fights. The defeated 
cock was beheaded and tossed into a 
pot containing leeks, and the resultant 
soup was served to the spectators—a 
somewhat gory way of mollifying un- 
successful punters. I cannot, however, 
trace any authority confirming this 
premise. 

It was apparently introduced into 
England in 1859, when large quantities 


were made and served to the audience 
at the Burns Centenary Festival at the 
Crystal Palace. 

Perhaps your readers could throw 
some light upon this fascinating sub- 
ject. As I am compiling a monograph 
on traditional dishes, I should be 
grateful for their assistance.—T. W. 
Bopen Harpy, 10, Horbury Crescent, 
London, W.11. 

[According to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, cock-a-leekie, or~cocky- 
leekie, is ““Soup made of a cock boiled 
with leeks.” There is no reference to 
cock-fighting.—ED. ] 


FROM DAHOMEY T'0 
WHITBY 


Srr,—Following my article on the old 
banks of Whitby (October 20), in 
which I refer to a trader of Whitby 
birth who was made Governor of 
Dahomey about 100 years ago, readers 
may care to know that’ several 
mementos of this man—Governor 
Beecroft—are shown in Whitby 
Museum. Most important is the cere- 
monial stool presented to him by the 
King of Dahomey; I enclose a photo- 
graph of it. Made of wood and carved 
by natives, it stands about 3 ft. high 
and is provided with a decorative 
cushion of animal hide. There are also 
a footstool as companion piece and a 
carved wooden scoop.  Beecroft’s 
popularity with the natives was due, 
I understand, to the kindness with 
which he always treated them. 

Many items from Whitby’s old 
banks are shown in the museum, in- 
cluding the Simpson Chapman bank- 
note reproduced with my article.—G. 
BERNARD Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


VANISHING TRADE 
SIGNS 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Broad- 
head’s recent letter on trade signs 
(October 20), readers may be in- 
terested in the enclosed photograph of 
a Norwegian example. Standing on 
the pavement outside a fur shop in the 
main street in Troms6, this stuffed 
polar bear provides an original adver- 
tisement for the shop’s wares.—J. 
Denton Rosinson, 19, Langholm 
Crescent, Darlington, Co. Durham. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 
SCREEN 
Sir,—I sympathise with Canon Daw- 
son’s reply, in his letter of October 13, 
to Mr. Richard Mount’s attack on the 


THE CEREMONIAL 
PRESENTED TO A WHITBY 
TRADER BY THE KING OF 
DAHOMEY 100 YEARS AGO 


See letter: From Dahomey to Whitby 


STOOL 


Dean and Chapter of Salisbury 
Cathedral for their removal of the 
“metal affair by Scott and Skidmore”’ 
—thus Batsford and Fry in their 
Cathedvals of England. In the 1936 
edition of this work they add: “In the 
full polychromatic horror of its paint- 
ing and encaustic tiles, to say nothing 
of a range of Scott fittings, the quire 
presents an unhappy _ spectacle.’ 
Judging from the “before and after’ 


photographs accompanying Canon 
Dawson’s letter, the criticism was 
just. 


Yet, after all, is not this a matter 
of detail? It seems grudging to find 
fault with a building such as Salisbury 
Cathedral, universally admired for its 
setting, its miraculous spire, and the 
nobility of its grouping and propor- 
tions. Nevertheless, I feel there is 
more than a grain of truth in Mr. 
Mount’s reference to “‘telegraph poles 
and railway lines.’”” —To my mind, at 
least, there is a monotonous, repetitive 
quality in the interior arches and piers, 
while the exterior has an uncomfort- 
able ‘“‘machine-made”’ look that an- 
ticipates certain 20th-century street 
facades. 

Finally, who has ever admired the 
west front? The English cathedral 


STAIRCASES WITH DIVIDED STEPS IN A DORSET FARM-HOUSE é£(left) 


AND AT CHICHELEY HALL, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


See letter: The Two-way Staircase 


builders never seem to have achieved 
a satisfactory composition, except at 
York. Wells, Lincoln and Lichfield 
reveal gallant attempts to overcome 
the difficulty by means of decoration. 
Salisbury surely remains the worst 
botch of all—paltriness exalted to the 
rank of a fine art—and the most 
charitable assumption is that, for one 
reason or another, it was never 
finished as the designer intended.— 
R. H. Douetas, Broad Oak, Stur- 
minster Newton, Dorset. 


INTERIOR IMPROVED 


Str,—As one who knows and admires 
Salisbury,. may I say how much I 
agree with Canon Dawson’s admirable 
letter? 

On revisiting Salisbury last sum- 
mer after five years’ interval I was 


greatly struck by the increased 
spaciousness and dignity of the 
interior. As the Canon says, such 


screens are rarely of equal workman- 
ship with their surroundings.—W. E. 
New, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


CHANTREY NOT A 
CARPENTER? 


Str,—Almost ten years after Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s death in 1841, his 
friend, John Holland, wrote a Life of 
the famous sculptor, in which (pp. 
246-247) he recounts the story that 
your correspondent of October 27 has 
gleaned from G. O. Trevélyan’s The 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
From Holland’s version it seems far 
more likely that the young sculptor 
was employed upon ornamental carv- 
ing rather than upon the actual 
carpentry. It is true that Sir Francis 
does state that he ‘‘made’”’ it; but this 
use of the word made is probably very 
loose, especially when Chantrey’s early 
apprenticeship to the Sheffield carver 
and gilder, Robert Ramsay, is 
remembered. 

Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), the 
banker poet and art collector, commis- 
sioned a stand for an urn from a 
German carver called Bogaart. At 
this time (1803) Chantrey was em- 
ployed by Bogaart at five shillings a 
day. Years later, seeing the table at 
the home of the wealthy connois- 
seur, now one of his close friends, 
the successful Royal Academician 
said: “I wrought those ornaments.” 
Like Horace Walpole before him, 
Rogers prepared a guide to his collec- 
tion; in this the table is mentioned. 
John Holland speaks of ‘‘a table with 
the ornaments by Chantrey.’’ In the 
catalogue of Rogers’s posthumous sale 
(1856) it is described as a ‘“‘mahogany 
pedestal,” and as lot 294 was purchased 


by William Stuart for ten guineas, 
Does it still exist?-—Ronatp F. 
NEwMAN, Frarondo, Holmes Lane, 
Rustington, Sussex. 


GRASSHOPPER ON A 


STEEPLE 

From Siv Robert Hyde 

Si1r,—As a near-by resident during the 
closing days of the last century, and 
a close friend of the then incumbent of 
St. Luke’s Church, Old Street, I was 
interested in Mr. Gosnell’s letter of 
October 6. 

The commonly-held belief in those 
days was that the architect of St. 
Luke’s found it difficult to obtain his 
fees from the churchwardens, and as 
protest at what he regarded as their 
“Jousiness’”’ he fashioned the weather 
vane in the form of a golden louse.— 
RosBert R. Hype, Glevering, Beech 
Road, Haslemere, Surrey. 


POLYDACTYL CATS 
S1R,—I was interested in Mrs. Jack- 
son’s letter of September 8 about a 
polydactyl kitten. For many years I 
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lived in Cumberland, and 
in the village there were 
several people who had 
these cats; we had one, 
who produced many kit- 
tens every year, and in 
every litter there would be 
some with extra toes, some 
having them on the front 
feet and some on all four. 

The mother was a 
tortoiseshell, but the kit- 
tens (the fathers being 
usually unknown) were of 
every colour. To us they 
were a commonplace, but 
visitors were always very 
interested and regarded 
them as freaks. 

I have never heard of 
any superstitions attached 
to them. — E. NIcHOLSON 
(Miss), The Old Rectory, 
Tarrant Keynston, Bland- 
ford, Dorset. 


THE TWO-WAY 
STAIRCASE 


Sir,—Your readers may 
be interested in the en- 
closed photograph of a 
two-way staircase in an 
isolated Dorset farm-house. 
The occupier told me that 
it originally extended 
from the ground floor to 
the loft, but all that is 
now left is the section leading up 
to the loft from the upstairs landing. 
Can anyone tell me the purpose 
of its construction? I should be 
interested to hear of other examples.— 
E. V. TAnneR (Rev.), The Glen, 
75, Preston Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 


{Such staircases are not un- 
common in places where there is not 
enough horizontal room to build an 
ordinary flight of stairs. The second 
photograph shows a similar staircase 
at Chicheley Hall, Buckinghamshire, 
for comparison.—ED.] 


CROWS AT THE 
CASEMENT 


S1rR,—I was interested in Mrs. Imlay’s 
letter of September 22, because we had 
two crows visiting us at daybreak each 
morning early this summer, pecking 
persistently at a landing window pane 
and accompanying this by cawings and 
bowings. The pecking was on the 
glass itself and made a great din. 

As the window was out of sight 
from ground level, we covered it with 
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wire netting, which completely b 
the crows. They are still daily visit 
to the garden, but the cawings a 
bowings have ceased.—EDNA SWAI 
Sandal, Wakefield, Yorkshive. 


NAMED AFTER AN 
ADMIRAL 


S1r,—In your issue of August 4, h 
Bryan Little’s interesting article 
Lymington, Hampshire, made ref 
ence to Admiral Sir Harry Burra 
(in later life Burrard-Neale), who di 
in 1840, and included a photograph 
a column erected to his memory n¢ 
Lymington. 

’ The Admiral has also an enduri 
monument of a different nature on 1 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. Wh 
Captain Vancouver explored the w 
coast of North America in 1792, 
was the first to survey and chart ma 
of the inlets, bays and channels of 1 
intricate coast line of what is n 
known as British Columbia, the we 
ernmost province of Canada. He th 
had the privilege of naming the ch 
features of the territory explored, a 
his journal of June 14, 1792, refers 
a principal inlet (which I overlo 
from my office as I write) as “'t 
channel, which, after Sir Harry B 
rard of the navy, I have distinguish 
by the name of Burrard’s Channel.” 

Time and local custom have trai 
formed the name into Burrard Inl 
On its shores now stand the City 
Vancouver and its satellites North a 
West Vancouver, with a number 
smaller municipalities, the whole co 
prising a metropolitan population 
nearly three quarters of a mill 
people. 

I enclose a photograph showin; 
portion of Burrard Inlet and the C 
of Vancouver.—D. LuKIN JOHNST« 
1331, Marine Building, Vancour 
Canada. 


ENGLISH MERCHANT 
IN HOLLAND 


Sir,—I am able to give a cert 
amount of information about 1 
picture of Edward Kenrick rep 
duced with Mrs. Dallett’s letter 
Collectors’ Questions of October 6, 
my mother, who was a Miss Kenri 
has a miniature of the head a 
shoulders of this portrait. There « 
also prints from an engraving of t 
picture in the family but not giv1 
the name of the artist. These < 
labelled Edward Kenrick. 
According to Uvedale Lamber 
Blechingley (Vol. 1), Sir David Kyn 
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PART OF VANCOUVER ON THE SHORES OF BURRARD INLET, NAMED BY CAPTAIN VANCOUV] 
AFTER ADMIRAL SIR HARRY BURRARD 


See letter: Named after an Admiral 
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SHERRIES OF DISTINCTION 
Tio Pepe is an old favourite but have you ...and then there is the popular 
tried SA Amontillado the family the new taste in sherry 
sherry or CRE a superb cream sherry ,». opain’s Dry Oloroso... 


NECTAR 


Nothing 

improves the 
party spirit 
like... 


i. 


Nv 


~ Gin, or vodka, or rum. Try just a splash of Rose’s in iced 


gin or vodka, and your guests will be delighted to drink 
the fashionable Gimlet. Or, at the end of a party, just with 
water or soda for... 


the most refreshing drink in the wor 


. 


iescended from a long line of Welsh 
mcestors and was standard-bearer 
o the Black Prince in his French 
vars. He built the church at Ashley, 
staffordshire, in fulfilment of a vow he 
nade during the wars. His son fought 
1t Blore Heath in 1349. Edward 


Xenrick was in the eighth generation 
ifter Sir David and is commemorated 
n Ashley Church as a_ benefactor. 
vambert gives his dates as 1609 to 
1654. 


PARTI- COLOURED POODLE STANDING 
UNDER A PAINTING BELIEVED TO BE 


BY STUBBS 
See letter: A Striking Likeness 


In view of the date of the clothes 
ind age of the man in the portrait, it 
would seem possible that the portrait 
as been incorrectly named Edward 
ind should be his father, John Ken- 
‘ick, who died in 1628.—D. M. Maw, 
dlavpenden, Hertfordshire. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 
FEATHERS 


5IR,—Writing in Correspondence of 
Jetober 13 on the subject of the site of 
crécy, H. A. Fordham refers to the 
ind King of Bohemia and the Black 
-rince and mentions the origin of the 
-rince of Wales’s feathers. 

It is a fact that the King of 
3ohemia’s crest was eight eagle’s 
eathers. Mr. Fordham, however, 
tates that ‘‘the helmet of this old 
lind warrior was picked up by the 
3lack Prince.’”’ We have a family 
egend that the helmet was picked up 
yy Sir Nigel Loring, who handed it to 
he Black Prince. The Prince took 
hree of the feathers (which have since 
yecome ostrich feathers) for his crest 
md gave the other five to Sir Nigel; 
hese have remained our crest ever 
ince, as eagle’s feathers. 

This legend is supported by the 
ate Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in his 
00k Siv Nigel, but whether it is any 
nore than a legend I do not know.— 
SODFREY LorRING, Northwood Farm, 
waffham, Petworth, Sussex. 


BARBARA SLINGSBY’S 
PORTRAIT 


5IR,—I am trying to trace the owner- 
hip of a portrait of Barbara Slingsby, 
wife of Sir Henry Slingsby and 
laughter of Thomas Viscount Faucon- 
erg, which was sold by the Womb- 
vells of Newburgh Priory, Yorkshire, 
it. Christie’s in 1948. The National 
-ortrait Gallery have a sale-room 
yhotograph of the portrait, but no 
nore information, Christie’s tell me 
t was sold to a Mr. Cornelius, of no 
ddress, for 5 gns. 

The lady is described as wearing 
a red dress and pearl necklace’; the 


a 
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picture is in a painted oval 29 ins. by 
24 ins.—G. RipspILt SmitH, 48, 
Storeys Way, Cambridge. 


CROQUET ON THE TABLE 


Sir,—I was interested to see the 
photograph accompanying the article 
A Century of Croquet, February 25, of 
a Victorian table croquet set. We have 
identical pieces (highly polished 
striped balls and mallets) in this 
house, handed down by older mem- 
bers of the family. 

We have often 
played the game on a 
large and wide dining- 
room table covered by a 
serge cloth. In recent 
years we have given 
them to child visitors 
to play with on the floor 
of a fairly empty room. 
This latter method re- 
duces the pace and is 
kinder to the furniture. 
—B. M. LEEPER (Miss), 
11, Kensington Road, 
South Yarra, Melbourne, 
S.E.1, Australia. 


A STRIKING 


LIKENESS 

From the Hon. Mrs. 

Lonides 

S1r,—The dog painting 
shown in the enclosed 
photograph, by Thomas 
Fall, is believed to be 
by Stubbs; the dog was 
called Jupiter. 

My bitch  stand- 
ing underneath it is 
Vulcan Polka Dot and is 
descended from many 
generations of parti- 
coloured poodles. One 
is not allowed to exhibit 
them now, as only a self 
colour is allowed, but I 
always breed a few, as 
apart from being very 
smart they have charm- 
ing characters, and are highly in- 
telligent. They must have been ap- 
preciated and numerous in the 18th 
century, as so many old prints depict 
them, as also do the Staffordshire 
china poodles.—N. IonipEs (Mrs.), 
Buxted Park, Uckfield, Sussex. 


PUZZLE OF THE BOXES 


S1r,—We wonder if any reader can 
provide information as to the purpose 
for which the boxes in the enclosed 
photographs were used. 

Over the past 30 years we have 
come across about half a dozen of 
them. We believe that all that we 
have seen were mahogany, and that 
they were probably made in Scotland, 
where we have recently bought the 
two illustrated. In Scotland, we have 
been unable to learn anything, except 
that ‘“‘they turn up from time to time.” 

Although having a definite family 
resemblance one to another, these 
boxes vary in every dimension, and in 


the oddity of their curves 
and angles. What seems 
even more curious is that 
very considerable Jabour 
and expense are put into 
making the exterior pro- 
file entirely differentfrom 
that of the inside, so that 
one has the impression 
that the exterior shape 
must perform just as im- 
portanta function asthe __ 
inside cavity. Internally, . 
the sides are always verti- 
cally straight—at right- 
angles to the base and 
the lid. Externally, the 
sides are formed in a 
series of parabolic curves, rapidly 
changing from concave to convex and 
back again, but invariably with the 
walls much thicker at the base than 
at the top, although not evenly so all 
round. This curious shaping some- 
times entails staving parts of the sides, 


MERMAID CARVED IN THE 
VILLAGE CHURCH AT DOWN 
ST. MARY, DEVON 
See letter: Mermaid in Church 


or alternatively building them up with 
complex joints at curious angles. 

Some general idea of sizes and the 
differences between dimensions at top 
and bottom, will be gathered from the 
following figures: 


Box Box 
on left on right 
Overall height ... 4f}ins. 3}ins. 
Inside height 3tins. 2% ins. 
Greatest length at 
LOD ee .. 7$ins. 7} ins. 
Greatest length at 
bottom ... 88 ins. ins. 
Greatest width at 
LOD Mayas ... 48ins. 3% ins. 
Greatest width at 
bottom ... Sins. 44 ins. 
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AN INSCRIPTION ON THE WALL OF A 
COTTAGE AT PRIDDY, SOMERSET 


See letter: Epitaph on a Cottage 


The box on the left has a hinged 
lid; the smaller one on the right has 
the lid rebated and removable, as can 
be seen in the second picture. 

It would seem peculiar if the pur- 
pose of these boxes is forgotten 
already, because they do not give the 
impression of being very old; we would 
hazard a guess that all of them, with 
their thick and rather clumsy over- 
hanging tops and projecting bases, 
were made between 50 and 100 years 
ago.— EDWARD AND Eva Pinto, Oxhey 
Woods House, Oxhey Dvrive, near 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


EPITAPH ON A COTTAGE 


S1r,—Readers may be interested in 
the enclosed photograph of an in- 
scription on the wall of a cottage at 
Priddy, Somerset. It reads: 

This stone my name shall evar Have 

when I hame Dead and laye in my 

grave 

& Greedy wormes my Body eat 

Then you may vead My Name 

Compleat 

Thomas Reeves 1739. 

Has any reader come across 
similar rhyming inscriptions?—C. T. 
SPURLING (Rev.), Otham Rectory, 
neay Maidstone, Kent. 


MERMAID IN CHURCH 


Srr,—I enclose a photograph of an 
interesting carving of a mermaid in 
the church at Down St. Mary, Devon. 
She is a quaint creature with a mirror 
and what I think is supposed to be a 
comb.—J. DENTON Rosinson, 19, 
Langholm Crescent, Darlington, Co. 
Durham. 


HISTORY OF SCOTTISH 
ESTATES 


S1r,—May I appeal to your readers for 
any information that they can send to 
me about the Kelly Estate at Wemyss 
Bay, Renfrewshire? I understand that 
the Kelly family went to live in Lon- 
don after the suffragette movement 
burnt down the Kelly mansion about 
1913. I should also like information 
about Auchengower House, Cove, 
Dunbartonshire. In the title deeds of 
the house a Robert Harvey, distiller of 
Glasgow, bought the land from the 
Duke of Argyll in 1860. I am anxious 
to find out the real history of both 
houses.— JoycE Mary BurcgEss (Mrs.), 
Warvanbiem, Cove, Dunbartonshire. 


MAHOGANY BOXES OF UNKNOWN PURPOSE. (Right) THE RIGHT-HAND BOX WITH LID REMOVED 


See letter: Puszle of the Boxes 
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LENGTH WITHOUT HEIGHT 


By MARK GIROUARD 


1960 


THE WALLED GARDEN, HENLEY-ON-THAMES, FROM THE SOUTH. This house was built along the north side of an old walled 


HEN, as often happens nowadays, the 
outlying portions of the grounds of a 
big house are sold up, the walled garden 
often becomes detached and is bought by itself 
to serve as the setting for a new house. One 
such example of this, at Hurley, in Berkshire, 
was illustrated in Country Lire of August 11, 
and it is interesting to compare this with the 
example of the Walled Garden at Henley-on- 


i) 5 10 15 20 
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garden close to the middle of the town 


Thames and to see the different ways of treating 
a similar site devised for two families: at Hurley, 
a brigadier and his wife, whose children had 
grown up and who were living by themselves; 
at Henley, a young architect, Francis Pollen, 
his wife and four small children. 

The Walled Garden once belonged to 
Phyllis Court, a large house, now a country 
club, on the edge of the town; the garden lies 


COURTYARD COURTYARD 


BEDROOM 4 | BEDROOM 3 §Bathroom fx itCHEN 


on the Henley side of the Court and is only a few 
minutes’ walk from the shopping centre. The 
surrounding garden wall, unlike that at Hurley, 
was not suitable for incorporation as part of the 
outside wall of the house and in any case the 
architect was clearly attracted by the idea of 
creating a completely enclosed and private 
entity almost in the middle of a town, with no 
view out of the garden, except of the tops of the 


The walls are of re-used London stock bricks. (Right) ONE OF THE COURTYARDS AT THE 
BACK OF THE HOUSE 


COURTYARD 


THE PLAN. The unusual shape provides separated accommodation for parents and children 
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The Best Car in the World 


with fully automatic transmission and poy 


Whatever the weather—full ventilation, air 
conditioning or heating ensure a journey in 


complete comfort for driver and passengers 


of the Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud II. 


The powerful 8-cylinder aluminium engine 
gives acceleration and performance in excess 


of any previous Rolls-Royce. This, together 


assisted steering makes it possible to main- 
tain high average speeds without fatigue. 
An exceptionally high degree of safety 1 
provided by three separate braking systems 
—two hydraulic and one mechanical, acting 


independently and in concert. 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty The Queen 
Motor Car Manufacturers 
Rolls-Royce Limited 
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THE LIVING-ROOM. The bricks of the walls have been left exposed 


surrounding trees. At the same time he wanted to break 
into the garden space as little as possible. Accordingly 
he built the house one storey only to a long thin rectan- 
gular plan and placed it close to the north end of the 
garden 20 feet away from the outer wall. The space 
between this wall and the house was divided into three 
courtyards: one very small one, for the oil-storage tank 
and other utilitarian uses, and two large ones forming 
small enclosed gardens. 

The resulting railway-coach type of plan might 
seem awkward and odd, but in fact it suited the Pollens 
very well. Parents can be divided into two classes: those 
who like their children to be always with them, and those 
who don’t, and the Pollens belong to the latter division. 
The house is divided into three sections: the children’s 
end, at the west, consisting of nursery, two bedrooms 
and a bathroom; the parents’ and guests’ end at the east, 
consisting of living-room, two bedrooms and bathroom; 
and the kitchen and dining-room at the middle. The 
house is very quiet at night and a child can easily make 
itself heard at the other end of the house when, as is 
seldom the case, there is not an adult looking after them 
in a bedroom at their end. From one end of the house 
to another is the considerable distance of 120 feet; but, 
on the other hand, there are no stairs, and the working 
areas of the house, the kitchen, dining-room, nursery 
bathroom and nursery wing are all grouped together. 

The house is simply and solidly built and is deliber- 
ately unpretentious and without mannerisms. The walls 
are of second-hand London stock bricks rendered white, 
and exposed inside as well as out, thus doing away with 
the expense of internal plastering; the weathered surface 
of the old bricks produces a very pleasant texture. The 
window frames and other exposed joinery is of unpainted 
cedar wood, of extremely generous section: cedar wood, 
besides being attractive to look at, is one of the most 
lasting of woods and is not vulnerable to worm. The 
dominant feature of the outside is the long low pantiled 
roof, its lines broken only by the stack of the living-room 
chimney. The simplicity of the total effect is enhanced 
by the fact that there are no drainpipes: rainwater falls 
directly from the gutters beneath the eaves to a gully in 
the ground, and owing to the deepness of the eaves the 
wall is not marked. 

The owners are not ambitious gardeners and the 
garden is kept very simple; but there is an attractive 
contrast between the broad open lawn and apple trees 
of the main garden and the little enclosed garden courts 
at the back of the house, with white walls against which 
creepers have been planted. 

The entrance is, at a first visit, a little hard to find. 
It is in fact in the middle of the back of the house. Cars 
are driven along one side of the. garden to the west end 
of the building; the approach is then on foot along a 
paved walk in one of the back courtyards, partly 


protected from rain by th 
overhanging eaves of the house. 
The entrance door leads straight 
into the dining-room, which has 
a floor of quarry tiles and a 
built-in fitment comprising 
shelves, drawers, cupboards and 
hatch in the wall between the 
dining-room and the kitchen. 

All the rooms except the 
guest bedroom have generous 
french windows opening south 
on to the garden; the living-room 
has in addition a bay window to 
the north where the owner has his 
drawing-board. The deep eaves 
soften the light coming into the 
rooms and do away with the glare 
that is sometimes the result of 
large windows. The heating is by 
oil-fired boiler, and the architect 
has broken with the conventional 
arrangement by placing the boiler 
in the middle of the house, between 
the dining-room and living-room. 
In this position it provides in it- 
self additional heat, the cost of 
piping is reduced and the noise of 
the electric pump and oil burner, 
which is the usual reason for put- 
ting them in a more remote posi- 
tion, is reduced to a minimum by 
very powerful insulation. 

The Walled Garden, which 
was built in 1959, cost £7,500, not 
including certain extras (such as 
the stone paving of the courts), 
which came to a few hundred 
pounds more. 


THE DINING-ROOM. Nearly all the rooms have direct access through frenck 
windows to the garden 
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Deliciously 
different 
in SO many ways 


. is this unique, mellow yet refreshing, 
smooth and subtly sweet, full strength 
WHITE VERMOUTH. 

Taste it once and you'll like it, taste it twice 
and you'll love it. Enjoy it alone with a 
twist of lemon peel—try it with soda and 
ice—mix it with gin or vodka—make it 
an ingredient of your favourite cocktail. 


7 
3 $ 
BESS Won TTA PREMIATA CON Uf aoe 
: SEMZE ALLE principaLt SPO 
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BIANCO IS CINZANO 


INTRODUCTORY SIZE 8/6. 
Large bottle 16/-. 

CINZANO RED 

Sweet, dark and richly coloured. 
Introductory size 8/6, large bottle 16/-. QQ EERE 
CINZANO DRY FRENCH 
Introductory size 9/-, large bottle 17/-. 


POH 94, 2 COMP 00? 


FAC Case piTAUP 


5 
40 PER CENT PRUZ 


Sole Importers for U.K: GIORDANO LTD., 38-40 Windmill Street, London, W.1 
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The Austin Gipsy 
goes bison-feeding 
Feeds other animals just as well. Tough as ; 


tank. Will go anywhere, do anything on a farm 


Tow, drive, cart, carry. Super family car too 


Your Austin dealer will show you. 


INVEST IN AN 


AUSTI 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 


Haig in every Home 


Washing you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year ! 


SEASONAL HINT: 


Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making your 
Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 


HAIG 


“GOLD LABEL’ 


Don’t be vague—Ask for Haig Botles 37/6 
Half Flasks 19/6 
Quarter Flasks 10/- 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES Miniatures Suey 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


~ BRIDGING THE GAP . 


T one time the expert and the week-end 
A player were thought to be on a different 
plane. Nowadays, the gap is almost non- 
existent. If you don’t believe me, ask any 
expert who went to the Eastbourne Congress for 
‘a quiet week-end. 

-For instance, of the 60-odd internationals 
who had a go at the principal fours event, a mere 
eight appeared in the nine-team final. I collected 
a fine crop of hard-luck stories, the following 
being a fair sample: 


95 
OAK 108652 
4 
$62 
A ee = ane 
OA632 yee OKJ985 
K3 AQ95 
& rae) &AQ 
Y Q43 
© Q107 
& 10874 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
With two masters in the East-West seats, 
the bidding at one table went like this: 


South West North East 

No bid 1 Spade 2 Hearts 3 Hearts 
No bid 3 Spades No bid 4 Spades 
No bid 5 Diamonds No bid 6 Diamonds 
No bid 6 Spades No bid No bid 

No bid 


The slam is not cast-iron, but any master 
should make it against normal defence. Let us 
say that North cashes a top Heart and switches 
to a trump. It would be weak play to rely on 
dropping the Queen of Diamonds, which is 
likely to be guarded in the South hand, so West 
will proceed as follows: trick 1, top Heart; 2, 
trump lead taken by West; 3, Heart ruffed in 
dummy; 4, King of Spades; 5, King of Dia- 
monds; 6, King of Clubs; 7, 8, two more rounds 
of trumps. This is the five-card ending: 


West leads his last Spade, throwing a 
Diamond in dummy, and South is helpless. 

The actual North player was one of those 
supreme optimists who seemed to flourish in the 
Eastbourne air. He elected to lead off with his 
Diamond. Was he seriously hoping to find his 
partner with an Ace? There was nothing to be 
gained by such a give-away lead; and think of 
the harm it might do if South held something 
like K 10 2 in the suit. 

If you study the full diagram, however, you 
will see that North’s lead amounted to a stroke 
of genius. Unless two rounds of Hearts are 
played, South’s idle cards will save him from 
being squeezed. If a Heart is led before North’s 
trumps are extracted, South can win with the 
Queen and give his partner a Diamond ruff; if 
West takes two rounds of trumps and then tries 
to ruff a Heart in dummy, South wins the Heart 
lead and returns his last Spade. 

In practice West tamely drew trumps and 
went down. In view of the set-up, he might 
have given himself some sort of a chance. It 
was a moral certainty that North’s Diamond 
was a singleton; if he could make such an 
appalling lead, why not give him another oppor- 
tunity to defend badly? Having won the first 
trick with dummy’s King of Diamonds, West 
can come to hand with a high Spade and lead 
the Knave of Hearts. Could that particular 
North bring himself to play low? After all, 
West might play the same way if he held the 
Oueen of Hearts as well. 


Even though South should be permitted to 
win this trick, a Diamond return is not inevit- 
able. From his angle, since West had merely 
made a cue-bid, he is not bound to hold the three 
small Diamonds that are not on view; North 
might have had some reason for thinking that 
a lead from a doubleton was the least of evils. 
A weak defender might argue on these lines: 
“As I have a natural Diamond trick, I shall look 
silly if I lead away from the Queen and find 
partner with a second Diamond.” 

Next, we have one of those so-called un- 
biddable slams: 
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Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
In a recent 12-a-side team event, the 
auction at most tables went in this fashion: 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 1 Club 1 Diamond 
No bid 1 Heart No bid 1 Spade 

No bid 3 Diamonds No bid 5 Diamonds 
No bid No bid No bid 


As East needed far less for a simple over- 
call, his failure to bid Two Diamonds seems 
rather odd. The same applies to West’s bid of 
One Heart, which is in no sense encouraging; in 
view of his initial pass and the Diamond fit, how 
can it be wrong to force for one round with a 
jump to Two Hearts? 

But, even though both partners should bid 
their hands more realistically, a certain factor 
will make them think twice before contracting 
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for a slam. Each of them will be influenced by 
North’s opening Club call. So far as East can 
tell, the defence might start off with two top 
Clubs and a ruff. From West’s angle, an opening 
Club lead by South (a singleton, perhaps) would 
prove lethal if North had the Ace-Queen of his 
bid suit. 

Now we can get down to the root of the 
trouble. There is a simple way of stifling the 
Club bogy at birth. To my way of thinking, 
West has full value for an opening bid; he has 
ample playing strength, an easy rebid, two 
probable defensive tricks, and only six losers, for 
you count one loser only in a suit headed by 
Ace-Knave-Ten. If he bids One Heart, the most 
intrepid North player can hardly introduce 
Clubs at the Two level; so it will not occur to 
either of his opponents that any particular 
danger lies in that quarter. 

When East forces over One Heart with 
Three Diamonds, West should recognise a 
fairly common situation: he started life with a 
moderate hand that has begun to look like a very 
good hand indeed in the light of the bidding. 
After that, his side is almost bound to finish in 
Six Diamonds. 

The next exhibit raises another pertinent 
point. To what extent should an enemy overcall 
be allowed to interfere with one’s normal con- 
structive bidding? 


West East 
®AQ97 @K 1083 
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Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 
The bidding went like this: 


South West North East 
1 Diamond 2 Clubs 3 Diamonds 
No bid No bid No bid 


Do you see how East-West came to miss 
an easy game in Spades? I will give full details 
of this hand in my next causerie. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 9 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1598, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 


ACROSS 


1 5 9 8 1. The little horses are absolutely nuts! (4) 


3. Doesn’t it record anything below twenty? (10) 
. State of a hut when overturned (4) 
10. A garish lad? Anything but! (3, 7) 


Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning 12. He will foot it at any price (5) 


of Wednesday, November 16, 1960 


Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


13. Some of ‘‘outrageous fortune’s’’ missiles (6) 
15. Ampersand in short (or is it long?) (3) 

18. He emerges from the manor (5) 
19. ‘“‘Keep Ye the Law, be 


“Swift in all —Kipling (9) 
22, Revolutionary means of progress? Possibly 
not (9) 


24, Small pieces of interest to uncle (5) 

25. What a fuss a celebration causes! (3) 

26. Where to find swine in Epping (6) 

29. Half a modern dance is nothing to him (5) 

32. But their victims, paradoxically, aren’t fly 
enough to escape (10) 

{7 33. Dramatic game (4) 

34. Seasonable for the baking of royal tarts? (6, 4) 


DOWN 


it !)hl a | 
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INAH Cb ee cin eae eco myeeites cnet staid sitcaeiet cylec eislue dis wields sise's tise d's wieis 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


SOLUTION TO No. 1597. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 3] 
which appeared in the issue of November 3, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Outer Hebrides; 10, Athwart; 11, Shampoo; 
12 and 13, Kingmaker; 14, Grit; 17, Fretted; 18, Karachi; 
19, Haricot; 22, Calibre; 24, Tome; 25 and 26, Swordfish; 
29, Weather; 30, Ill will; 31, At dead of night; DOWN.— 
6, Imam; 
7, Empiric; 8, Talk of the town; 9, Tortoiseshell; 15, Stack; 
16, Drill; 20, Rampant; 21, Towered; 22, Cardiff; 23, British; 


2, Unhinge; 3, Evan; 4, Hatband; 5, Bespeak; 


27, Shoe; 28, Albi. 


oe ae 
5. Jolly if standardised (5) 

El 6. Where to find the land-lubbers lying down! 

5 


ietatah a 21. 


1. Chest trouble decreased as the result of taking 
them? (5, 5) 

2. What Othello’s detractors sought to do (10) 

4, But this plaything doesn’t necessarily have 
an Oriental air (5, 4) 


7. Having a fling makes one pale (4) 
8. Pointless to urge the old bird on (4) 
11. Fall from a canter into a daze (6) 
14. Father William’s operative adjective (3) 
16. Essential ingredients for that white asic Gir, 
17. A singular place in which to find an animal- 
hater! (4, 6) 
20. Mercury a la mode? (9) 
What’s the meaning of this entrant? (6) 
23. Record that might go up in flames (3) 


27. Mrs. Soames Forsyte (5) 


Soe 28. Father married? (5) 


, preach it long!”’ 


30. ‘“‘May you, my Cam and 
—Pope (4) 


. Confused aims in the East (4) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1596 is 


Lieut.-Col. C. E. Turner-Jones, 
The Firs, 
Eyam, 
Sheffield. 


WHICH WAY WOULD 


Down in the valley, the town needs more power. The time’s 
come to bring in a power line from the Grid. That means 
pylons, right across these fields, and on down into the 
valley. 

There are perhaps a hundred paths the pylons could 
follow. One must be chosen. Not plotted arbitrarily across a 
map, but thoughtfully, carefully sited, so that pylons and 
cable strike the best possible balance with the landscape. 

The Central Electricity Generating Board are just as 
concerned about this as they are about bringing in the power. 


~ 
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TAKE THE PYLONSs 


For the nation has charged the Board with a double duty. 
Not only to maintain an efficient, economical electricity 
supply, but also to preserve the amenities of the country as 
they go. 

That’s why the new line will be planned so that it follows 
the dark background of a wood here; skirts a village there; 
crosses skylines in the most inconspicuous way to be found; 
and eventually reaches the town through its industrial 
suburbs. 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 


pe 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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RENTS AND REPAIRS 


HE 53rd annual report of the 
Country Landowners’ Associa- 

tion contains several interesting 
features, including some informative 
figures about farm rents and their 
relationship to building costs and 
repairs. For example, a comprehen- 
sive survey of rents carried out by the 
Department of Estate Management at 
Cambridge University under the guid- 
ance of Dr. D. R. Denman, covering 
6 million acres and 12,661 holdings, 
revealed that in 1957 the average rent 
in England and Wales was £1 18s. 9d. 
an acre. Unfortunately it was not 
possible to relate landlords’ outgoings 
to rents, though some figures are given 
of building costs, showing an average 
annual increase of 12 per cent. between 
1945 and 1958, against an average 
increase in rents of one per cent. during 
the same period. 


8 per cent. Increase in 1959 


INISTRY figures showed an aver- 
age increase of 8 per cent. in farm 
rents in 1959 over the previous year, 
but the official estimate is that this 
increase has not kept pace with the 
mounting costs of repairs. When one 
considers that there have been two 
increases in the rate of interest on 
long-term agricultural loans, both the 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 
and the Lands Improvement Company 
having increased their rate from 53 per 
cent. to 6 per cent., and then to 64 per 
cent. during the current year, it is 
clear that those who own agricultural 
land continue to receive a moderate 
yield on their investments. 


£300,000 PAID FOR PART OF 
RED RICE ESTATE 


HE middle part of the Red Rice 

estate in Hampshire, extending to 
approximately 1,800 acres, has been 
sold by Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts 
and Warner and Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, acting for Sir Richard 
Boughey, Bt., who purchased the 
whole property a few weeks ago from 
Major P. Miller Mundy. The land sold 
includes a block of more than 1,000 
acres with possession, containing the 
principal house with its park, home 
farm and several cottages, and 742 
acres let to produce £2,512 a year. 
The price paid is said to be in the 
region of £300,000. Red Rice, an 
estate of nearly 5,000 acres, is recog- 
nised as one of the finest partridge and 
pheasant shoots in the country and it 
also offers good trout fishing in the 
Anna Brook and River Anton. 

Another important agricultural 
property that has a new owner is the 
Hulland estate of 1,056 acres in 
Derbyshire, which has been sold at 
auction by Messrs. W. S. Bagshaw and 
Sons. Bidding for the estate, which 
has valuable underlying deposits of 
gravel and a rent roll of £2,656 a year, 
began at £45,000 and rose quickly to 
£84,000, at which figure it was knocked 
down to Mr. and Mrs. A. E. H. Sevier, 
of Hulland Hall. 


400 YEARS IN ONE FAMILY 


HILMINGTON GREEN, a dairy 
and mixed farm of 343 acres at 
Great Chart, Kent, sold privately the 
other day by Messrs. Geering and 


Colyer, is part of the Toke estate, which — 


has been held by the same family for 
upwards of 400 years. It was bought 
by Mr. F. D. Pullen, the sitting tenant. 

In the Chiddingfold district of 
Surrey, close to the Sussex border, 
residential properties with enough 
land to enable an owner to farm seri- 
ously are usually snapped up as soon 
as they come on to the market, and 
I do not suppose that Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Messrs. Messenger, 
Morgan and May were hard put to it to 
find a buyer for Pickhurst, a modern 
house with 130 acres and model dairy 
buildings, including a cowhouse for 42, 
The house looks across to Hindhead 


/ 


Hill and the South Downs and is only 
38 miles from London. 

Sir John Power, Bt., having 
bought Lipping House, at Birdham, 
has instructed Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. and Messrs. Whitehead and 
Whitehead to sell his other Sussex 
property, Foxbar, near Billingshurst, 
a medium-sized house built in 1928 
with later additions. Seventeen acres 
go with the house and planning per- 
mission has been granted for building 
a cottage. 


EXTENDED AUCTION SEASON 


O great is the demand for farms 
with possession in Gloucestershire 
and adjoining counties that Messrs. 
Bruton, Knowles and Co. have found 
it necessary to extend the normal 
season for auctions until the end of 
November, and, in fact, will be holding 
no fewer than six sales under the 
hammer between November 21 and 
28 inclusive. -The properties to be 
offered consist of the Manor Farm at 
Upton St. Leonards, four miles from 
Gloucester, a holding of 58 acres with 
a house dating from the 16th century; 
Chase Farm, a dairy and mixed farm 
of 183 acres at Tidenham, near 
Chepstow, Monmouthshire; Purlieu 
End, a T.T. attested dairy farm of 
54 acres with a bungalow and modern 
buildings at Blakeney, between Glou- 
cester and Chepstow; Glencoe, a pig 
and mixed holding of 21 acres, also at 
Blakeney; Ley Mill, a dairy and stock- 
raising farm of 110 acres at Westbury- 
on-Severn, 74 miles from Gloucester; 
and Commonfields, a pasture and 
arable farm of 92 acres with a period 
farm-house at Newent, Gloucestershire. 
An auction of a farm in Glouces- 
tershire held the other day was that 
of Hartpury Court, which covers 150 
acres of the fertile Leadon Valley. The 
property, which was owned and farmed 
by Lady Dorothy Lygon up to 1955, 
and includes a stone house, stables 
and a magnificent tithe barn, was 
sold by Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and 
Partners for £25,000. 


LINK WITH 1066 


PROPERTY with historical asso- 

ciations that has come on to the 
market is Standard Hill Farm, an 
Elizabethan house standing in 15 
acres at Ninfield, near Battle, Sussex, 
for it takes its name from the place 
where William the Conqueror is 
reputed to have set up his standard 
before the Battle of Hastings. The 
property is offered at £17,500 by 
Messrs. Harrods and the particulars 
state that a farm of 110 acres, let at 
£480 a year, might be sold with it. 

For the executors of the late Air 
Commodore C. E. Benson, Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner 
are offering Chenies Place, a house 
that was owned until recently by the 
Duke of Bedford as part of the 
Chenies estate in Buckinghamshire. 
In fact, Chenies Place used to be the 
dower house for Woburn Abbey, and 
it is probably the first time that it has 
been available for sale with possession. 
It is for sale with 21 acres, which 
includes a timbered park of 8? acres 
let on a 999-years’ lease. 


OF INTEREST TO 
INVESTORS 


MPORTANT sales of land in the 

West Riding, thought likely to be 
of interest to investment companies 
on a long-term basis, are announced 
by Messrs. Bartle and Sons, of Leeds. 
For instance, a block of 53 acres, 
immediately to the north of and 
adjoining the Leeds City boundary, 
with sewers laid, that, with the 
benefit of planning permission, would 
be worth at least £3,000 an acre, is 
to be offered without such permission 
and should provide a safe lock-up 
for capital. 

PROCURATOR. 
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NECKLET & BRACELET 


BROOCHES & EAR ORNAMENTS 
FROM THE NEW CIRO CATALOGUE 


< 
o . 
Cheutor of the celebrated Chto Peas Efe lh 
wy 
To CIRO 48, Old Bond St,London W.1 
VL Vueuse send Your Cdlalegue oo 


MR, MRS, MISS 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


Ciro Pearl & Jewel Creations are obtainable in the British Isles only at these addresses 
LONDON: 48 Old Bond St. e 178 Regent St. ¢ 246 Oxford St. ¢ 61 Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge 


BIRMINGHAM ¢ MANCHESTER 4 LIVERPOOL 4 GLASGOW 
8 Corporation Street 14 St. Ann’s Square 46 Bold Street 95 Buchanan Street 


and at Ciro Pearl & Jewel Shops on the premises of leading Departmental Stores in 
BELFAST at Robinson & Cleaver | NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE . at Bainbridges | CARDIFF . at Howells 


EDINBURGH. . . . at Jenners | BOURNEMOUTH at Robinson & Cleaver | LEEDS . at Schofields 
BRADFORD. . at Brown Muffs | KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES at Bentalls | CHESTER . at Browns 
SHEFFIELD. . . at Cockaynes | NOTTINGHAM. . at Griffin & Spalding | PLYMOUTH at Dingles 
HULL . . . at Thornton-Varley | WOLVERHAMPTON... . . at Beatties | BRISTOL . at Brights 
SOUTHSEA. . . . at Handleys | CROYDON... 4... ++ at Grants | DUBLIN . at Switzers 


seem ee Ss 8 er 
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How to live dangerously 


without taking risks 


If you live in an inflammable house and have breakable 

limbs and own the good things in life that burglars appreciate, 
you're living dangerously. Especially if you have a wife 

and family to support and you’re mortal. But that’s no 
reason why you should lie awake at night worrying. 
There’s a group of friendly, helpful people called 
The Northern who specialise in taking risks — other 
people’s risks. You can get them to take yours. 


YOU’LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


N O 8 C h eC i é nl ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON: 1 Moorgate | ABERDEEN: 1 Union Terrace 
Established 1836 | Group Assets exceed {104,000,000 


iW FIRE : LIFE - MARINE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR - HOUSEHOLD -: PENSIONS - ENGINEERING - TRADE RISKS 


The Austin Gipsy 
goes winching 


Hoists and hauls any load. Pulls and power: 
any kind of equipment. Goes anywhere, doe: 
anything on a farm. Speeds over open spaces 
open roads too. Great farm worker—and family 
car. Get full facts, free trial run from you: 
Austin dealer. 


INVEST IN AN 


AUSTIN 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 


e 


FARMING NOTES 
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MORE MILK MEANS 
~~ LOWER PRICES 


ITH plenty of grass through 
W the summer, the output of 
milk in England and Wales 
rose to 1,888 million gallons in the 
year ended September. This is 150 
million gallons more than in 1958-59 
and slightly above the 1957-58 total. 
The summer of 1958, as we all re- 
member, was another wet one. The 
Milk Marketing Board points out that 
there has been an increase in the 
number of cows since 1958 and this 
year farmers, taking account of the 
washy nature of the grass, gave their 
cows more hand feeding. So this last 
September we had the highest-ever 
figure of milk production— 151} 
million gallons. Despite another 
record in increased sales for liquid 
consumption, which totalled 1153 
million gallons in September, 36 
million gallons have to be used for 
manufacturing purposes. This pulled 
down the price paid to producers. 

A cheerful feature is the increased 
sales of cream throughout the past 
year, totalling 604 million gallons. 
The upward trend in milk production 
will continue, thanks to technical 
advances as well as more cows, and 
this will mean lower prices for pro- 
ducers, despite an intensified milk 
publicity campaign. Is this extra 
production, which has to be used for 
manufacturing purposes, competitive 
with the milk products that come to 
us from New Zealand and Denmark? 
In other words can we _ profitably 
produce still more milk if we get no 
more than ls. 6d. a gallon for the 
extra? That seems to be the prospect. 


Beet in the West 


AST ANGLIA and the East 

Midlands are the centre of the 
beet industry. But the crop is grown 
in a small way in Cornwall, Devon and 
Dorset. The Department of Economics 
of the University of Bristol has 
prepared a report, Sugar Beet in the 
South West, 1959 (from 1, Courtenay 
Park, Newton Abbot, Devon, price 
3s. 6d.), which analyses the results 
from 48 crops. The average profit per 
acre was £15 10s. The acreage is 
increasing in Cornwall, some farmers 
switching from horticultural crops to 
beet because it has no labour re- 
quirement in late winter when the 
demands of the dairy herd are heavy. 
The tops are useful for feeding or they 
are ploughed in to maintain soil 
fertility. Tops with a feeding value 
akin to kale have been put at 25s. a 
ton consumed in this survey, but the 
economists think this may be an 
under-estimation of their true value. 


Tractor Driving Tests 


pA? the Royal Show next July there 
will be a National Tractor Driv- 
ing Competition and the county 
agricultural societies have been in- 
vited to stage regional heats for the 
final at Cambridge. This is a good 

‘plan that should arouse wide in- 
terest. Need it all be staid, steady 
driving? Motor-cycle scrambles are 
such popular events now that a trick 
course for tractor drivers to negotiate 
against the clock could produce a lot 
of excitement, even though we would 

not want to see our tractor driver at 
home take such risks. 


Common Market Policy 


R. MANSHOLT, the vice-chair- 

man of the European Economic 
Community, is the spokesman of the 
‘Six when it comes to agricultural 
matters. He has been meeting experts 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion, and they seem to have agreed 
that production of agricultural pro- 
ducts will rise more sharply than 
consumption despite the continuing 


a 


increase in consumers’ incomes. He 
does not think that farm incomes can 
be improved only by means of higher 
prices so there must be a greater 
rationalisation in production and a 
decrease of agricultural manpower. 
The Common Market countries will 
take more men into urban industry, 
and, according to Dr. Mansholt they 
are trying to develop for agriculture a 
common policy of limited guarantee 


‘covering only part of a farmer’s pro- 


duction; he would be left to get rid of 
the rest of his crop on the free market. 
There would be no favouritism for 
large producers. We in the United 
Kingdom should certainly wait to see 
what the Common Market countries 
do in agricultural policy before we 
commit ourselves in any way. 


N.F.U. Subscriptions 


UBSCRIPTION rates for N.F.U. 
members are now raised to £3 
plus Is. an acre. There will be some 
falling off in membership no doubt, 
but N.F.U. leaders were able to con- 
vince the county delegates who come to 
London that the organisation must 
have more income to give the service 
that farmers expect from it. This may 
be so. The N.F.U. has become a much 
more closely organised professional 
body since I had anything to do with 
a county branch. The county secret- 
aries are now full-time men and they 
have full-time assistants, who of course 
need office accommodation, secretarial 
aid and so on. I doubt whether the 
organisation is not a bit top heavy in 
places and unnecessarily costly. 


Cattle from Ireland 


REAT efforts are being made in 

the Irish Republic to catch up 
with the United Kingdom in clearing 
up bovine tuberculosis and establish- 
ing attested areas. I see that Donegal, 
Mayo and Sligo are to be declared 
attested areas on December 5 and 
Clare, Leitrim, Roscommon and Gal- 
way will follow soon afterwards. 
Cattle from herds in these areas which 
have passed three consecutive clear 
tests and are moved under attested 
conditions will be treated here just 
the same as our attested stock. Other 
cattle coming from Ireland that have 
merely been tested once are subject 


to isolation until they pass the retest. 


Royal Smithfield Show 


OTH the Smithfield Club and the 

British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion can now call themselves Royal, 
and the December Show at Earls Court 
will be under the name of the Royal 
Smithfield Show and Agricultural 
Machinery Exhibition. Cattle entries 
are up compared with last year. Sheep 
and pigs are slightly down. The 
Lincoln Red Shorthorns are making a 
great effort; breeders have no fewer 
than 44 entries, the Herefords coming 
next with 41. In the new classes for 
dairy and dual-purpose crosses from 
beef bulls, there are 28 entries re- 
presentative of various types. One 
of the most interesting exhibits at the 
Royal Dairy Show last month was a 
Devon-Ayrshire cross, a better beast 
than most Hereford-Ayrshire crosses. 


Mink in Trouble 


COTTISH landowners, through 

their federation, are asking the 
Department of Agriculture to arrange 
for the registration and licensing of 
mink farms. One member complained 
that he had lost 70 hens killed by 
mink. He declared that no mink 
owner would admit to the escape of 
mink and so registration and marking 
were needed to give proof for any 
action against a particular owner. 


CINCINNATUS. 
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we is GIN DISTILLERS TANQUERAY GORDON & CO, LTO 


: Howto make sure you have 
Gordon's in your glass... 


* Throughout the world 
most people prefer 
Gordon’s Dry Gin, 

because it has such a 
delicate flavour. The 
term “‘ Dry Gin” means 
the complete absence 
of any sweetening. 
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Tell the time 

in the 

best way possible — 
select your new 
watch at 


The Omega 

Lady’s 9ct. Gold Bracelet Watch, 
with 14ct. Gold raised figures 
£62. 10. 0 


A wide selection of the 
very best watches can be viewed at 
leisure in our showrooms 


By appointment to 
Her Majesty The Queen 
Clock Speciatists 
Hamilton & Inches 


Hamilton & Inches 
87 George Street Edinburgh 2 


... for over a century 
the hall-mark 
of distinguished taste. 


Will you endure draughts, discomfort and wastage of 


fuel in your home or office again this winter—or enjoy 


Jarvis, Halliday & Company Ltd., 
62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


ee 


zc MERCIER 


warmth and comfort and economical heating instead ? 


The answer is permanent Draught Exclusion and 
Roof Insulation carried out by our own specialists and 


guaranteed for Io years. 


Winter’s here! So better late than shiver! In your own garden Aer 


Our Surveyors are at your service. 


DRAUGHT EXCLUSION & ROOF INSULATION SERVICE 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines) 

AND BRANCHES 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost. 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 
GODALMING, SURREY 2210/32tins 


Makers of the well-known Fernden Tennis Courts 
for 35 years 
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THE LIFE OF A 
LIBERTINE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OW published in one volume 
N (Hutchinson, 42s.), Memoirs 
of William Hickey, edited and 
abridged by Peter Quennell, are 
new to me. Like Pepys’s Diary, they 
had lain unknown for long after the 
author's death. Between 1913 and 
1925 they were published in four 
volumes, a formidable task for any 
but a leisurely reader; and there 
should be gratitude to Mr. Quennell 
for reducing them to manageable size. 
I cannot help feeling that they would 
be rather tiresome if read right 
through, for Hickey’s interests were 
few: they hardly extended beyond 
drink and accessible women, whether 
the inhabitants of low bawdy-houses, 
the higher sort of courtesan, the kept 
women of rich men, or chance-met 
servant girls. Even the _ small 
daughters of his friends were not safe 
from his prowlings. 
He was in the habit of drinking 
himself sick. When I was a private in 
an Aldershot barrack room long, long 


Women and drink are costly, and he 
could never have enough of either. 

Look at Hickey, then (born, it is 
believed, in 1749) as one of Fielding’s 
young men presenting himself without 
benefit of fiction. His brother joined 
him in his pranks; his father, all things 
considered, was forgiving. He dis- 
patched the prodigal to India in the 
hope that he would find a footing in 
the Company’s army. But Hickey 
soon came home again, having suc- 
ceeded in making a prolonged visit to 
China before doing so. A bit more law 
study, then off to the West Indies to 
try his luck as a lawyer there. 
Nothing doing. More law study, then 
off to India again, where he did at last 
settle to legal work. 

He came home, charged with a 
memorandum to the government, and 
this entailed a long stay in England, 
where he got loose again in the monde, 
the demi-monde and the sub-monde. 
He moved about in the most fashion- 
able society, in the more dubious 


PUMA AAAAAAAA M4 MAWAA AMAIA 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM HICKEY. 
Edited and abridged by Peter Quennell 
(Hutchinson, 42s.) 


TRUMPETS FROM THE STEEP. By Diana Cooper 
(Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


BYBABUAUAAAAAAAAMAMAAAAAM21 AWM 21-2 


ago, one of my comrades was a bawdy 
old sweat who, night after night, would 
drone on and on with nauseating 
stories and rhymes. Even after “‘lights 
out’’ his voice would meander through 
the dark, forbidding sleep. A few of 
us concerted a scheme for dealing with 
him. One night, at the very flash of 
‘lights out,’ a volley of hob-nailed 
army boots flew through the air in the 
general direction of the “‘biscuits”’ 
whereon the offender lay. It did the 
trick. There were moments, many 
moments, when, reading Hickey, I 
sighed for a hob-nailed boot. One 
night in a brothel is much like another, 
and so is one mess on a carpet and a 
fat head in the morning. 


Two Expensive Tastes 


But the matter calls for second 
thoughts. Hickey was living when 
Fielding was writing, and we know 
that the world of Fielding’s novels was 
not populated by teetotal Galahads. 
Hickey’s way of life was widely shared. 
It was the way of life of all too many 
young men, and old men also, at that 
time. He is representative, and so his 
frank memoirs have historic and 
sociological value. He deprecated 
some of the excesses of the time. He 
thought the Mohawks cads, and he 
had little to do with the then prevalent 
vice—gambling. But this perhaps was 
because he hadn’t the money. 

His father was a_ well-to-do 
lawyer, a friend of Burke and many 
other notables of the time, and he 
wanted William to be a lawyer, too. 
He seems to have allowed the boy— 
who was resorting to prostitutes even 
when at school—little enough money; 
and from time to time William over- 
came this disability by dipping into 
the parental till. He was always going 
to pay back, of course, but somehow 
the opportunity did not present itself. 


= 


society of such places as Mrs. 
Cornelys’s house in Soho, in the most 
depraved dives. And here you have 
all that phase of 18th-century living 
recorded with ruthless spontaneity. 
He met the beautiful Charlotte Berry, 
mistress of a young sprig of the 
nobility, and snatched her for himself. 
She refused his offer of marriage, but 
took the name of Mrs. Hickey, and 
they remained devoted as long as she 
lived. She died in India, after accom- 
panying him there when at last he 
went back. 


Powerful Description 


Mr. Quennell calls attention to an 
oddity of Hickey’s literary method 
which will strike any reader. In most 
matters his pen is free, frank and 
uninhibited, and when he is describing 
physical adventure he has great power 
to make the occasion felt and seen. 
He had his share of travelling in 
sailing-ships and met much bad and 
some disastrous weather; and you will 
go a long way to find better descrip- 
tions of those wild and terrifying 
experiences. 

But when he comes to conversa- 
tion about intimate things, he might 
be doing the dialogue for a Geo. R. 
Sims melodrama. I cannot believe 
that Charlotte ever said to him: ““My 
dearest William, if Iam doomed to die 
an early death, oh do, at least, I 
beseech you, let me have the consola- 
tion of knowing that I shall draw my 
last breath and heave my last sad sigh 
in your loved arms.’’ And when, 
earlier, it was clear that he was 
attempting to seduce the 16-year-old 
daughter of a man who had taken him 
in when his father had turned him out, 
I find it not easy to accept that the 
girl’s father remonstrated like this: 
“T have too much confidence in your 
honour, Mr. Hickey, to suppose you 
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Best of the breed 


In breeding, where it is the aim of every breeder to produce the best, 
experience is invaluable. In the producticn of canine vaccines, too, 
where the aim is safety and reliability, there can be no substitute 
for experience. 

The Wellcome Research Laboratories, producers of the original 
British canine vaccines, have an unparalleled history of study and 
knowledge in this field. 

Your dogs deserve the best possible protection against the diseases 
which menace their lives. See that they get it. Ask your veterinary 
surgeon for five-fold protection against hard pad, distemper, con- 
tagious hepatitis and the two leptospiral diseases—simply and 


— *EPIVAXPLUS 


Wark 


&‘Leptovax-plus’ 


BWe : ; 
BwEcd Two outstanding vaccines developed in the Wellcome Research Laboratories 
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Lister clippers powered by 
electricity or hand, are available 
with blades to suit horses and 
cattle. 


HORSE & CATTL 
CLIPPERS 


Portable electric clipper weighs 
only 440z. 230v. or 110v. AC/DC. 
Silent running. With 6 yds. 
rubber-covered flex. £19/15/0. 


VACUUM 
Works from any _ milking 
machine pipeline. £7/0/6. 10 ft. 
rubber hose extra, 16/-. 
Blades for sheep shearing 
£1/18'0 per pair extra. 


For horses and cattle. With 
carbon chrome steel blades. 
£1/15/9, 


ELECTRIC 


LISTER “PREMIER” 


*‘SEPOYLE’’ LUBRICAN 
Suitable for separators and hor 
and cattle clippers. In pint bottle 
216. Also available in 5- and 1 
gallon containers. 


REGRINDING SERVICE. Ai 
type of blade quickly reground. Ser 
direct to address below with yo 
name and address and instructior 


All prices carriage extra. 


R. A. LISTER & co. LTD. DURSLEY, GLOUCESTER Phone: 23 


London"Office: IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. Phone: TEMple Bar 96 
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could deliberately lay a plan of 
seduction, or attempt to interrupt the 
harmony of my little family by an 
unsuccessful attempt upon the chastity 
of my innocent child; for such I trust 
it would prove, were you so base as to 
make it.’’ But even if an archangel, 
with a gift for turning an elegant 
phrase, had indeed uttered those 
words, it would have had no effect on 
Hickey. He made another attempt 
with the glad consent of the innocent 
child, was discovered, and thrown out. 


LADY DIANA’S BEST 


The third and last volume of 
Lady Diana Cooper's autobiography 
is called Tyumpets from the Steep (Hart- 
Davis, 25s.). It is the last, and, I 
think, the best. Good not only by 
comparison with the other two, but 
good by any standard, overflowing 
with deeply felt emotions that, 
though often enough expressed with 
a dangerous sheer towards the high- 
falutin’, manage to avoid most of the 
pitfalls and to present to us a writer 
at last mature and really worth 
reading. 

This is the story of her life with 
Duff Cooper during the last war. Duff 
Cooper was for a time Minister of 
Information; then he was sent to the 
Far East to be (in Mr. Churchill’s 
words) “‘a Minister of State, who, in 
the closest touch with the War Cabi- 


met, would relieve the Commanders- 


in-Chief and local Governors of some 
of their burdens and help them to 
solve the grave political problems 
which gathered swiftly.’”’ The appoint- 
ment didn’t last long. The Prince of 
Wales and Repulse were sunk; Wavell 
took over; and Duff Cooper, “as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
with little or nothing to do,” was 
writing his book on David while Lady 
Diana, at Bognor Regis, was running 
efficiently a smallholding. 

Then, in 1943, Duff Cooper went 
to Algiers as British Representative to 
the French Committee of Liberation 
with the rank of Ambassador, and 
with the prospect of going on, after 
the liberation of France, as Ambas- 
sador in Paris. This, in due course, he 
did; and he remained in Paris till the 
Labour Government appointed an- 
other Ambassador. Then he and his 
wife retired to a French chateau, his 
political life over. 


From Far and Wide 


This outline shows the geographic 
scope of the book; and fortunately 
Lady Diana is a copious and colourful 
letter writer, something now almost 
extinct. It is especially through her 
letters to Conrad Russell, farming and 
Home-Guarding in Somerset, that we 
catch the actuality of those years. 
The tension of the situation in 
Singapore when the Japanese drive 
upon the town began; the dreariness 
of the Embassy in Algiers, mitigated 
by the activities of a sergeant-major 
who “‘stands to attention and says: ‘I 
shall be able to scrounge that, Your 
Excellency’’’; the friction between 
Churchill and de Gaulle; the gar- 
gantuan Churchill picnics while he was 
recovering at Marrakesh from pneu- 
monia, when the Prime Minister’s 
larks kept Lord Moran in a dither of 
apprehension; the strain of entertain- 
ing the Russians — “‘conversation 
flowed like glue . . . they don’t realise 
anything outside the U.S.S.R. They 
are as smug as oysters and totally 
ignorant of anything European... 
‘Chez nous, nous constatons.. .’ is the 
opening of most phrases.” It is all 
here; and then Paris, with hazardous 


visits to the places where the war was 
petering out in vicious spurts of last- 
minute barking. 

They remained in the Paris 
Embassy for two and a half years after 
the Labour Government came in, and 
there “‘came Ernie Bevin to see and 
conquer us all. Massive, rude and 
strong as a Stonehenge cromlech, he 
was as tilled, as fertile and generous 
as his English fields. . . . We bore him 
no grudge when the given day came. 
. . . We continued as friends till his 
lamented death.” 

That is more or less the public 
side of the business, but there was 
also the personal intimate side, the 
deaths of friends. That of Rex 
Whistler cut her closest to the heart. 
“My thoughts are of him mostly these 
days. I remember his passionate 
advocacy for fighting one’s war, if 
necessary without hope. ‘What has 
victory to do with it?’’’ And later 
there was the death of Conrad Russell, 
whose wise, witty letters have con- 
tributed so much to this book, as to 
the last. Hosts of people have 
gathered round Lady Diana, but of 
them all the one I should most have 
liked to know is Conrad Russell. 


Life’s Deeper Meaning 


I feel that in this book there is 
a great deepening of apprehension, a 
keener realisation of what matters in 
life, and a richer power to express all 
this in words. And to express not 
only these emotions of the heart, but 
also the day by day experiences 
through which the author passed 
during the war. The wind and the 
weather and the look of physical 
things enliven the pages. 

And for a vignette saturated with 
pathos, what of this? She met Barbara 
Hutton at Palm Beach, ‘‘frail and 
beautiful as a sea-shell. . . . In the 
garden pattered her little Danish son, 
game and sturdy for three, followed 
by a big white French governess, 
English nanny and a burly detective 
in pale grey flannel, growing fat and 
flabby in his unmanly occupation.” 

“Age wins,’’ she writes at the end, 
“and one must learn to grow old.” 
There’s more in it than growing old. 
“Ripeness is all.” One gets the 
impression of a woman who has found 


‘serenity. 
<p 
A NEW DIARY 
NOTABLE newcomer to the 
ranks of desk diaries is the 


Homes and Gardens Diary for 1961, 
compiled by Georgina Coleridge, 
editor of Homes and Gardens, and 
illustrated with attractive thumb- 
nail sketches of houses and cottages 
by Joy Hanington (Country LIFE, 
7s. 6d.). Its size (74 ims. by 5 ins.) has 
enabled plenty of room to be left 
under each day for recording en- 
gagements, and there are no fewer than 
twelve pages for addresses and tele- 
phone numbers. In addition to the 
information one expects to find in 
every diary, there are short sections 
on first aid, cooking, dressmaking 
and redecorating, and hints on 
gardening and planning a holiday. 


THE EMERALD ISLE 


Ae Tveland in Colour (Batsford, 
12s. 6d.), photographs by Kenneth 
Scowen and an introduction by John 
D. Sheridan give an all-round picture 
of Ireland in a small space, the photo- 
graphs ranging from the Belfast City 
Hall to the waters of Lough Inagh, Co. 
Galway. The introduction contains 
some warnings to visitors: “if they 
come to Ireland thinking in terms of 
bogs and blarney, red petticoats and 
twirling shillelaghs, they will certainly 
be disappointed.” 
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GIFTS 


The ‘‘Shoe-Boy’’—a grand gift fora man! A 
hold-all for shoe-cleaning gear in light oak 
finish, with rubber step. Contains brushes, 
£2.5.0 


polish, cloths—black and brown. 


(postage and packing 3/-). 


A fine quality paste necklet with a 

shimmering flower pendant. Adjust- 

able fastener. £2.3.6 (postage and shoe 

packing 1/6). Ear clips to match 

the necklet. 15/9 (postage and 
packing 1/-). 


Retractable ball pens—slim, stylish, with gilt 

cap, easy movement and full-length refill. In 

assorted colours with their own plastic cases 

they combine grace and utility. 7/6 (postage 
and packing 5d.). 


Zip fastening case of cream 
grain plastic containing coat hangers, brush, 
horn, 
mendings, 

travelling. Size 104 x 6 ins. £1.9.6 (postage 


« by post from Jenners 


An inviting touch to Christmas. 
Black wrought iron candle holders. 
Adjustable to fit majority of wine 
or spirit bottles. 3-light, 8/3 
(postage and packing 1/6); 5-light, 
11/3 (postage and packing 1/9). 
12-in. red candles. Box of 12, 8/4 
(postage and packing 1/9). 


leather- 


thimble, scissors, needles, 
etc. Particularly useful for 


and packing 1/6). 


“Chessaire’’ brings a garden 
indoors by spraying your rooms 
with this famous Mary Chess 
fragrance in “‘Tapestry.”’ A 
sachet room-mist also ideal for 
cupboards. In Edinburgh only at 
Jenners. Height approx. 7 ins. 
£1.5.0 (postage and packing 1/-). 
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TOWN AND COUNT 


r XO Lady Montdore in Nancy Mitford’s Love in a Cold Climate fur 
meant mink, as it does to many other women. “ ‘The important 
thing, dear,’ said Lady Montdore, ‘is to have a really good fur 

coat, | mean a proper, dark one. Not only will it make all the rest of 
your clothes look better than they are, but you needn’t really bother 
much about anything else, as you need never take it off.’’’ To the 
initiated mink means more than a single species and two of the more 
spectacular kinds are seen on this page. 

Calman Links’ Black Diamond mink is dark enough for Lady 
Montdore, in fact, is dark as mink can be. Worked horizontally, which 
is in itself unusual, this coat is, also unusually, not stranded. This, Mr. 
Calman Links remarked airily, eliminates what he estimated as some 
“ten miles of cotton’’ and means that the coat, if not quite feather- 
weight, is little more than single mink weight. It is, indeed, caressingly 
soft and light. 

S. London’s EMBA Autumn Haze mink coat is, as its name implies, 
the colour of an autumn leaf seen through a bonfire’s blue haze. The 
seven-eighths length balances to-day’s shorter skirts. The collar ruffles 
softly into a seashell shape round the face. 


Debenham and Freebody’s new Italian collection might have been 
chosen to be worn with minks like these. One of the gimmicks of the 
collection is the introduction of “‘six little black dresses”’ specially designed 
by Simonetta to fit into that useful category. These are all made of one 
of Sekers’ crisp mixtures—brocade, pure silk or cunning mixtures of silk 
and mohair or wool, silk and nylon. There are many other little numbers 
in black, and many that are far from little. Princess Galitzine, whose 


ivory ottoman wedding dress ends the show, has a dream of a dress in 


D> <p, : 
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A voluminous, wrap-round coat horizontally worked in Black Diamond mink, 
dark as mink can be. By Calman Links 


Sekers’ nylon, wool and silk mixture with long tunic turning under 
within an inch or two of the narrow hem. This has a little bolero top. 
There is, however, no little-black-dress nonsense about Schuberth’s 
contribution to the season’s sooty scene. This is an enormous, ground- 
sweeping faille dress with imposing folds lined with white satin jutting 
out at the back. The strapless bodice is edged with a wide band of white 
mink. This is a dress to make an entrance in—a palazzo entrance, too. 

Capucci’s envelope cut is shown in black wool coat and matching 
dress. There are, of course, some day dresses, but these are few, for the 
Roman day, as Debenham and Freebody see it, starts at cocktail time 
and goes on until dawn. 

For little evenings, Schuberth makes a delicious short dance dress 
of black lace over which big black organdie roses are appliquéd. These 
are flat, like outsize versions of the old-fashioned ribbon roses. His big 
evening dresses are indeed imposing and, besides his white mink and black 
faille dress, include a mink-coloured dress trimmed with mink and a 
wonderful Merry Widow dress, which is a wailpaper-close sheath of black 
velvet whooshing out into a froth of black tulle round hem and low-cut 
neckline. 

For moments of relaxation, or for dining at home (but again in the 
palazzo vein), Capuzzi has an extremely pretty grey chiffon dress, flowing 
back from a shorter grey satin sheath. This is cuffed with grey fox. 
Princess Galitzine’s contribution to this relaxed mood is what Debenham 
and Freebody describe as a ball gown, and perhaps it is. This is a long 
rose-pink satin dress with full skirt, opening in front to show long 
pantaloons made of frill after frill of rose-coloured lace. 

Less exotic, but filling a need in our everyday lives, are the little 
day-to-day dresses that Derry and Toms have imported from Ireland. 
These are designed by Donald Davies, who operates from a Georgian 
house not far from Dublin. Their difference lies in their simplicity of line 
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Giving? Is it a fine or applied art? Perhaps the 
distinction is of significance. Perhaps not. 

Yet, that Giving is an Art, is a contention that 
only the mean-spirited would challenge, and at 
Asprey’s you will find an array of evidence in 

its favour which can only be described as 
overwhelming. At Asprey’s too, the Art of 
Giving is brought into inspiring association with 
the Art of the Craftsman — in jewels, leather, 
porcelain and crystal — both antique and modern. 
For Artists in Giving, Asprey’s must, today and 
always, exert an irresistible appeal. 


Baby Crocodile handbag, leather 
lined, £127-10-0. Size 10 x 6} 
Walking length Umbrella, pure 
silk with Crocodile handle which 
unscrews for packing £14-12-6 
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For over 50 years DRY SACK = 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry — has been a popular 
favourite throughout the world, 
Also available in half flasks. 
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an 0 

WILUAMs & HUMBERT WALNUT BROWN 
JEREZ and LONDON CANASTA CREAM 


CARLITO> CEDRO 
and PANDO Sherries 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


ty, 
el ae {MOM Peeves oranys arn JAMA” 
Mi of gras COOPEF this day did divide 

but ina’: Which we did send f 
fwantiyy. 


BODEGAS : JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA SPAIN +» LONDON HOUSE : 35 SEETHING LANE EC3 
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(most are cut as plainly as a man’s shirt) and in the materials, which are 
handwoven pure wools dyed with vegetable dyes. The colours are lovely. 
One straight shift, with seams slashed at the sides for walking width, is 
in a true cherry-pink. Another is striped with wide bands of two different 
violets and a paler cherry. These are fun for the young and slim, and 
prices are from seven to eight guineas. 


LSO operating from a family house, but much nearer to hand, is 
Peter Saunders, who is now established at Easton Grey, near 
Malmesbury in Wiltshire, not far from the Gloucestershire border. The 
house, which had been empty for six years, is now being got back into 
order by Mr. Saunders and his wife. The only outer indication of the 
mail order business, which was begun in a dilapidated coaching house in 
Aberdeen and is being continued here, is the coat-of-arms indicating that 
the owner is a Royal warrant-holder to the Duke of Edinburgh. This is 
above the offices, which have been neatly evolved in what used to be 
bakehouse and dairy. 

The Avon loops below Easton Grey’s windows; two very small 
daughters take their siestas in prams on the terrace. It is so remote and 
peaceful and orderly that it is hard to remember that this is the control 
tower for a national enterprise that began ten years ago, when a young 
man left the R.A.F. with a limited capital (£120) and unlimited confidence 
behind him. 

Not far from Easton Grey (at Chedworth, about 20 miles away) 
remains of a Roman villa and other buildings have been found that 
indicate that flax and wool spinning, dyeing and weaving were established 
as local industries soon after the Romans came to Gloucestershire. 
Traces of a similar villa were found at Easton Grey during alterations 
made to this Queen Anne house in 1800, and this may have been one of 
the reasons why Peter Saunders went there and is now having his tweeds 
woven in the West Country; designing, dyeing and weaving woollens have 
been part of the Cotswold tradition for centuries. These are matched to 
knitwear in fine wool or cashmere by mail order customers, who, en- 
couraged by the most lavish and detailed catalogues I have ever seen, 
can mix and match their own. Mr. Saunders believes that most English- 
women want tweeds that they can, if necessary, wear all the year round, 
but this year has conceded the virtues and modishness of matching knit 
sweaters and skirts by making these in fine lamb’s-wool. He is also 


convinced that Englishwomen are as addicted to twin-sets as they are 
to tweeds, and he gets over the problem of unflattering bulk posed by 
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A cashmere sweater in deep charcoal grey the narrow collar of which tones with 
the colours in the duster-checked tweed skirt. Peter Saunders 


wool worn over wool by making something that looks like a twin-set but 
is really a cardigan with built-in front. This, like the rest of the Saunders 
knitwear, offers great diversities for mail-order customers in the way of 
mixing, matching and toning to taste. 

The British Colour Council, busily prognosticating, has announced 
the colours that we should find easy to match in cloths and leathers next 
spring and summer. These include extremely pale pastels—a prediction 
already borne out by advance wholesale collections. Washable leather 
gloves, bags and shoes are matched to these. Nettle green is tipped as 
a likely starter. Lilac is to be revived, the Council says, with Indian iris 
as a deeper version, and the peacock blues and greens—still mixed 
together—are introduced by various strong blues (zircon: blue jay) and 
green (macaw). Beiges and mink-browns will be with us and for women 
who hate browns, and a lot do, the colour experts have conceded a good 
bright, light navy (blue swallow), a cool, pale grey (sky mist) and one 
strong pinkish red—a peony colour that will be known officially as 
Mexican ruby. Makers of belts, shoes, umbrellas, gloves, leather jackets, 
handbags, dress fabrics and artificial flowers, even furriers, provided the 
matched materials and accessories in the Council’s recent display. 
Matching, this indicated, should be child’s play next spring. 

Betty WILSON. 


(Left) Fastened with big 
plain pearl buttons, this 
cardigan is knitted in a 
heavy stitch for outdoor 
winter wear. The colour 
matches a tweed skirt with 
practical deep box pleats in 


front. Peter Saunders 
¢ 
(Right) The return of 


smaller hats is forecast 
by this swirl of veiling, 
scattered with tiger lily 
colour chenille _ spots. 
Simone Mirman 
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There ... when you will want to be 


the proud possessor of a fur. 

A fur that must be the finest 

com es in the world—a fur of superb 
elegance and enduring 

beauty—a fur to be proud of 

a —to express the modern 


mood. 


time ae Furs of such a quality and 


distinction are always to be 


bya found at the salons of 
yee : 

ee National Fur Company, the 
1% firm of Specialist; Furriers 
ae who are still trading as a 
ot 


family business after 82 years. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
of models for the 
1960 season gladly 
sent on request. 


p10 


Specialists in Fine 
Furs since 1878 


193/195 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Also at Birmingham - Cardiff 
Carmarthen - Exeter 
Leicester - Swansea 
Newport (Mon.) 


NO 
® 
® 


COGNAC 


BOO00 


S28, 


The Finest name seen 


Mellowed by time ... with a character 
all its own. As superb a brandy as one 


TPR Trey --,<.0 could ever wish to savour. 
BSCS Ae 
etait tat 


(fe Dbhusled a JARNAC COUWNAC 
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Ge 


ie Choose AVIA 


/ for your most 


€ 


precious gift 
this Christmas 


Immaculate styling, 
enduring accuracy, 
maintaining the highest 
tradition of Swiss 
precision craftsmanship. 
Every Avia watch carries 
a world-wide service a 
guarantee and is 


attractively boxed 


ARGYLL 


Lady’s all-weather 
boot in suede hide 
with sheepskin lining. 
Direct moulded rubber 
sole with golosh. In black or 
red with black sole and in 
brown, nut or olive with 
brown sole. 69/11 


for Christmas giving. 


Men’s model No. 213, self-winding 
calendar watch, gold-plated 
waterproof case, 30 jewel 

Jncabloc movement, £19.17.6, 


Lady’s Model No. 507 
9-carat White Gold, diamond 
set case. 17 jewels. £22.15.0. 


Keep your feet warm and nice-to-look-at 
in Morlands cosy sheepskin-lined boots 
and slippers, from all good 

shoe shops. Write for illustrated folder 
showing full range and address 

of nearest stockist, to Morlands, Dept. 
CL2, Glastonbury, Somerset. 


-Morlands: 
REAL , 
SHEEPSKIN LINED . 


AVIA 


Free brochure and address of nearest stockist 
from sole importers for Avia of Switzerland: 
Louis Newmark Ltd., Purley Way, Croydon. 
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The finest 
Sparkling Hock 


Vintage 1955 


Vintage 21/6 
Non-vintage 20/- 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 
R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD 
161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 
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Apart from being the World’s 
Finest Motor Scythe, the ALLEN 
can be put to many other uses— 
Ploughing, Sawing, Spraying, 
Pumping, etc.—it’s just a matter 
of changing the cutter unit for 


the appropriate implement. 


Write for fully illustrated Brochure 
now and see how many jobs an Allen 
can tackle 


1960 


Sawing with the... 


UNIVERSAL 


MOTOR SCYTHE 


DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD., Dept. A, COWLEY, OXFORD 


Cook SOROS LS LS EG SERS o£ $ 


AVAILABLE FOR 


£ 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS , 
£ 


ANTIQUES & JEWELLERY 


Yes, MILLIONS of dollars spent every year by AMERICANS. 


We have the world’s largest demand and will pay positively 
UNPRECEDENTED PRICES for Old and Modern 
Jewellery, Silver and Plated Candelabra, Wine Coolers, Epergnes, 
Tea Services, Trays, Entree Dishes, Tureens, etc. English and Continental 


n F&F 


Furniture, China Figures, Vases, Tea, Dinner and Dessert Services. 


Musical Boxes, Ormolu Mounted Articles,-Objets d’Art, Bric-a-Brac, 

Garden Ornaments. Also Oriental Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, 

Cabinets, Ivories, Buddhas, Jades, Lacquer items, etc. Single Pieces or £ 
Collections purchased. 


JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS sent by Post will receive special offer 
and cash BY RETURN. Sell with confidence to this old-established 
firm. Representative will be pleased to call. - 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


WE TRY TO EXCEED ALL PREVIOUS OFFERS 


GREEN’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


Bankers: Westminster Bank Ltd., W.11 


See 3D 


$ 
£ 
$ 
£ 
$ Clocks, Old Glass, Carpets, Prints, Paintings, Old Dolls, Weapons, g 
£ 
$ 
£ 
$ 
£ 


£ 
117. Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. BAYswater 9618/9619 $ 
£ 


£ $$ £53 £> Bosh Seek ee 


A very 
useful 
Christmas 
Gift 


WELSLIPS 


WORN INSIDE WELLINGTONS 


ensure 


WARM — DRY FEET 


* Welslips are a must for all wearers of rubber 
boots. The new 3 in one slippers which mould 
themselves to the feet. The ideal hygienic 
footwear, for shooting, fishing, or general 
estate work, recommended by everybody 
who wears them, we have thousands of 
testimonials. 

% Always wear Welslips inside your Wellingtons 
to keep your feet dry and healthy. 


LADIES’ AND GENT’S 


in all leather 9/3 inc. Tax, or in soft, cosy, warm sheepskin 


144 inc. Tax 


Please state your shoe size, not your Wellington size. Please add 9d. per pair for Post/Packing 


FROM YOUR WELLINGTON RETAILER OR DIRECT FROM THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
WELLINGTON SLIPPER CO. LTD., HARWICH, ESSEX 


WINDSOR (4?) 


A connoisseur’s cigar. 85/3 per 25 
ADEY’S SPECIALS (52”) 
Excellent quality. 73/6 per 25 


EDINBURGH (43”) 
Extremely popular. 61/3 per 25 


All packed in cedar cabinets. 


PANATELLA 
MAJORS 6 


25 for 37/9, 50 for 74/-, 
100 for 147/1. 


Trial slides of 5 for 7/8. 


PANATELLA 
INTERMEDIATES 


(5”) Cellophane-wrapped 


25 for 33/6, 50 for 65/6, 
100 for 130/2. 


Trial slides of 5 for 7/-. 


Packed in attractive wooden drums, 
Our prices are post free in Great Britain and 
our illustrated catalogue will be sent on 


request. We contract for many private firms 
for Christmas Gifts. 


ADEY & CO. (cry LTD. 


22 RUTLAND STREET, 
LEICESTER 


Manufacturers of fine cigars for over fifty 
years. 


‘a 10 More Cares 
a about stairs 
_m@ witha... 


Home LIFT 


The is a Shepard 
Home Lift in a house 
not far from your home. 
In fact there are 

Shepard Home Lifts 
making life easier for 
elderly and infirm people 
in every part of the 
country. Price from £550 


DP P>rOPODDD 


My Write for illustrated brochure to 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD 


4 Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, 
@ London, £.17 Tel: Larkswood 1071 


For lasting pleasure 


TERRACE POTS 


SAVE LABOUR 
LAST FOR EVER 


Height 213” Top diameter 19” 
Four Designs 
Classical and Contemporary 
£2.5.0-£4.17.6. Carriage extra 
Write for illustrated leaflet 
L. J. KNIGHT LTD. 
ELLICOMBE, MINEHEAD. SOMFRSFT 


THE “BEETLE” BOOT REMOVER 
An ideal present! No more 
struggling with MUDDY, SLIPPERY 
rubber boots! Just put one foot 
on the ‘Beetle,’ your other heel 
in the horns, pull and the boot's 
off! 

Carry it in your car or keep it 
handy at home .. . Ideal for all 
wellington wearers. 

Price 12/6 post free 
Send cash, P.O. or cheque to:— 
H. E. MORLEY (Dept. S.T.) 

12 Richmond Avenue, Sheffield, 13. 


PELHAMS 


FIELD SHELTERS 


All sizes and to special requirements. 


Send for catalogue giving prices 

of Shelters and Loose Box Ranges. 

Especially convenient deferred terms 
available. 


Cc. L. PELHAMS 


OXFORD RD., UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX 
Tel. Uxbridge 33223 


before deciding on your Rose 
ROSE Tree requirements you MUST 
compare the Special 1960 offers of 
OLD TUPTON ROSE NURSERIES 
NEAR CHESTERFIELD 
This is the Nursery in Derbyshire whose only 
interest for Twelve Months every Year is the 
Expert Cultivation of TOP GRADE ROSE 
TREES. 
Full Colour Catalogue now available for 2d. stamp. 


WATER’ BUTTS’ WITH 
LIDS (Seasoned Hardwood) 
i 80gin. 80/- 
100gIn. 85/- 
110gIn. 95/- 


60gin. 48/- 120gIn. 105/- 


65gin. 53/10 Taps 5/3 & 7/10 
Carr. Paid England and Wales 
Also Tubs, Ladders & Fencing 
Write or Phone: CRAyford 26175. 
D. Thomas of Bexley, Ltd., 
Bexley, Kent. 


FRANK CANT & CO. LTD. 
BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS 
STANWAY, COLCHESTER 


Our new Catalogue is now available of 
over 600 varieties and over 144 coloured 
illustrations. Post free on request 
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LifeS much easier with 
a Tarpen 


Logging and felling with the Tarpen 
Electric Chain Saw means good-bye to 
back-aching labour! This easy-to-use, 
quality built tool cuts through ten-inch 
timber in seconds—yet weighs only 144 lbs. 


PRICE OF CHAIN SAW AND MOTOR 
£39 10s. 
% h.p. motor can quickly be fitted with 
Circular Saw and Sander-Polisher attach- 
ment, Hoe[Tiller, Hedge Cutter or Drill. 


N E W “Tittle Giant?’ Chain Saw 


The smallest and lightest Electric Chain 
Saw—weighs under 9 lbs. Can be used 
in one hand from ladders or up in 
trees. Lops and prunes branches up to 
5 ins. thick with ease. Convertible to 
Hoe/Tiller or Hedge Cutter. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SAW £22 


SEE US AT THE 
SMITHFIELD SHOW, 


STAND No. 126, DEC. 5-9 


Write for free leaflets giving details of the Tarpen way of making life much easier with 
Tools that are really built for the job. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
37, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


AUTUMN LEAWES 


SSS 


Ne NINN « 


RESERER 


With an Allen Garden Sweeper the 
clearing of fallen leaves is a quick, 
clean and easy task. It can also 


14in. £9.18.0 
18in. £11.17.6 
24in. £13.10.0 


be used to advantage all the ; 
year round to keep your lawn Carr. paid. 
in first-class condition. Folds Easy payinenis 
flat when not in use. Why Ruano utente. 
not see about one today. 

Obtainable from Stores, Iron- THE 
mongers, etc. A LL " Ki 
A product of Garden 
JOHN ALLEN of OXFORD SWEEPER 


f SWIMMING POOLS 0 m 
wost ursooare FILTRATION 


THE RUTHERFORD GROUP OF COMPANIES HAS AN ORGANISATION 
THAT CAN SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE SWIMMING POOL—DIVING 
BOARDS—STEPS—STONE COPING—SCUM CHANNEL—POOL PAVING—SKIMMER 
WEIRS—VACUUM SWEEPERS—UNDER WATER LIGHTS—HEATING BY OIL OR 
ELECTRICITY. 


FOR POOL CONSTRUCTION — FILTRATION 
AND THE REST — CONSULT THE 
RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
BATTLE (468 3 LINES) SUSSEX - ENGLAND. 
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FOR 
YOUR 


GARDEN 
Rae eee 


STRAWSON 


for Quality and 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


For 68 years 
Strawson have 
been building up 
o reputation 
bt. ‘ed not only 
on the sheer per- 
fection of their 
Greenhouses but 
also on the 
personal service 
they offer to each 
individual client. Mr. R. F. Strawson himself 
arranges a Personal Survey of inspection on 
request anywhere at short notice. No Strawson 
Greenhouse is built which has not been specially 
designed to suit all requirements. Horticulturists 
and enthusiasts throughout the country have 
come to praise and recommend the craftsman- 
ship and worthiness of Strawson Greenhouses. 


LLCKELEKEEREY 
QVKKLLLLLE’ 


Write or 'phone: 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
(Ref. SO/11), Horley, Surrey. Tel. 130. 


10 Food Bags with 
every order of 5/- or 
more. 1 pair poly- 
thene gloves with 
every 10/- spent. 


'TRANSPARENT- WATERPROOF MOTHPROOF 


POLY THENE 
SHEETING 
FOR GARDEN - HOME - FACTORY 


Per 
Lineal yd. Stand Super. Hyvy | ideo! for Clothing and Bed- 
48” wide 8hd. 114d. 2/4 } ding Storage. Machine Covers. 


Book Covers - Eosy-to-make 
Greenhouses - Garden Fromes 
~ Cloches, etc 


‘ FOR ALL PURPOSE 
POLYTHENE BAGS PROTECTION 


72” wide 1/1 1/5 3/6 
144” wide 2/2 3/- 7/- 


10 100 500 each 10 100 
3 x H oa ee Tar 18x24 6d. 4/6 32/- 
x . food 
7x 9 &d. 6/6 22/6 19x29 61d. ae 38/- 
Bx 8 8d 6/6 23/- 24x30 7d. 5/3 45/- 
8x14 1/- 916 37/6 24x60 1/- 9/6 87/6 
10x15 1/2 11/6 43/- 36x 60 3/— 27/- 180/- 
12x15 1/6 14/- 49/- 48 x 80 5/— 45/— 410/- 
12x18 1/9 14/6 56/6 56 x 84 6/- 55/— 510/- 
14x20 2/11 18/6 81/- 62x 84 7/- 65/— 601/- 
Post: Up to 5/-, 5d., 10/-, 1/-. Over 10/-, 1/4. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES ELMBRIDGE 5271 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL 203) 29 Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey 
a cece 


THE SCROLL 
A new shoe-scraper with brushes 


Made from steel and finished black. Easily 
fixed without tools. 25/- carriage paid 


G. M. COTTON & CO. (CL 75) 
Station Road, Marston Green, Nr. Birmingham 


You need the best 
ROSES 
for your Garden 
Send for our lists:— 
ELISHA J. HICKS LTD 
The Rose Specialists 


Near READING 


HURST 


There is so much more holiday-time at home with your own 
swimming pool. In a Gilliam pool you swim in water kept crystal 
clear by the new Swimmaster Diafilter. Plan now to swim in your 
garden. 


GILLI AM. The ‘Swinmaie Pool Specialists 


GILLIAM & CO. LTD. | UNIT SWIMMING POOLS LTD. 
PURLEY, SURREY WOLVERHAMPTON 


PIGS 
SPELL 
MONEY 


Here’s a wonderful opportunity to invest in 
British livestock, which will appeal both to 
large and small investors looking for high 
return coupled with safety of investment. 
Efficient t...ming methods and favourable 
marketing, allied to certain guarantees, 
together ensure a yield well above the average. 


For full details of this unique opportunity please 
write to; 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK 


PRODUCERS LTD. 
Surety House, 15 Woodstock St., London, W.1 


Please let me have details of your investment 
plan. 


ANTIQUE GUNS 


£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ 
Revolvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols 
—preferably in wooden cases. 

All fine obsolete Firearms, Cannon, Bowie Knives, 
etc., wanted. Miscellaneous collections bought. 
JOHN KESTERTON 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 
Phone 5882. 


LIVESTOCK 


CHINCHILLAS Fe 


HINCHILLAS.—Pedigree Grey or White 
mutation. Everything for the Chinchilla 
breeder.—Hankham Chinchilla Ranches, Hank- 
ham, nr. Pevensey, Sussex. (Stone Cross 260). 
HINCHILLA .—The Royal Fur, Pedigree stock. 
Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel. Nazeing 2282. 


ROFESSIONAL man has for disposal small 

herd pedigree Chinchillas, comprising three 
breeding pairs and their six youngsters, 
together with equipment. Would sell in separate 
lots from £20 each. Enquiries invited.—ALDER- 
LEY, 7, Methuen Rd., Bournemouth. Tel. 35103. 
DOGS 


EAGLES and Borzois. Gorgeous pups. Mrs. 

Sayer, Longacre, Roade (Tel. 293) Northants. 

EAUTIFUL Miniature Pedigree Poodle 

puppies, one apricot dog, one white bitch; 
ready now.—MRS. STALLARD, Rodbourne 
House. Tel. Malmesbury 2283. 


FOLKESTONE DOG HOTEL, Danton Lane, 
Folkestone 75586. Modern boarding and 
quarantine accommodation. Enquiries welcomed. 


Goop HOME wanted for Jack Russell Terrier 
Puppies (male), 6 weeks old. 10 gns. 
Phone Elmbridge 7426. 


SEs PUPPIES, various lovely colours, best 
Possible breeding. MRS. ANGEL, ‘‘Cather- 
stone,’’ Digswell, Welwyn (256), Herts. 


WWDSWwirT SALUKI PUPPIES. Superbly 
bred from Sabbah The Windswift of the 
Royal ‘Kennels, Saudi Arabia. Outstanding 
Grizzle bitch, Grizzle Dog and Gold dog ready 
for Show now. Enchanting litter of creams 
twelve weeks old. All parents distinguished 
prize-winners with delightful intelligent tem- 
peraments. Sires noted for coursing prowess 
and/or remarkable domestic  trainability. 
Enquiries to MISS V. H. WATKINS, The Glen, 
Southborough (Tel. 207), Tunbridge Wells. 

YCHWOOD POODLES, SMALL MINIA- 

TURES, black, white, silver. Pets or 
prizewinners. From 15 gns. Gay and friendly.— 
MRS. HALL, Ewelme Park, Henley-on-Thames. 
Tel. Nettlebed 279. 


comeeees es MOWAY sega 


Tel: UPLands 9222/3/4 


MENTZENDORFF| ~ 


the original 
Allasch 


KUMMEL 


that 


NEVER 
NEEDS A BATTERY! 


BRIGHTEST IDEA 
Ow SS ee 
charges from any A.C. 
GUARANTEE electric socket. Simple 
and safe. Holds charge indefinitely. Cannot 
leak or corrode. Virtually indestructible, 
substantial saving after initial purchase. 
Streamlined. 4” long, but robust. Ideal for 
pocket or handbag, practical gift for House- 
holder, Motorist, Doctor, Farmer, Engineer 
and Student. Many attachments, incl. 
powerful magnifier. Spatulas, Dental Probes. 
Piist available. Cash Price 2 Gns. Post Free. 


ARJAY DOMESTIC SUPPLIES LTD., 
Dept. C.L.T.2. 17-19 Great Underbank, Stockport. 


helps 


digestion 


@il-firing ‘pt 


For FREE colour brochure write... 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD (Box B204) Droitwich 


Genevieve 


Shopping in the West End may be exciting—it certainly is exhausting! 
Eating at Genevieve is also exciting—the exhaustion though is our 
privilege. 


The French Restaurant 
in Marylebone 


Just book your table and let Joseph 
and Martin care for the rest. 


13 THAYER STREET, W.1 
Tel. WELbeck 5023 or HUNter 2244 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24°% for 6 and 5% for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.”’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel. Temple Bar 4363). 


GARDENING 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
New 28-page colour Catalogue shows a wonder- 
ful selection of Garden, Greenhouse or Show. 
Pages of hints, descriptions, garden sundries, 
etc. Send stamps 9d.—it’s worth it! 
WELLS of MERSTHAM (Dept. 27), Surrey. 


AFFODILS and NARCISSI MIXED, all 
smalls taken out, 14 lb. for 20/-, 28 lb. for 
35/-. TULIPS mixed colours 10/12 cm. 13/- per 
100, 250 for 30/-, c.w.o. All orders please add 
2/- towards carriage and packing. —MARIS & 
SON LTD. (Dept. C.L.), Wisbech, Cambs. 
ROW YOUR OWN Christmas Trees. 24 two- 
year-old Seedling Trees can be planted in a 
3 ft. x 2 ft. plot. 7/6 post paid. Full cultural 
information included. FOREST TREES LTD., 


LIVESTOCK—contd. 


BIRDS 


ARROW’S GOLDENEYE. Pairs and odd 

males available at £25 per pair carriage 
paid; also Scaup, Tufted duck, Philippine duck, 
Australian Black duck,, Carolinas, Chilian teal. 
—PHILIP WAYRE, Gt. Witchingham, Norwich. 
Tel. Gt. Witchingham 274. 


MINK 


INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 

tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


HORSES 
UNTERS up to 17 hands for sale or hire. 


Children’s ponies, etc. Cash or terms. 
Any trial here. Tel. Bucklow Hill 2166 
(Cheshire) 


Caldhame, Nursery, Forfar. 
HATEVER YOUR GARDENING NEEDS 
consult this regular section and the 
weekly feature “FOR YOUR GARDEN’’ on 
page 1141. 


E SPECIALIZE IN SAPPHIRES and have 

some exceptionally good male and female 
kits for sale. Inspection at any time.— 
STEDHAM MINK FARM, Midhurst, Sussex. 
Midhurst 562. 


Tel: Fordhouses 3091 
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From high-class food — or if not availaile ae 
please write to the makers. 


BENDER & CASSEL LTD. 
74, Brewer Road, London, N.7. 


1K KOK KK KK kk kk 
x DORMY HOTEL is 


FERNDOWN, Dorset 


* Telephone 775 (4 lines) * 
* A.A. KKK * RAC. y 
* BOURNEMOUTH—6 MILES 


* Adjoining the famous FERNDOWN GOLF * 
COURSE. A luxury hotel in 7 acres of ~ 
garden. Private Bathrooms. Suites. 


% COMPLETE RELAXATION for Winter * 
* oF Early Spring Holidays in ideal climate > 
and surroundings. Hotel Coach meets Guests 

%* at Hurn Airport or Bournemouth Station * 


* FINEST CUISINE & CELLAR FINEST CUISINE & CELLAR * 


* “Tn the ‘Good Food Guide’ the ‘Good Food Guide’ 
% Write for Brochure * 
Owners: Mr. & Mrs. Dudley Beck * 
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GARDENING—contd. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1935 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Including Pools and Hard Tennis Courts. 
Shrubs and Plants from our extensive nurseries. 
Illustrated Brochure on Application. — JOHN 
WATERER SONS AND CRISP, LTD., Land- 
scape Division, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224 (3 lines). 
JAPANESE GARDENS and Rooms designed, 

and construction work undertaken in any 
part of the country.—Enquiries to SEYEMON 
KUSUMOTO, 55, Hampermill Lane, Oxhey, 
Watford. Tel. WA. 36086. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showrooms in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 
Pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS 
110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842.) 
And Branchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


FORESTRY 


RNAMENTAL AND HEDGING PLANTS 
supplied. Planting schemes prepared and 
advice given by experts. All Forest trees sup- 
plied. Catalogue on  request.—ENGLISH 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, LTD., Upper 
Woodcote Road, Caversham Heights, Reading 
(Established 1926). 


! AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 

AND ARMOUR 

Sales held regularly at 

The Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 

20, Hanover Square, W.1. 

MAYfair 3771. 
Write for entry forms and information 

regarding payment to vendors. 


EBENHAM STORR & JOHNSON DYMOND, 
LTD. (Estd. 1813), 26, King Street, Garrick 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers and Valuers. Temple Bar 1181/82. 
SALE OF GUNS AND FISHING TACKLE by 
well-known makers on Wednesday, the 4th 
January, 1961. List or Goods by Monday, the 
12th December, 1960. 
SALES HELD WEEKLY of Important Jewel- 
lery, Antique and Modern Silver and Silver 
Plate, also periodical Sales of Furniture and 


China; Musical and Scientific Instruments, 
Prism Binoculars, Microscopes, Cameras, Radio 
and Television Sets, Typewriters, etc., also 
Fine Quality Furs; Linen, etc. 

Goods entered at short notice. 

ALL GOODS INSURED against Fire, 


Burglary and Breakage while on our premises. 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery, Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small Colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and Sample catalogue on request. 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE LTD., 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


A FAMILY HISTORY. A team of experts 
undertakes genealogical and _ heraldic 
research and art work. Write first: C. R. 
HUMPHREY-SMITH, 239, Staines Road West, 
Sunbury-on-Thames, Middx., England. 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. 
With bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with 
observation door, 15s. post free. Also Bird 
Tables. Money back guarantee-——WM. HILL, 
4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 

LL Chinese, Japanese furniture, pottery, 

Porcelain, ivories, stone carvings, paintings, 
lacquer, curios, etc., wanted —_WM. WILLIAMS, 
LTD. (member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
27a, Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 

at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
_ tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “C.L.” TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


BERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP 381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 

INOCULARS. Ex Govt. £20 Value for 

£7/15/0, perfect. 14 days’ free trial.— 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 
Tel. BELL 2106. 


AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free 

Heavy all-wool breeches cloth in fawn & 
Lovat, self-supporting shirt grip waist, ladies’ 
same price; state waist and inside leg measure- 
ment. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. to 
L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, Brighton. 
(Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 

HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 

selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years which even 
includes accidental damage, also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
AND CO., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


HRISTMAS GIFTS FROM 50 COUNTRIES 

at International Fete (in co-operation with 
Diplomatic Corps, London), at Royal Albert 
Hall, London, S.W.7, on Tuesday, November 
15th, 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Proceeds in aid of the 
Save the Children Fund. Entrance by Brochure 
(with lucky number prizes) 2/6 obtainable 
in advance from I.F. Dept., SAVE THE 
CHILDREN FUND, 12, Upper Belgrave St., 
London, S.W.1, or at the door. 


CORSETIERES OF DISTINCTION 
MACMILLAN 
Corsetiéres Limited 


are recognised for their patience 
and skill in making to measure 


THE FINEST CORSETS 


combining Comfort with Elegance 

(for every figure). AlsoSWIMSUITS, 

individually made-to-measure—both 
practical and chic. 


Illustrated Brochure CLP on request, 
17, Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.3 
(Telephone KENsington 9925) 


OUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

LTD., offers a unique and practical range 
of services. Everything for country living. 
It pays to be a member. Subscription 2 gns. 
Particulars from C.G.A., 54/62, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR for com- 

fort and health recommended for sensitive 
skin on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


COUNTRY LIFE—NOVEMBER 10, 


1960 


classified announcements 


PERSONAL—contd. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

Antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert represen- 
tative sent if required. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0651. 


O you own or are Trustee for a shop pro- 

perty in a busy High Street of industrial 
town? Lady would purchase at above today’s 
value.—Please write Box 3256. 


ELEGANT HOMES DESERVE 

LAMPS AND SHADES BY NITA MILLER 
63a, Grosvenor Street, W.1. MAYfair 0951. 

TIZABETH MORLEY’S Beauty Treatment 

Rooms, 69, Cromwell Road, S.W.7. FRE- 
mantle 0950. Vapour Steam Baths for slimming 
and toning, steam facials, slimming couch 
treatments. Epilation for the removal of 
superfious hair, all in pleasant surroundings. 


SSE PREMIER COOKER for sale, in good 

order. Post war model with Toasting Com- 
partment, 2 Ovens and Plate Warmer-Plate 
Rack and Splash Back, complete with tools. 
Offers, to include cost of removal. Enquiries to 
FISHER & CO., Chartered Surveyors and 
Land Agent, Market Harborough, Leics. 


ERNDEN TENNIS COURTS, an investment 

with dividends of trouble-free pleasure 
guaranteed. 35 years experience. FERNDEN 
LTD., High St., Godalming, Surrey. Tel. 2244/5. 

JLM SHOWS ARE FOOLPROOF with the 

new Bell & Howell Lumina 8 mm. pro- 
jector. Self-loading, still and reverse picture, 
price £54 18s. 6d. See WALLACE HEATON 
LTD., The Camera People, 127, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


FoR FINE CHINA TEA. Ask your grocer for 


TE CELESTIAL or write 
R. E. BRAND AND CO., LTD., 
63/65, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.2 


ARD TENNIS COURTS. All types con- 

structed, within 100 miles of London.— 
For individual attention consult G.D. OAKLEY, 
E,. DOE & SONS (CONTRACTS) LTD., Fyfield, 
Ongar, Essex. Tel. Fyfield 238. 


HEE THE LATEST MAGIC EYE CAMERAS 
in Movie or Still. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


HOESEN FLOWER ARRANGING at home 
with a specially prepared Course by 
Constance Spry. Full details from: Institute of 
Domestic Arts, Dept. 605, Parkgate Rd., S.W.11. 

OOK INTO THE FUTURE! What do the 

years ahead foretell—for YOU? Friends? 
Comfort? Warmth? Gracious living? Your 
future’s rosy indeed . . . in a Guildwood Cedar 
Bungalow! Made by CEDAR HOMES LIMITED, 
Artington, Guildford. 


ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 
poplin, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures and self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-, with two collars 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 45/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 
LD CLOCKS, even if they have not worked 
for years, can be converted at low cost to 
electricity, giving many more years of guaran- 
teed accuracy and enjoyment.—Write for details 
and estimate to PENN INVENTIONS LTD., 
Rock, nr. Kidderminster. ey 
(OEE WATCHES in steel from £22/15/0 
and gold from £36/0/0. Tested and guaran- 
teed by BENSONS. Special payment plan avail- 
able at no additional cost. Catalogue on re- 
quest.—J. W. BENSON LTD., 25, Old Bond St., 
W.1. Tel. HYD. 6121. 
PorMs WANTED. Send with s.a.e., Dept. CL., 
Arcadian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland, 
URE SILK PYJAMAS, 85/-! Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s. Direct from the makers. 
Luxurious quality. London’s largest selection. 
Patterns from AUSTIN & SMITH, 36, Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1. 


UICK DISPOSAL necessary of wonderful 
quality Persian Lamb Coat, £75 as new.— 
Box 2691. 


EA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure 

from 38/-. Patterns and self measurement 
form from HOLROYD & COOPER, 34, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester 2. 


Ome AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 11/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 
Soure DEVON (High level). Genuine Old 
World Shop, 10 years as antiques, also 
Secondary Shop, large store. Good accomm., all 
mains, freehold. £4,500 the two. Box 3258. 
EEUAUISIS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 
wears since 1846. W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure to your affection 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill, your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue—wW. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London. W.1 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR NO PROBLEM. No 
more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatments and 
preparations for all. skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultations with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone for 
appt. WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. “ATS 
Gram in crystal clear water in your GILLIAM 
built pool by installing the new Swimmaster 
Filter —GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool Special- 
ists, Purley, Surrey. Midlands: Unit Pools, 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


'HE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 
humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 

14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 

RUST INCOMES, annuities or reversions to 
Trust Funds or property. U.K. or over- 
seas. Sales of part or whole arranged.— 

FOSTER & COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Street, 

S.W.1. (WHI. 5561). 

[UO RWEsene GEM JEWELLERY, silver, gold, 
plate bought or valued. Complete relia- 

bility. Send registered post or call ARMY 

& NAVY STORES, Westminster, S.W.1. 

(vICtoria 1234). 

“WHICH?” 
reports on the value for money of goods and 
services, based on independent tests. 
“WHICH?” 
The Christmas gift for only £1 that lasts the 
whole year through. 
“WHICH?” 

is published monthly by the Consumers’ 

Association. £1 covers twelve monthly issues; 

send or write to: 

Dept. 103, 333, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
OU can now obtain the world famous 
GIRARD-PERREGAUX Swiss-made watches 

from leading jewellers in this country. 

EISS BINOCULARS. Now available from 
the East German Carl Zeiss Jena Works. 

8 x 30 Zeiss Deltrintem, £39 6s. 10 x 50 

Dekarem, £69 8s. 10d. Approval facilities. — 

CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 

Phone BELL 2000. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


RTISTS! Draw for the Press. Send stamp 

for free book. £50 for 1 drawing in Art 
Comp. LONDON ART COLLEGE (CL), 143, 
Fleet St., E.C.4. 


EDUCATIONAL 


JBL? FREE to parents seeking Boarding 
schools and good summer holiday accommo- 
dation for children.—Write stating district, fees, 
age, date of entry, etc. BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC 
BUREAD, 3, Imperial House, Cheltenham. Pub- 
lishers of ‘“‘Schoolsof England,”’’ etc., post free, 12/- 


PPEESES: St. George’s Preparatory (5-14). Com- 
mon entrance and scholarship. Ideal climate. 
Prospectus, 
EARN HAIRDRESSING for 
career, Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 5, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


ARIS ACADEMY SCHOOL OF FASHION. 

Designing, Sketching, Draping. Dressmak- 
ing, PATTERN-MAKING & CUTTING, which 
are the essentials of making smart, good-fitting 
clothes can be learned quickly and easily by 
our POSTAL TUITION. Visit the Academy or 
write for particulars to MME. J. TROIS 
FONTAINES, 299, Oxford St., London, W.1. 
(opposite John Lewis’s Store). MAYfair 5640. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus, The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St: Giles. 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 

10. Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 
Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Next courses for English and foreign students 
start January 3rd and April 12th, 1961. 

Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 


HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE provides a first class complete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education. Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand. Type- 
writing. Principle of Accounts and Secretarial 
practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
Christmas or by arrangement. Register of 
nearby living accommodation available-——C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3535. 


WANTED 


Ae TYPES of modern and antique guns and 

pistols purchased. Enquiries J. M. Powell, 

Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 
ANTIQUE GUNS 

£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ Re- 

volvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols—prefer- 

ably in wooden cases. All fine obsolete Firearms, 


successful 


Cannon, Bowie Knives, etc., wanted. Misc. 
collections bought. — JOHN KESTERTON, 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 


Telephone 5882. 
URKE’S LANDED GENTRY, 
preferably after 1950.—MRS. 
MURRAY, Daviot, Inverness-shire. 
JPICtUne POSTCARDS postally used before 
1912. 5/- per hundred paid and postage 
refunded.—F. W. STAFF, West Bay, Bridport. 
See COINS, B.C. to 1800. Gold Coins, 
B.C. to 1915; any country, any quantity. 
Pocket watches as used before 1820. J. D. 
HAMMOND, “‘Top-o-town,’’ Totnes, Devon. 
WANTED. Golf Hickory-shafted Driver, 
suitable for tall man. Perfect condition. 
State price. MOY, Constantine Bay, Padstow. 
ANTED. Old American Colt Revolvers, 
fine quelling pistols, in boxes. Good 
prices ROBERT ABELS, C-860, Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 
TH CENTURY GREEN LACQUER. Will 
18 anyone offer cabinet or similar genuine 
piece.—Box 3259. 


Post-war, 
WOLFE- 
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CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


FINE SELECTION of Early English 

Watercolours. Call or write for list: 
THE PULITZER GALLERY, 5, Kensington 
High Street, W.8. 


NTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
Large varied stock. Open Saturdays, Sun- 
days.—The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks. 905. 


NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
“Meubles Frangias,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 
ANTIQUES: When in the Cotswolds visit The 
MANOR House, STANTON, near Broad- 
way, Worcs. Just off the Broadway-Cheltenham 
Road, 2} miles from Broadway. Tel. Stanton 251. 


JX NUS WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
catalogues.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
FUL. 1375. 


AFE YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel- 

lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 
Antiquities?—If so, consult SPINK & SON, 
LTD. (Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street. St. James’s, 
S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 5275. 


@ons AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 

prices paid, especially for collections and gold. 
Cat. of English Coins 9/3. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. 
SEABY, LTD.,65, Gt. Portland St., London, W1. 


INEST VICTORIANA. Glass, needlework, 

lace, furniture and textiles. — QUALITY 
WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, nr, Newmarket, 
Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. On road B1063. 
Open on Sundays. 

ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone ‘and Marble, also Period Wrought-iron 
Gates, etc. No- catalogues—T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


JAPANESE Sword wanted by collector. Details 
to Box 3257. 


IDHURST, KNOCKHUNDRED HOUSE, 

The best and largest selection of 17th- 
and 18th-century furniture of good quality. 
Open weekdays. Tel. 133. 


AY Wee BOXES, andsinging Birds in Boxes 
and Cages bought and sold. Repairs by our 
own craftsmen a speciality —S. F. SUNLEY, 1, 
Park West Place, London, W.2. Tel. PAD. 9411. 


Sven TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES. Trays 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle- 
sticks. Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & CO., LTD., 
Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested to 
purchase and offer the best possible prices. 
Send pieces to 112, Regent St., London, W.1, or 
a@ personal visit to our London showroom 
would be welcomed. 


HE RUMMER—a man’s glass for a man’s 

drink, but of course, from Hutton’s— 
J. HUTTON, Antiques, 108, High Street, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. On A41. 

OURING THE COTSWOLDS, visit PETER 

MATTHEY ANTIQUES, The Square, 
Stow-on-the-Wold. 


RESTORATIONS AND REPAIRS 


WN toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 
ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antiques—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


ALENTINE PIRIE undertakes restoration 

and repair of valuable and household china. 
Vases converted into lamps.—l44a, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3. KEN. 5828. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


ORGE HOUSE, BROADWAY, WORCS. The 
centre of first-class interior decorating. The 
finest selection of English and Continental fab- 
rics and carpets. Own workshops to carry out 
individual & personal schemes. (Broadway 3171.) 


Scncen OF DECORATION. Michael Inch- 
bald, M.S.I.A., F.R.S.A., M.B.A.D.A., will 
run a concentrated course, starting Jan. 15th 
for ten weeks, covering every aspect of design 
& decoration, modern, classical, including 
furniture, silver, china, as well as a practical 
course of upholstery, furniture painting and 
repairs. Fee 100 gns. For further particulars 
apply MRS. INCHBALD, 10 Milner St., S.W.3. 
SS 


VALUATIONS 


Pe WILLIAMS personally undertakes 
valuation of contents of houses, antiques 
and works of art for probate and insurance 
purposes. Very many years experience as a fine 
art auctioneer and member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association combine to make 
his views authoritative—TEMPLE WILLIAMS 
LTD., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook Street, 
W.1. (Tel. MAYfair 1486.) 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


Becks: Any books can be obtained from us. 
New, scarce or out of print —DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
OOKS: Libraries examined free of charge 
with a view to purchase. Valuations made. 
For appointment, write to: HATCHARDS, 187, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. REGent 3201. _ 
PRE SELECTIONS of the RARE STAMPS 
of all countries sent on approval at 6d. 
in the 1/- discount from catalogue prices. 
Priced singly. Many old issues to quarter cat.— 
C. J. WAITT, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. 
[E- CAT. Cig. &T. Cards,1/6. Stamp Col. £100 
(Modern) .—T. Smith, 65, St. Kilda Rd., W.13. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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TRAVEL 


Bor WINTER SUNSHINE on the ‘“‘COSTA 
DEL SOL,’’ South Spain; Mediterranean’s 
all year sunniest, warmest Coast, where your 
pounds go furthest. For all hotel reservations 
write: VIAJES UNIVERSAL, Fuengirola, 
Malaga. 


AIR CHARTER 


LY AS THE CROW FLIES. Two passengers 

at 9d. per passenger mile. Cheap, fast 
comfortable travel from A to B, Personalised 
service. You are not one of a number but our 
favoured customer. For further information 
contact GRANTAIR LIMITED, Grantchester, 
Cambridge. Telephone Trumpington 3132 (24 
hours a day). 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


RELAND FOR CHRISTMAS? Hire a new car, 
self-drive or chauffeur driven from JOHN 
PURCELL CAR HIRE, 36, Upper O’Connell 
Street, Dublin. Tel. 47851/2. Write for brochure 
and rates. 


HOTELS, GUEST AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND 


A FIRST CLASS country hotel five minutes 
from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
days or residence. Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heating—log fires. 
High quality cooking. Few rooms available 
with beautifully-warmed bathrooms.—COMBE 
GROVE HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB. Tel. 
Combe Down 3341. 


pee ENGCEAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 
London), near Guildford. Club is resi- 
dential and is particularly attractive to visitors 
from overseas. Single and twin-bedded rooms 
available. 18-hole golf course, hard tennis and 
squash courts.—Apply SECRETARY for descrip- 
tive brochure, Effingham Golf Club, Effingham, 
Surrey. Bookham 203. 


XCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 
folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house. 
Ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired. Terms from 9 gns. 


Moot CRAIG HOTEL, Ross on Wye. Club 

licensed. Excellent cuisine, c.h., TV, 
billiards. Few vacancies Xmas, 4 days min. 
Phone Llangarron 241, 


JPASsEORD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables, 
Lymington (New Forest) for a real rest with 
every comfort. A.A.andR.A.C. Licensed; constant 
hot water; central heating. Golf. Tel. Sway 398. 


TUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE 

HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A 
tranquil Elizabethan house of great character, 
large grounds, no ‘‘hotel atmosphere,’”’ seven 
miles N.E. of Oxford. Log fires. Superbly 
cooked food, good wines, delightful oak-panelled 
bar, games, club licence. Families from over- 
seas, children—even good dogs—welcomed. Long 
or short visits. Tel. Stanton St. John 203. 
Brochure. 


ie LINKS HOTEL. Crowborough, Sussex. A 
Country House with the amenities of a first- 
class hotel. H. & c., c.h., TV, etc. Ideal for 
retirement, convalescence or holiday. Warmth, 
comfort and good food. Write for Brochure or 
telephone Crowborough 3213. 


HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 

beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden. Really good fare and cooking. Com- 
fortable rooms (six with private bathroom), 
bedding and lounges. Quiet and willing service, 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone 3253. 


WV EBSBINGTON HOTEL and Country Club, 

Loxton, nr. Axbridge, Somerset. Tel. 
Edingworth 369. Adjacent to W.-s.-M., Ched- 
dar and Winscombe. Acc., excellent cuisine, 
cabaret and dancing most evenings. 


WINTER IN SUNNY SUSSEX in a luxurious 
country house amidst beautiful and 
peaceful surroundings. Central heating and 


log fires. Continental cuisine. Diets observed. 
Ideal rest, also good walking and riding 
country. Licensed. Phone West Ashling 268 


or write for special winter terms.—Woodend 
House, West Stoke, Chichester, Sussex. 


SCOTLAND 


Cox to the ISLE OF JURA, ARGYLL, and 

stay in comfort at Jura Hotel, central 
heating, excellent cooking. Deer stalking by 
arrangement. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Book your Autumn and Winter holiday at Sea 

Crest. Open all the year round. Excellent 
cuisine and delightful surroundings. Write for 
brochure to the Proprietor, Sea Crest, Petit 
Port, Corbiére, Jersey. 


SS 
HOLIDAY AND RESIDENTIAL 
ACCOMMODATION 


See also ‘To Let” on facing page 


CEAREMONT, SIDMOUTH, DEVON. Com- 
fortable guest house, specialising in the care 
of elderly and delicate gentlefolk. Residential, 
long or short stays. Brochure on request.— 
MISS STACY, S.R.N. Tel. Sidmouth 1868. 

ES 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


See also facing page 


Goss still available at reasonable prices in 
Shoot 25 miles north of London.—NEFSA 
LIMITED, 46, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
SELANDIC SALMON FISHING. Finest water 
available, July 1961, up to 7 rods ——NEFSA 
LIMITED, 46, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
IVER TORRIDGE, DEVON. First class 
salmon and sea-trout water for 1961 avail- 
able with cottage——NEFSA LTD., 46, Bedford 
“ow, London, W.C.1. 
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FOR THE GOURMET 


CHARITY APPEALS 


SHOPPING BY POST b 


AGPIPES, KILTS, Clan Tartans, Skirts, Rugs, 

Tweeds, Day and Evening Highland Dress, 
Lyle & Scott Knitwear. Price Lists.—Hugh 
Macpherson (Scotland) Ltd., Manufacturers, 
C.L., 17, West Maitland St., Edinburgh, 12. 


BANDON DULL MEALS. CHESTNUTS 
FOR STUFFING. Whole Peeled Chestnuts 
Preserved in Water. Unsweetened Chestnut 
Purée. New Season’s just arrived, also our own 
Direct Imports of Marrons Glacés, Marrons in 
Syrup, Elvas Plums, French Glacé Apricots, 
Crystallized Fruits. Complete List on request. 
Order your Christmas requirements and gifts 
with confidence from an old established firm 
whose offers appear every week of the year in 
“Country Life.’—SHILLING COFFEE CO. 
LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
BLUE CHESHIRE CHEESE 
Farmhouse made, 2 Ib. for 12/6, 3 lb. 18/-. 
Post paid in U.K. only. 
G. HUTCHINSON, Hampton Malpas, 
Cheshire. 
By Royal Appointnrent to H.M. The Queen 
FOR BLUE CHESHIRE, 
An Italian Rice of delicious flavour, 
large Brown, cooks white. 


““SO-HO”’ BRAND 
‘SCRYSTAL RICE”” 


Ideal for Risotto, Curry or any other dish where 
separate-grain rice is appreciated. It swells 
and does not overcook. 


Sole distributors for U.K, 
GUY, LEONARD & CO., LTD., 
LONDON, W.1. GERrard 6791/2 


YAS MINA 

Home near Tunis for 100 Algerian Refugee 
boys, age 5-15. They have been adrift for 
years—often eating earth to allay hunger. Now 
they are well fed, happy and SAFE. Will you 
help us maintain this act of mercy? We need 
£4,000 a year. 

Honorary Treasurer, WAR ON WANT 

9, Madeley Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A BOX OF APPLES. Highest quality Cox’s 
Orange Pippins. Expertly packed, dispatched 
to anywhere in British Isles. Carriage Free. 
10 Ib. 18/-, 20 lb. 36/-. C.w.o.—NORWOODS 
FRUIT FARM, Ticehurst, Sussex. 
A PRESENT to be appreciated.—Satin bound, 

pastel coloured, all wool blankets, 90 x 100, 
95/-; 70 x 90, 70/- (plus 2/- post/packing). 
Colours: rose, lilac, blue, green, gold. A warm 
and luxurious gift—-BOWLER & SMITH, 68a, 
Morley Street, Bradford. 

NGLERS welcome ANGLERS’ ANNUAL, 

the angling publication of special distinc- 
tion. Bookstalls 5/-, post 6/-. ANGLERS’ 
ANNUAL, Heathcock Court, Strand, W.C.2. 


ASHMERES, SHETLAND SWEATERS with 

matching skirts, hand-woven tweeds. When 
visiting the Cotswolds and Stratford-upon-Avon 
be sure to call at THE KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, England’s prettiest village. 

EESIDE HAND LOOM WEAVERS 

‘14, WRubislaw Terrace Lane, 
Beautiful and original tweed. 
single width. 

ELICIOUS FOODSTUFFS make exciting and 

welcome presents and if you will let 

us send your gifts for you this year, you will 

save yourself a lot of tiresome Christmas shop- 
ping. 

May we send you our full list? It includes 
delicious “Belgian mixed chocolates, exquisite 
French liqueur chocolates, highest quality 
glacé fruits, cocktail biscuits, honey, Devon- 
shire farm produce, cooked ham and very 
attractive made-up hampers. All post free. 
TURNER & PRICE LTD., Childrey, Wantage, 
Berkshire. (Est. 1933.) 


URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 

men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56-68 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns -_DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


LTD., 
Aberdeen. 
14/6 per yard, 


N IDEAL GIFT of bulbs, Jonquil Hybrids 

Campernelle, delicately scented, 50 10/6. 
Miniature Daffodils Obvallaris (Tenby Daffo- 
dil) dwarf golden trumpet 50 10/6. Both lots, 
100 bulbs, 20/-. Postage 2/--—A. LEON & CO., 
Scilly Isles. 


ENUINE Home-made Christmas Cakes, con- 

taining fruit, eggs, butter, wine, ground 
almonds, 7/6 lb. plus p. & p.—DEDWYDDFA, 
Sandy Lane, Prestatyn 


RAkE VEGETABLES. Mr. J. Organ’s book 
introducing you to vegetables you’ve enjoyed 
abroad and to some known only to connoisseurs. 
Where to buy them, how to grow them & bring 
them to the table-—FABER & FABER, 30/0. 
OLKSTAM Medium. A South African Sherry 
that derives its unique mellow flavour from 
prolonged ageing in wood. Direct from the 
shippers and blenders, 11/- ver bottle, carriage 
paid. — ELDRIDGE, POPE & CO., LTD., 
Dorchester, Dorset. 
HE FINEST VIN ROSE IN THE WORLD— 
CHATEAU DE SELLE, This famous Proven- 
cal wine, so popular with English visitors to the 
South of France, is now obtainable at 17/6 a 
bottle from EHRMANNS, of Grafton Street, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 1847. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED ¢ 


JAMES TAYLOR AUTOMOBILES LTD. 
Rolis-Royce and Bentley Specialists. 
1957 BENTLEY S. TYPE. Finished most 
unusual and attractive Black-beige/tan. 
Indistinguishable from new. Full maker’s 
history. £3,975 
1949 ROLLS-ROYCE Semi-razor edge body by 
Hooper. Electric partition, etc. This car has 
had most meticulous servicing all its life. Full 
maker’s history. £1,525 
1957 ARMSTRONG SAPPHIRE 346. Fully auto- 
matic. Mileage only 32,000. Most attractive duo- 
tone grey. In immaculate order, Radio, etc. £650 
1958 CHEVROLET BEL-AIR. Finished Prim- 
rose/Off White. One owner. Car has been 
unused since January 1960. Total mileage only 
13,000. Fitted radio, heater, whitewall tvres, 
and many extras. Engine is the famous ‘‘Blue 
Flame 145.’’ Performance is just amazing. 
Cost £2,250. £1,200 
1959 FORD FAIRLANE 500. One owner. 
Finished Blue/Cream. Fully automatic. 11,000 
miles. Radio, heater. etc. In immaculate con- 
dition throughout. Cost £2,600. £1,625 
G. M, Chapman, General Manager, 
Bentley House, Findon Rd., Worthing. 
Tel. No.: Findon 3022/3. 


RIVATE ADVERTISER requires immaculate 
Bentley saloon or Coupé 1953 to 1955. State 
full particulars when writing —-SHEVLOFF & 
Co., 40, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 
OLLS-ROYCES. Pre-war models with full 
facilities for soares and servicing. List and 
Guide 6d—J. B. M. ADAMS. 
The Cottage, Great Gidding, Huntingdon, 
Telephone: Winwick 216. 
ANDFORDS OF LEATHERHEAD the LAND- 
ROVER and BEDFORD UTILICON special- 
ists. All models available for immediate or 
early delivery from the Area Dealers in Surrey, 
Sales, Service, Spare Parts. We also buy good 
used LAND-ROVERS.—Leatherhead 3033. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


ULLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 

Rollers, Tractors, etc., for hire with or 
without drivers or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-311 (5 lines). 


GUNS 


FOR SALE 


EST NEW modern and antique guns and 
pistols. Illustrated list 1/6. J. M. Powell, 
Gunmaker, Reigate, Surrey. Tel. 4111. 


WANTED 


AIR 12 BORE English made over and unders 
required.—Box 3205. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


BY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
GRENFELL ASS.,, now at Hope House, 
Gt. Peter Street, London, S.W.1., and so help 
our medical work for the fishermen living along 
the sub-arctic coast of Labrador. Illus. leafiet 
on request. 


| BAe UNAS Donegal Handknitted Sweaters 
from £5 5s. 0d. Hats, Mitts and Evening 
Shawls, pure wool. Price list from DOVAIN 
LTD., 117a, Anerley Road, London, S.E.20. 


‘““TUINISH-IT-YOURSELF”’’ TARTAN KILTED 
SKIRTS, ladies’ 79/6, children’s 49/6. Pro- 
fessionally pleated and finished apart from two 
simple hems and fastenings. Also made-to- 
measure Skirts in Tartans and Tweeds, and 
Knitting Wools. Details and Patterns from 

MOFFAT HANDLOOM WEAVERS, 

6, Ladyknowe, Moffat, Scotland. 


AVENDISH HOUSE of Milsom Street, Bath, 

suggest exclusive place mats with original 
old prints of Bath. Choice of 30 historic views 
at 27/6 each. Post free to anywhere. 


HRISTMAS GREETINGS. Photographic 
Christmas Cards & Calendars from your own 
negatives. Descriptive price list —STORT 


STUDIO, 5, High St., Bishop’s Stortford. 


ELIGHT YOUR FRIENDS at home or over- 
seas by sending them a subscription for 
“Country Life.’’ A year’s Gift Subscription costs 
£7/10/0 (Inland), £7/17/6 (Abroad) or £6/17/6 
(Canada) from Subscription Manager (CL/PCX), 
Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 


LAMOROUS ‘‘LIFELONS’’—the nine-lives 

Nylons, guaranteed by Taylor Woods—they 
last so much longer. Day Lifelon 14/11 pr., 
Night Lifelon 17/11 pr—MUSGROVES, Kendal, 
Westmorland 


ELEN ANDREW ARMCHAIR SHOPPING 

SERVICE, 5, Station Road, Hayling Island, 
Hants. A wide range of unusual presents des- 
patched anywhere by post. Our 1960 catalogue 
will be sent on receipt of your name and 
address. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. 
wear, all accessories, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 
EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


Day and evening 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


RAHAME MERVYN Portraits of Children 
in 100’s of homes. Oils/pastels.—Box 3230. 


ORSE PORTRAITS in oils from photo- 
graphs. From 5 guineas, for Christmas. 
Browning, Little Bassetts, Dormansland, Surrey. 


IGSAWS. Constant supply of first-rate 
puzzles NEVILLE PUZZLE CLUB, Oakley, 
Basingstoke, Hants. 


JPALIEENS BY POST. A preview of Scot- 
land’s loveliest new range of Scottish 
Tweeds. Fashion favourites in charming colour 
tones and varying weight; state preferences. 
Patterns to be returned._FRAZERS TWEEDS, 
Perth. 


AILCLOTH Clothing by ROCKALL, Illus- 
trated brochure from BURNE’S SHOW- 
ROOM, Bosham, Sussex. 


INK. Every woman’s dream. No finer 

Christmas Gift than a glamorous Mink 
Stole. From £100. Also Flank Musquash 
Models from 18 gns.—JOHN KAY, 67, St. 
John’s Wood High Street, London, N.W.8. 
PRimrose 6804. 


O TORN CLOTHES if you carry a Coypu 

Barbed-Wire-Guard in your pocket, price 
12/6 (13/6 if posted)—NORTH & KINSMAN, 
Rougham, Norfolk. 


HAIDON ART CALENDAR 1961. 13 great 

works of art in colour. Size 143103 in. 
Price 9/6. Available through leading book- 
sellers and stationers. Details from. 5, Crom- 
well Place, London, S.W.7. 


UITABLE TO ALL—including yourself. Note- 

paper, cards. etc., printed with addreses, etc. 
Stamp for details and prices —F. VERNON, 72, 
Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 


SCARF AND TIE SETS 
in AUTHENTIC TARTANS 
Scarves (11 in. x 54 in.) in pure lambswool; 
Ties to match in 7-8 oz. botany wool. Boxed 
as a set together with a short history of the 
clan for £1 post paid. Send the name of your 
favourite tartan, or the colour you prefer to 
LEONARDS, LTD., Dept. C.L., 
161, 163, Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


HIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES. 

Ladies’, Gent’s, Children’s made to measure 
from 41/-. Send now for Free Patterns. Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds. Measure Form and Style Book. 
All suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 

WEEDS BY THE YARD.—Pure wool woven 

by West of England craftsmen. Beautiful 
range of colours. 20/- yd., 54 in. wide. Hand 
woven 12/6, 29 in. wide.—Send for free patterns 
to COUNTY TWEEDS, Kings Stanley, Stone- 
house, Glos. 


EST GERMAN BINOCULARS. Direct sales 

8 x 30 by Obergassner, best quality, 
bloomed, specially imported, with leather case. 
11 gns., carriage paid, cash with order.— 
B.W.S., 61, Mayfield Avenue, Southgate, N.14. 
Tel. Palmers Green 8195. j 

OOLLEN YARNS FOR HAND LOOM 

WEAVING. Write, giving approx. type 
and colour to DENHOLME TWEEDS, Horns- 
hole, Hawick, Scotland. 


FURS 


1 LB. CARTONS OF APPLES AND PEARS. 

Cox’s Orange best graded quality, 23 to 28 
inches in 12 lb. cartons at 22/- carriage paid, 
c.w.o. Other apples including Ribston, Egre- 
mont Russet and Blenheim Orange. Ask for full 
list of apples and pears. JUSTIN BROOKE 
LTD., Wickhambrook, nr. Newmarket. 


TAILORING 


NEW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


CORSETIERES 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12. South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Your MATERNITY CORSET individually made 
to measure by experts. 


UR AND JEWELLERY Sales.—Entries to 
Sussex Auction Galleries, Haywards Heath. 
UCH - SENSIBLE PRICES. Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 

inexpensively remodelled. 

WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110, 


FUR HIRE 


HIRE—BE GLAMORISED IN MINK 
An elegant fur from a wonderful selection, 
including all the Mutation Colours. No 
Deposit. Brochure sent on request. Completely 
confidential service.—TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FUR HIRERS, LTD., 10, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. MAYfair 2711. 


DRESSMAKING 


JANINE, highest-class designer-dressmaker, 
London, W.1, Late of Paris. All designs 
entirely exclusive and reasonable charges. Soft 
French Coats and Suits. Remodelling service. 
—Phone for appointment: Hunter 2128, 49, 
George Street, W.1. 


Country LirE Christmas Number, December Ist, 1960. 
Classified advertisement copy should reach us not later than November 18th. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


; MISCELLANEOUS 


A PELETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 
T, APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
DNGEROus or unwanted trees and stumps 
removyed._BAGSHOT SAWMILLS, LTD., 
32, London Road, Camberley. Tel. Camberley 41. 
EN Tour-cas. The leading makers of 
Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 


makers of ‘“‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools. Booklet sent on 
application. Head offices: Syston, Leicester; 


London office: Harrods (4th Floor). 

Tas) LESS exquisitely painted from any 
photographs 54 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 

32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


AUCTIONS 


SOUTH DEVON 
ASH HOUSE AND FARM, 
near Dartmouth. 
Attractive country residence, delightfully 
situated, standing own secluded grounds. 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
and domestic offices. Including farmhouse 
and substantial range of T.T. and other farm 
buildings, in all 324 acres. For sale by 
auction as a whole or in two lots on Novem- 
ber 18 at Royal Seven Stars Hotel, Totnes, 

12 noon. 

For detailed particulars, apply Joint Sole 


ents: 
CRESSWELL, MULLETT & CO., 
Dartmouth (Tel. 78), or 
RENDELLS, 
Totnes (Tel. 2133). 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 

SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRET, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 

TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 
BUDE. Detached House, quiet residential 

quarter. 2 rec., 4 bed., kitchen with Aga, 
pantry, larder, bathroom, 2 lav., garage, 
garden, lawns, greenhouse. Mains. £5,250 
freehold.—Mrs. MARTIN, Lavender Cottage; 
Bude, Cornwall. Tel. 109. 


COUNTRY LIFE—NOVEMBER 10, 


1960 


classified announcements 


FAAND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish, A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 


REES. Wanted good quality mature Ash, 
Sycamore, Walnut and Oak trees. Estimates 
given without obligation—GEO. H. SMITH, 
“Longwood,’’ Bramfield Rd., Hertford, Herts. 


ALNUT AND SYCAMORE Trees _ pur- 
chased standing or felled, top prices paid. 
Immediate cash settlement.—Box 3216. 


HOOTING STICKS from £2/2/6. Shooting 

Stick with golfer’s umbrella combined £6/0/0. 
Dual purpose set stick-three legged stool 
£10/10/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’’ Travel 
Robes, etc. Send for Catalogue-—REDMAYNE, 
22, Wigton, Cumberland. 


WATCH REPAIR DIFFICULTIES? 
Postal service brings our watchmaking skill 
to your door, Estimates free and container sent 
on request. 
CAMERER CUSS & CO. Established 1788. 
54/6, New Oxford Street, W.C.1. MUS. 2255. 


classified properties 


[RELAN D. Extensive register of all types 
of Agriculture, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—JAmMES H. NortTH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Hstablished 1829), 20, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. REGent 3759. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
LUXURY MANSION FLAT. Superb 
posn. on the fringe of Reigate with 
expansive views. Easy reach stn., shops and 
all amenities. Lavishly appointed affording 
a high standard of comfort. Lounge, sun 
room, din. rm., cloakrm., excel. mod. kit. 
comprehensively fitted, 3 bedrms., 2 bath- 
rms. (arranged in 2 suites), porter service, 
oil-fired central heating, dble. gar., full use of 
del. gdn. & paddock. Lease 95 yrs. to run. 
£10,000. Staff flat also available.—SKINNER 
& ROSE, 37, Bell Street, Reigate. Tel. 4747-8. 
N: DEVON COAST. Secluded Detached 
Residence situated in a sheltered, 
elevated position in quiet bay. Ideal as 
holiday retreat, retirement, etc., 4-7 beds., 
3 rec., kit., modern bathroom, wooded 
grounds, garage, services. Freehold. Poss. 
£2,950.—Reply: Vick & Prick, 79, Bout- 
port St., Barnstaple. Tels. 4388-9. 
N HEREFORDSHIRE. Standing in 2! 
* acres finely timbered grounds inter- 
sected by trout stream. Attractive Georgian 
Residence. 3 reception, cloaks, 5/6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Outbuildings, 
stabling, double garage. Freehold £5,250.— 
LAR & LEAR, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
Tel. 3548/3808. 


OTSWOLDS. For sale early 1961, 
delightful modernised 2-Bedroomed 
Cottage in one of the most beautiful and 
quiet small villages. £5,500.—Box 3240. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottage and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply: J. GORDON VICK, F.R.I.C.S., P.A.1., 
Okehampton (Tel. 21-22), Devon. 
DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIpPon 
BoswktL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult: Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464/5). 


DROITWICH, Worcestershire. Expen- 
sively appointed freehold Luxury Flat in 
an imposing Elizabethan mansion command- 
ing magnificent views. Handsome lounge, 
1/2 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. Main 
electricity and water. Lock-up garage. Gar- 
den. Price £4,550, including carpets, curtains 
and certain fittings.—Ref. A/9050, EDwArDs, 
Son & Briawoop, 158, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. CENtral 1376-9. 


Essex AND SUFFOLK with 65 min. fast 
train service from Colchester. Country 
Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
countryside including the Constable Country 
and the attractive mediwval villages of the 
Bssex/Suffolk Border. Also Smallholcings and 
Farms over a wide area.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SoN, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 


EVEsHam, Worcestershire, 3 miles. A 
quite outstanding post-war Detached 
House with luxury features and particularly 
attractively finished in sand facing bricks. 
Hall, lounge, dining room with parquet 
floors. There is a radiator in the hall and 
Baxi draught-control fireplaces in the lounge 
and dining room, half-tiled kitchen, larder, 
lobpy, w.c. and fuel stores. 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, separate w.c. Dual hot water sys- 
tem. Very well laid out garden of about 
acre. 2 garages. Main electricity and water. 
Drainage to septic tank, The whole property 
is in first-class condition throughout, and 
ossession will be given in the New Year. 
Broctiold, £5,950.—Agents: BLINKHORN AND 
Co., 12, Vine Street, Evesham. Tel. 6355. 
EXETER AND DISTRICT. ANDREW 
REDFERN, F.A.1., 31, Princesshay, Exeter. 
Properties all types. Surveys. Valuations. 
FLATS FOR SALE in manor house, from 
£3,000 leasehold. Converted by architect. 
Plans on request.—Write Box 3260. 
JRECAND. BarteRsBy & CO., Fal. 
(Est, 1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 
J RECAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, etc. Sole agents for many.—HAMIL- 
Ton & HamILTon (Estates) Lrp., Dublin. 


KINGSTON HILL } 

In private road in this exclusive residential 
area, a charming and unusual Cottage, 
beautifully modernised and in perfect order, 
comprising 3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
maid’s room, luxurious bathroom, splendid 
kitchen, with breakfast annexe. 2 garages, 
Delightful secluded garden with building 
plot. £12,500 freehold.—_GooDMAN & MANN, 
10a, Riverside. Sunbury 217. 
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R'VERSIDE (120-ft. frontage) Residence, 

Exeter outskirts, featured in ‘Ideal 
Homes.”’ Open-planned. Centrally heated. 
Living/dining room, 3 bedrooms. Adjoining 
(communicating) 2-bedroomed Bungalow.— 
LuSLIE FULFORD & SON, Estate Agents, 
5, Goldsmith Street, Exeter. 


THE 
MELPOND 

ESTATE AGENCY, LTD., 

14, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
CHILTERNS. Between Henley and High 
Wycombe. Historic Village House (part 
XVIth Century). 5 bed., 4-5 recep., 2 bath., 
garage, small garden. Part could be self- 
contained. Freehold £6,250. 

ONBRIDGE (London 40 mins.). Near 

public school. Compact Family House. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2/3 reception, cloak- 
room, kitchen, etc. All services. Full central 
heating. Garage. About 1 acre. £6,500 free- 
hold. Offers submitted.—NuEvE & Son, 146, 
High Street, Tonbridge. Tel. 3223. 


NEW PROPERTIES 


ASS and other sea fishing. Mevagissey, 

typical Cornish fishing harbour. New 
Bungalows (2-bedroomed, £3,075, or 3-bed- 
roomed, £3,250) and Houses (3-bedroomed, 
£3,575), all detached and with garages.— 
LESLIE FuLFoRD & Son, Estate Agents, 5, 
Goldsmith Street, Exeter. Tel. 73044/5. 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 


RADE “A” Guest House in Glendalough. 

Going concern. Low rent on_house. 
Equipment for sale. 11 rooms. Probate 
value, £1,050. Goodwill £500. Two maids if 
taken over soon.—Apply Mrs. Given, The 
Lodge, Glendalough, Co. Wicklow. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


-£30,000 ired fe Suffolk 
£20,000 farming ee ate: Decide 


and progressive livestock.—For full particu- 
lars apply Box 3235. 


For Sale 


JN A BEAUTIFUL PARK setting. A 
most charming Period Country House, 
“Boxley House,” in 34 acres, with swimming 
pool, 9 bed., 4 baths, 4 reception, Oil-fired 
cent. htg. Gardener’s cottage. Garages, etc. 
£12,750, or complete miniature Estate of 
37 acres incl. home farm, walled garden, 
2 cottages, £25,000.—BuRRows & Co., 
Ashford (Tel. 1294), Kent. 
KENT. Excellent Farm for sale, secluded 
but readily accessible to City, with spa- 
cious residence (part 13th-century) contain- 
ing 3 large reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms and subsidiary rooms. Splendid 
farm buildings, stabling and garage, with 
about 375 acres, bailiff’s house, 2 bungalows 
and 4 cottages. Suitable for Shorthorn herd, 
but readily adaptable for other purposes. 
No Agents. Write for full details Box 3262. 


Wanted 


JNVESTOR wishes to purchase small Farm 
200-300 acres let to good tenant, in South 
or South West counties.—Write full details 
FARNFIELD & NICHOLLS, Warminster, Wilts. 


TO LET 


See also “Holiday and Residential 
Accommodation,” facing page 


THE 
MELPOND 
ESTATE AGENCY, LTD., 

14, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
Furnished and Unfurnished Flats and 
Houses, particularly in the Belgravia, 

Chelsea and South Kensington areas. 


Unfurnished 


REGENCY BRIGHTON, Family Maison- 
ette overlooking private gardens, and sea 
in best district. 4 bedrooms, 2 reception, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen, constant hot water. 
Available immediately after redecoration. 
No premium. To let on 8, 5 or 7-year lease.— 
Full particulars from BERNARD THORPE AND 
PARTNERS, 19, Chesham Road, Brighton 7. 
Tel. Brighton 680637. 
REGENCY BRIGHTON overlooking pri- 
vate gardens and sea in high class 
district. Quiet sunny ground floor flat, large 
sitting room, double bedroom, recently 
modernised kitchen, bath. etc. Close to bus 
route. No premium. Immediately available 
to let on 3, 5 or 7-year lease.—Full particu- 
lars from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 
19, Chesham Road, Brighton 7. (Tel. 680637.) 


WANTED 


Hi OUSES WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 
Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577.—MoorE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Usual commission required. 
JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
types of property, including castle, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 
HETLANDS. Lady, interested ornitho- 
logy and fishing, wishes to buy isolated 
cottage or ruin near sea. Drinking water 
essential.—Box 3255. 
USSEX, BETWEEN FRANT AND 
BATTLE, family house 5/7 bedrooms. 
5/10 acres with cottage.—Box 3234. 
THE PRESENT POSITION in the 
Country House market is that of demand 
being well in excess of supply. While this 
healthy state obtains, our purpose is to 
contact owners who have attractive residen- 
tial properties for sale with vacant possession 
and the sphere of our interest covers the 
whole of England. The market is particu- 
larly active in the Home Counties, especially 
within “commuting distance’ of London, 
and we will inspect, value and photograph 
suitable properties without charge. Ours 
is the only London organisation specialising 
exclusively in the disposal of Country 
Houses and Estates. Usual commission 
terms.—F. L. Mercer & Co., 66/68, 
Haymarket, 8.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 
Please quote this magazine. 
ANTED. A really attractive Period 
House within about 15 miles Rye, 
Sussex, Preference Queen Anne or Georgian. 
4/6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception.— 
Details and photos in confidence to G.E., c/o 
Burrows & Co., 39/41, Bank Street, Ash- 


ford, Kent. (no commission required.) 
FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
8.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depositors, 
excellent storage. Estimates free.—CHIs- 
wick 8446 (VICtoria 1234). 

VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 

effects packed and forwarded by PIOK- 
FORDS, removers and storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office, 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
(Tel. CAN. 4444), 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 
Wanted 


LAND WANTED for residential or com- 
mercial development. Property should be 
situated in good location with satisfactory 
travelling facilities.—Reply, Box 2779. 
LAND WANTED for riverside mooring 

between Windsor and Reading, about 2 
acre, suitable for building a small bungalow. 
—Box 3261. 


FISHING & SHOOTING 


(see also facing page) 
EST WALES. Splendid beat of Salmon 
and Sewin Fishing for sale in River 
Cothi. 5 good pools and renowned Sewin run. 
In all over 1 mile, £3,500,—JACKSON-STOPS 
& Srarr, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 
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SHOE REPAIRS 


REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair for your shoes 

is obtainable at GALLOPS (Dept. C.), 20, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. (KNI. 0769.) Special- 
ists for Raynes, I. Miller, Bally, Ferragamo, 
Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME, 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 


WANTED 


£1 EACH offered for Country Life Annuals, 
1950 and 1954.—DR. JOHN, 4, St. John’s 
Road, Newport, Mon. 


OVERSEAS 


To Let 


RIVIERA. Attractively furnished Flat. 
Garage. Overlooks sea.—Box 3263. 


Estate Agents 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. Farm SALES 
(Pyt.), Lrp., P.O. Box 303, Salisbury, is 
the only real estate organisation specialising 
exclusively in farms. All our staff have had 
considerable Rhodesian farming experience. 
We shall be very pleased to help you select 
the right property from our register of over 
500 inspected farms. Let us know your 
requirements; we will send you full details 
of recommended properties. 
OUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
MIsHon, JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors and Valuers, Architectural and 
Engineering Consultants, 43, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 


DIRECTORY OF 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 


BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
BOGNoR REGIS, Aldwick, Middleton 
and West Sussex areas. A wide selection 
of houses and bungalows for sale and a 
choice selection sent to meet applicants’ 
particular requirements.—Apply: MISHON, 
JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, Surveyors 
and Valuers, Architectural and Engineering 
Consultants, 48, Aldwick Road, Bognor 
Regis. Tel. Bognor 2018. 
ORNWALL, R. E. PRIOR, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 
3, Market Street, Falmouth. Tel. 1224. 
HiENEEY-ONO THAMES: J. CHAMBERS 
AND Co., 17, Hart Street. Est. 1846. 
Tel. 71 and 1510. 
N THE WESTERN COUNTIES. Farms, 
Country Properties, etc.—PALMER, SNELL 
AND Co., Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Yeovil. Tel. 25 or 1796. 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8, 
TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
J ERSEY, C.I1.—VArpDon & Co., House and 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for all 
types of property and investments. 
ERSEY.—F. Li GALLAIS & SONS, old Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
ERSEY.—Hampton & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 20358). 
EICESTER ANDCOUNTY. WARNER, 
SHEPPARD & WADR, Chartered Auction- 
eers and Estate Agents, Surveyors and 
Valuers, The Auction Mart, 16-18, Halford 
Street, Leicester. Tel. 21613/4. 
EICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE, 
—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.L., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
M'!P/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET/ 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country Properties, Business, Farms and 
Smallholdings.—For details: Kin@ MILES 
AND Co., F.A.I., Wells (3002/3). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—For 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
SouTH DEVON.—For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—Eric Luoyp & Co., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (and at Paignton). 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
Jarvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties.—WaAycorrTs, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
ToORQuay, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 
and Sea. One of Britain’s sunniest inland 
resorts.—BRACKETT & Sons (Est. 1828), 
27/29, High St., Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153), 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Stott & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3, Estd. 1806. 
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aad WHISKY 


The proprietary Scotch Whisky 


of world-wide renown 


SST BED, MATURED, BLENDEDAND BOTTLED IN SCOT ea 


